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Preface 


This volume is chronologically the first of three which survey the 
development of the European states system from 1648 to 1945. The 
second of these, by F. R. Bridge and Roger Bullen, appeared in 1980 
and dealt with the mature states system of the nineteenth century. 
The preceding period, from the end of the Thirty Years War to the 
congress of Vienna, saw the emergence of the great powers who 
were to dominate Europe after 1815, and this is the theme of the pre- 
sent volume. But whereas the full flowering of the European system 
in the nineteenth century took place in conditions of almost perma- 
nent peace, its birth was accompanied by repeated, and often almost 
continuous, warfare. We have provided short accounts of these wars, 
but in general we have concentrated on the diplomacy which accom- 
panied the rise of the great powers. Domestic history has only been 
discussed where this is essential for an understanding of foreign 
policy. 

Diplomatic history has been rather out of fashion in recent years, 
rather surprisingly since foreign policy was the principal concern of 
rulers and statesmen in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the wars which resulted were important influences on the evolu- 
tion of government and the development of society. This survey is 
intended to introduce students of this period to the relations of the 
great powers. No adequate account of this exists in English. The best 
introduction is a series in German, which was published before the 
First World War, while valuable series in French date from no later 
than the 1950s. 

We are very grateful to the staff of Longman for their 
advice and encouragement, and for so patiently waiting for us to 
finish the book. For typing our manuscript we have to thank Mrs 
Irene Perkin and Mrs E. L. Scott. Roy Bridge and Roger Bullen read 
the whole text and made many helpful suggestions for improving it 
and Jeremy Black helped us check the proofs. Over many years Pro- 
fessor Ragnhild Hatton has been a source of inspiration and practical 
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Preface 


advice to us both: we should like to acknowledge what we, together 
with all students of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, owe to 


her enthusiasm and scholarship. Our wives have helped us most of 
all. 


Derek McKay and H. M. Scott, 
London and St Andrews 
December 1981 


CHAPTER ONE 


The rise of France, 
1648—1688 


In the mid seventeenth century the German jurist Samuel von Pufen- 
dorf defined a states system as ‘several states that are so connected as 
to seem to constitute one body but whose members retain sover- 
cignty’. Such a system existed in the eighteenth century and achieved 
its classic form between 1815 and 1914. It had been unknown to 
observers in the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries, 
since European politics consisted then of the seemingly unending 
struggle of minor states against the dominance of the House of Habs- 
burg. But in the decades after 1648 the states system defined by 
Pufendorf gradually evolved, and by the early eighteenth century had 
become established in its modern form, one in which several leading 
powers were almost equally matched. The great powers of the eight- 
centh and nineteenth centuries were Britain, France, Austria, Russia 
and Prussia. Three of these had clearly emerged by the 1710s, and 
Russia and Prussia were generally recognised as major states by the 
middle years of the century. The first modern great power was 
France, and she achieved this position in the generation after the peace 


of Westphalia. 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA, 1648 


The treaties of Miinster and Osnabriick, collectively known as the 
peace of Westphalia, brought the Thirty Years War to an end in 1648. 
In the century and a half before this peace, relations between the 
European powers had been dominated by the apparent attempt of the 
House of Habsburg to achieve hegemony and even, at times, universal 
monarchy. This had become possible because of a fortuitous series of 
marriages and deaths which had made the Habsburg Charles V ruler 
of a vast empire. As king of Spain (1516-56) his monarchy had 
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included not only Spain and immense territories in the Americas and 
Indies but also the Balearic Islands, Sardinia and Sicily in the Medi- 
terranean, and Naples and Milan in Italy. As duke of Burgundy 
(1506-55) Charles had ruled a chain of provinces which encircled 
France: the so-called Burgundian Circle of the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg and Franche-Comté. As archduke of Austria (1519-55) his pos- 
sessions had been roughly the same as modern Austria, together with 
parts of Alsace in western Germany. Finally, he had also been elected 
emperor of the German Holy Roman Empire (1519-55). Using the 
wealth of his European and overseas lands and the muscle of his 
unrivalled Spanish and German infantry, Charles had fought to keep 
this Habsburg monarchy intact against the challenge of France and 
also to defend Christendom against the menace of the Muslim Turks 
in the Balkans and Mediterranean and the Protestants in Germany. 
The task had been too much for one man, and Charles had accepted 
this by abdicating in 1555 and dividing his dynastic empire. 

The Emperor’s brother, Ferdinand I, who had already acquired the 
elective monarchies of Bohemia and Hungary (although only a sliver 
of Hungary was free from Turkish control), succeeded him in Austria 
and was elected Holy Roman Emperor. Charles’s son Philip H 
(1556-98) took Spain with its overseas empire and the Italian and 
Burgundian lands. Spain, which had now become the dominant part- 
ner in the Habsburg family alliance, was to lead the struggle against 
militant Protestant Calvinism in western Europe and against the con- 
tinuing naval threat from the Turks in the Mediterranean. Although 
Philip increased his possessions by annexing Portugal 
empire in 1581, he failed to suppress a revolt in the Netherlands and 
prevent the establishment of the Dutch Republic there. He also could 
not stop the emergence of a hostile Catholic Bourbon monarchy in 
France after the French Religious Wars, but Spain under him and his 
son Philip IH (1598-1621) was clearly the dominant European power. 
In the meantime Philip I's Habsburg cousins, as German emperors 
and rulers in central Europe, managed to stem the Turkish advance 
in Hungary but could not fully maintain their authority or check the 
growth of Protestantism in Germany or their own lands. 

‘The Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs intermarried and were the 
chief bulwarks of the Catholic faith, but during the late sixteenth cen- 
tury they failed to pursue a common family policy. This changed, 
however, when Ferdinand II became ruler of the Austrian, Bohemian 
and Hungarian lands between 1617 and 1619 and was then elected to 
the Imperial throne. His ambitions produced the Thirty Years War 
(1618-48), during which the two branches of the Habsburgs followed 
what amounted to a joint dynastic policy. They aimed to further the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, to strangle the infant Dutch Republic 
and to assert real control within the Holy Roman Empire by the 
Emperor Ferdinand II (1619-37) and his son Ferdinand II (1637-57). 


and her overseas 
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This final bid for Habsburg hegemony was effectively destroyed, 
largely because of the opposition of France. For most of the sixteenth 
century French rulers had tried to limit Habsburg power and to pre- 
serve their own independence: the Habsburgs not only appeared 
capable of reducing all European states to satellites, but the Spanish 
branch, with its Italian and Burgundian lands, seemed directly to 
throttle France. The French therefore conjured up successive coali- 
tions with a wide range of anti-Habsburg forces, a policy which cul- 
minated in the Thirty Years War. Here Catholic France, at first 
diplomatically and then, after 1635, militarily, co-operated with her 
traditional allies, the Protestant Dutch Republic, Denmark, Sweden 
and some German states, against Spain and Austria with their Catholic 
German allies. Although the war, which was largely fought in Ger- 
many, did have its religious side, it was essentially one for and against 
the power of the Spanish Habsburgs in western Europe and that of 
their Austrian cousins in the German Empire and their family lands 
in central Europe. 

The Thirty Years War in its final stages proved a massive defeat 
for the Habsburgs. The senior partner, Spain, had been decisively 
beaten by the French and the Dutch: with her Catalan, Portuguese 
and Neapolitan provinces in revolt she appeared on the point of col- 
lapse. In the cast the Emperor Ferdinand III was threatened by the 
conquest of his own family lands by the French, Swedes and their 
German allies. In 1648 peace was signed in Westphalia by all the com- 
batants except France and Spain who continued fighting till 1659. 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was effective ruler of France during the 
minority of Louis XIV (1643-1715), refused to make peace with 
Spain, which he believed was France's main enemy and which he was 
determined to destroy. . o. 

The territorial changes effected by Westphalia were surprisingly 
few and were limited to the German Empire. Yet the peace was one 
of the most important in European history and it has often been seen 
as opening the modern cra of international relations. Westphalia sig- 
nalled the end of the long period of Habsburg family ascendancy, 
particularly of the Spanish branch, and the beginning of that of Bour- 
bon France. It also established the Dutch Republic, Sweden and Aus- 
tria as major powers in their own right. By 1648 Spain under Philip 
IV (1621-65) had been defeated and appeared to be disintegrating. She 
had also become separated from Philip’s Austrian cousin: Ferdinand 
II made peace with Mazarin as well as with the other combatants and 
left Spain to fight on alone against France. However, Spain did con- 
clude peace with the Dutch Republic in 1648. This brought their 
cighty-year struggle to a close with Madrid s formal recognition of 
Dutch independence. Spain’s former rebel subjects were now a major 
state with a powerful navy and the strongest economy in Europe. The 
Southern Netherlands remained in Spanish hands, but Madrid had 
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formally to accept the closure of the River Scheldt and the port of 
Antwerp. The Dutch had no territorial designs on the province and 
were becoming aware that it might serve one day as a buffer against 
their own French ally. They did, however, intend to turn it into an 
economic satellite and were largely to succeed. The Dutch, especially 
the merchant oligarchs who mainly directed the government of the 
Republic, above all wanted neutrality and the peaceful development 
of trade. They had become a major power because of their mercantile 
supremacy in European and world markets and the strength of their 
financial institutions. However, this commercial dominance was to 
be challenged soon after the peace with Spain by the new English 
Republic which resented Dutch success and had a navy of its own 
capable of disputing it. London wanted to protect its colonics and its 
trade from Dutch encroachments and tried to do so by issuing the 
Navigation Ordinance of 1651. This led to the short and inconclusive 
First Anglo-Dutch War of 1652-54, which was fought almost com- 
pletely at sea. Although the Dutch had to accept the ordinance, and 
a naval balance emerged, their commercial supremacy continued; 
English naval power was to prove ephemeral and declined with the 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660. 

France’s triumph at Westphalia lay less in the extent of her imme- 
diate annexations than in destroying Habsburg predominance and lay- 
ing the foundations for her own future expansion. Her territorial gains 
were all taken from Austria and the Holy Roman Empire, 
Spain. They were strategic points on France’s vulnerable ¢ 
der, ones which would allow her to interfere in Germany and weaken 
the so-far intact Spanish Burgundian Circle. In the peace France’s sov- 
ereignty was finally acknowledged over the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul and Verdun in Lorraine — these had actually been in French hands 
since 1552. (In 1661 Lorraine effectively became a French satellite 
when its duke allowed France military access.) Austria ceded to France 
her rights to ten towns in Alsace (the décapole), although they 
remained within the Holy Roman Empire and the cit 


not from 
astern bor- 


seizure by France. She als 
Germany, especially as Fr 
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the Westphalian settlement there and Germany as a whole was weak 
after the devastating years of war. 

The territorial changes within the German Empire itself were small 
but important. The cession of territory round the Baltic to Sweden 
(see p. 10) seemed to promise to make her a permanent factor in Ger- 
man politics, particularly as Sweden, unlike France, was given a seat 
in the Imperial Diet (Reichstag). The gains by Saxony of Lusatia, by 
Bavaria of the Upper Palatinate and by Brandenburg-Prussia of Hal- 
berstadt, Minden and Magdeburg, together with East Pomerania, 
helped the trend towards increasing the power of the larger German 
princes. Their growing strength, expressed by their standing armies 
and their political absolutism, and their freedom from Imperial con- 
trol, were the most important feature of the Westphalian settlement 
in Germany. Not only were the princes allowed to impose their own 
religion on their subjects, but they could now legally conduct an 
independent foreign policy and conclude treaties, subject to the mean- 
ingless restriction that these should not be directed against the 
Emperor or Empire. The Emperor himself lost the right to declare 
war, make peace or levy taxation in the name of the Empire, without 
the consent of the Imperial Diet. These changes, which all confirmed 
the power of the princes and limited that of the Emperor, were to be 
the basis of the Imperial constitution till the dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806. 

The terms of the settlement, in one sense, merely reflected the long 
decline in Imperial power, but they were also significant because the 
Emperor Ferdinand II and his son Ferdinand III had tried, and nearly 
succeeded, to reverse the trend. Their attempt, which the Spanish 
Habsburgs had supported, had been defeated militarily, and this defeat 
was confirmed by the peace. The idea that the Empire itself was an 
actual state, capable of pursuing its own policies, was finally dead. 
This did not mean, however, that the Emperor was now powerless 
within the Holy Roman Empire or that the Imperial title had no value. 
Emperors continued after 1648 to interfere within Germany and to 
have a great deal of influence there, particularly among the smaller 
states. The Habsburg emperors themselves, moreover, were by far 
the strongest of the German princes because of the size of their own 
hereditary lands. The Emperor was also still recognised as the 
defender of Christendom against the Turks, and prestige reaped from 
victories in the Turkish Wars of the late seventeenth century (see 
Pp. 74ff.) was to enhance his authority in the Empire. The Imperial 
title could also bring its bearer tangible material support, if the 
princes and the Emperor agreed on a common purpose, as in the 
later wars against Louis XIV of France. 

After 1648 a distinction has to be made between the emperors as 
rulers of the Holy Roman Empire and as rulers of Austria. They partly 
compensated for their failure in Germany by their success in their own 
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hereditary lands. Unlike their Spanish cousins the Austrian Habsburgs 
were more powerful than in 1618. Absolutism had increased and 
religious uniformity been imposed in Austria and Bohemia, while the 
Bohemian elective monarchy had been made hereditary in 1627. The 
Austrian Habsburgs’ family lands were now a power in thcir own 
right, one which was soon to expand dramatically. 

The peace of Westphalia was important in establishing a territorial 
base-line which was continually referred to in treaties down to 1789. 
It also established certain general principles which influenced inter- 
national relations throughout the same period. The practice was 
begun of calling a general congress to conclude wars. At Westphalia 
all the European powers were present except England, which was 
involved in civil war, and the more remote Poles, Russians and Turks: 
future congresses usually included representatives of most European 
powers. The procedures employed in these congresses, as well as 
questions of precedence, were tentatively developed at Westphalia. 
Where there did seem a great difference, however, between the West- 
phalian congress and the later ones was that Westphalia was in fact 
two congresses. Religion was important enough at the end of the 
Thirty Years War for the Protestant opponents of the Emperor to 
negotiate at Osnabriick and the Catholics at Miinster. But the peace 
concluded the last war which could in any sense be called religious, 
and it inaugurated a period of almost complete secularisation in 
European politics. The principle was now accepted that cach state 
could have its own religion (although the same rule was not applied 
between a ruler and his own subjects). At the same time, while states 
were still to strive for hegemony, there was also a general acceptance 
that all states were independent and theoretically equal, at least if they 
were monarchies. The concept of a united Christendom with a secular 
and a religious head (the Emperor and the Pope), which Charles V 
had briefly tried to revive, had been dying for ce 
a death-blow with the Reformation and the fragmentation of Chris- 
tiamity. It was now finally buried after Westphalia and was only to 


ae in a rather different form with Napoleon and his ‘new 
order. 


nturies and suffered 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE FRANCO-SPANIS 
1648-1659 CO-SPANISH WAR, 


Surprisingly, France's victory in the Thirty Years War did not lead 
to large conquests from Spain or even to the assertion of French ascend- 
ancy in Europe. Cardinal Mazarin, the chief minister of Italian origin 
during the regency for Louis XIV, had deliberately rejected the idea 
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of peace with Spain in 1648: he believed that, once free of the war in 
Germany, France could defeat Spain so decisively that she would have 
to surrender not only the Burgundian Circle (the Southern Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg and Franche-Comté) but even her Italian posses- 
sions and Catalonia. These aims went far beyond extending France 
to her ‘natural frontiers’ of the Rhine, the Alps and the Pyrences*: it 
amounted to an intention to absorb Spain’s European empire, a far 
cry from the fear of Spain which had forced France under Cardinal 
Richelicu to intervene in the Thirty Years War. However, Mazarin 
had miscalculated badly because of the outbreak of the Frondes 
(1648-53). These domestic revolts paralysed the French government 
and allowed the Spaniards to recover and to invade France. The suc- 
cessful French general, Condé, who had destroyed the Spanish infan- 
try at Rocroi (1643) and Lens (1648), deserted to the enemy and even 
allowed Spanish officers into Paris. 

Once the Frondes were over in 1653 and Mazarin regained control, 
the pattern of French victories and Spanish defeats was repeated, 
showing the complete supremacy of French arms. However, although 
the Portuguese were to recover their independence from Spain (finally 
recognised in 1668), Philip IV managed to suppress the revolts in 
Catalonia and Naples. He also reasserted Spanish control over Italy 
and the western Mediterranean, where France was handicapped by 
her inferior naval power. French military efforts were concentrated 
on the Southern Netherlands. Although there was now no support 
from the neutral Dutch, Mazarin could eventually supplement his 
own troops with English ones. Cromwell’s Protectorate, with its dis- 
ciplined army and expanding navy, had made war on Spain in the 
West Indies in 1655, and in 1657 it agreed to a French alliance. Con- 
sequently, in June 1658 English Ironsides and French troops defeated 
Spain at the battle of the Dunes and captured Dunkirk. English inter- 
vention made Spain anxious for peace, and this was signed in Novem- 
ber 1659, the peace of the Pyrenees. This peace set the seal on the 
conclusion of Spain’s long reign as the dominant European power: 
from now on Spain was to be a power on the defensive, engaged in 
a lengthy struggle to prevent the partition of her European and over- 
seas empires the other powers. 

aaria been ie keen on peace by 1659. The financial 
strain of the war was beginning to tell and it was clear that further 
campaigns would be needed to force Spain to make major conces- 
sions, such as the cession of the Southern Netherlands. He seems to 
have felt he had not much longer to live and wanted to pass on a 


*The ‘natural frontiers’ did not become an objective of French policy tll the French 
Revolution. Although seventeenth and eighteenth-century governments often thought 
in terms of defensible frontiers, their ambitions were never limited by France's natural 


geographical boundaries and often went beyond them. 
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France at peace to the young Louis XIV. Moreover, the Cardinal also 
saw the chance for a dynastic marriage between the King and Spain. 
Mazarin was prepared to settle for fairly minor territorial gains in 
return for a marriage. Accordingly, in the peace of the Pyrenees 
France’s gains were limited in the north to Artois and small parts of 
Flanders, together with Roussillon and Cerdagne in the South. Dun- 
kirk was ceded to England — it was later sold to France by the restored 
Charles II in 1662. France’s southern border had therefore reached the 
Pyrenees: Mazarin agreed to this, not so much because it was a ‘nat- 
ural frontier’, but because it was all he could get in the circumstances. 
France had failed to absorb the Burgundian Circle, but the acquisitions 
in the north, together with those made at Westphalia, had broken and 
weakened Spanish encirclement. In Italy Spain was still the predom- 
inant power, although the Duke of Savoy was effectively a French 

satellite and his Alpine fortress of Pinerolo was in French hands. 
The peace treaty included an agreement for the marriage of Louis 
XIV to the Spanish Infanta, Maria Theresa, and this took place in 
1660. Louis’s mother, Anne, had wanted the marriage for sentimental 
reasons, as she was Philip IV’s sister, but the real purpose was to 
secure a claim to the Spanish succession. Maria Theresa was Philip IV's 
daughter by his first marriage, and his second marriage had so far 
only produced another daughter, Margaret Theresa, and a run of 
sickly, short-lived boys — the last of whom, the later Charles II, was 
not born till 1661. Although Maria Theresa had to renounce the 
succession on her marriage, this was in return for a dowry. The 
French knew full well the Spaniards would be unable to pay this and 
ON ay a hale es in ie future if the succession to Sp 
in Spanish and French law pe Se ee 
and her unborn children’s ol ev one could renounce both her own 
as 1646, when Mazarin had be oe gbr pene se oe tens ago 
had written, ‘once the Eae an ai ae eee 
the succession to the Spanish hae nts ela tae pee at oe 
S, whatever renunciations she has 


to make’. The ambiguities in the peace of the Pyrenees were even- 
ied to be exploited by France in the same way as those in West- 
phalia. 


During this final, and ultimately successful, de e 
against Spain France had had to fight on her ee oe 
lish intervention at the very end. The French army, which at times 
numbered 150,000 men and which had been reorganised by Le Tellier 
to ensure direct royal control, had proved far superior to that of Spain. 
The Spanish court had also fought the war alone: it had been diplo- 
matically isolated largely through Mazarin’s negotiating skill. The 
Cardinal had managed to construct a diplomatic system which pro- 
vided France with security and gave her more confidence in facing 
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Spain. He had been determined to keep the Maritime Powers* away 
from Madrid, to maintain good relations with both, despite their war 
of 1652-54, and, if possible, to persuade them to join France. 
Although he failed to get further military help from the Dutch, they 
remained essentially pro-French, while the English had entered the 
struggle on the French side in 1657. He also worked hard to stay on 
good terms with both Protestant and Catholic princes in Germany 
and to extend the range of relationships France had enjoyed during 
the Thirty Years War: this would protect France's gains at Westphalia, 
increase her own influence in the Empire and counter that of Austria. 
The immediate intention was to prevent a renewal of the connection 
between the Austrian and Spanish Habsburgs and block the dispatch 
of Austrian help to Spain during the Franco-Spanish War. Mazarin 
succeeded fully in the latter, and only a few Austrian regiments 
assisted the Spaniards in the 1650s. However, he had mixed success 
in opposing Austrian influence in Germany. He failed to stop the 
Emperor Ferdinand Is having his son Ferdinand elected king of the 
Romans in 1653: this meant the son would succeed the father as 
emperor without a further election. But, when first the young Fer- 
dinand died in 1654 and then the Emperor himself in 1657, the Car- 
dinal was presented with a chance to interfere. He immediately began 
to work underhand to have Louis XIV, or at least a non-Habsburg, 
elected emperor. Habsburg influence was still too strong, however, 
and Ferdinand’s cighteen-ycar-old son, Leopold, was elected emperor 
in 1658. None the less, the new Emperor Leopold I was forced by the 
princes to accept a ‘capitulation’, clearly partly inspired by French 
diplomacy, which bound him not to send military help to Spain. 
Mazarin’s diplomatic offensive in the Empire culminated, after the 
Imperial election, with France’s joining an association of states known 
as the League of the Rhine. This league had originally been the cre- 
ation of the Catholic Archbishop-Elector of Mainz, John Philip von 
Schönborn, who had been largely responsible for forcing the ‘capit- 
ulation’ on Leopold I. Schénborn had managed to fuse together a 
league of Catholic Rhenish and Protestant north-German states: the 
intention was to keep their independence from the Emperor and to 
prevent the extension of the Franco-Spanish War into north-west 
Germany. In 1658 this was converted into the League of the Rhine, 
with France now joining Mainz, Cologne, Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick- 
Lüneburg, Neuburg and Sweden (as ruler of the Swedish lands in 
Germany). Over the next four years the league was joined by Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Wiirttemberg, Minster and Trier, and finally in 1665 by 
Brandenburg-Prussia. The league’s declared aim was to defend the 
territorial settlement of Westphalia and princely liberties, and this 
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essentially meant against the Emperor. France provided subsidies to 
hire mercenaries, and there was a permanent secretariat at Frankfurt. 
The league’s success and strength owed most to the good personal 
relations between Mazarin and Schénborn. Although Mazarin grad- 
ually turned the league into an instrument of French policy, he could 
not push it too far: Schénborn and his associates were primarily intent 
on preserving neutrality and maintaining peace in Germany after the 
devastations of the Thirty Years War. They did not want to become 
mere satellites of France, and Mazarin on the whole respected this. 
For the moment, at least, the German princes and France still recog- 
nised that they had much in common in opposition to Austrian Habs- 
burg power and a possible revival of the Austro-Spanish family 
connection. However, over the next generation the princes were to 
become aware that France posed as great a threat to their independence 
as the Habsburgs. 


SWEDISH SUPREMACY IN THE NORTH, 1648-1660 


By the peace of Westphalia Sweden had become a European as well 
as the leading Baltic power. Her gains in Germany — Bremen and 
Verden, Wismar and western Pomerania with Stralsund and Stettin 
(Szeczin) — gave her direct control of the mouths of the three rivers, 
the Weser, Elbe and Oder. These new possessions, together with seats 
in the Imperial Diet and her guarantee of the peace settlement, also 
allowed her to interfere continually in Germany and seemed to make 
her a permanent factor in Imperial politics. This, of course, was wel- 
come to the French, who had used Sweden during the Thirty Years 
War as a counter to the Austrian Habsburgs and intended to continue 
this policy. But Germany had always been of secondary importance 
to the Swedes. Even during the Thirty Years War they had intervened 
in the Empire principally to defend their position in the eastern Baltic. 

Sweden’s Baltic empire had been created entirely by military con- 
quest over the previous century through wars against Denmark, 
Poland and Russia. In 1648 Westphalia had added German conquests 
to an existing large trans-Baltic empire: the traditional dependency of 
Finland, the whole castern Baltic coast and much of the interior from 
Viborg (Viipuri) to Riga, and the Baltic islands of Gotland and Osel. 
Yet on the Scandinavian peninsula itself Sweden had not yet reached 
her modern boundaries. She had recently annexed the western pro- 
vinces of Jemteland and Herjedalen from Denmark, but the Danes 
still ruled much of modern southern Sweden as well as Norway it- 
self. This meant that the Danes held both sides of the entrance to the 
Baltic, the Sound, although the Swedes had won exemption from 
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Sound dues. This was important because Sweden’s empire ensured 
she had almost complete control of the trade in metals, grain and 
‘naval stores’ (timber, hemp and flax), which were produced in the 
Baltic hinterland and were vital to western Europe. Only some Prus- 
sian and Polish ports were free from her grip. 

Sweden’s population was small: only half the empire’s 2.5 million 
was Swedish. But her sound administration, near monopoly of 
European copper production, a successful arms industry and a splen- 
did army practising revolutionary methods and led by rulers and gen- 
erals of genius, had made her the dominant northern power. Her rivals 
lacked her advantages and military strength. The weakest was Russia 
whose monarchy had disintegrated during the ‘Time of Troubles’, 
and who had also to cope with periodic invasions from the Poles in 
the west and the Turks’ Tartar vassals in the south. Russian power 
only recovered slowly during the the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The elective monarchy in Poland, which by contrast had proved 
far more effective than Russian tsardom in the first decades of the 
century, was to decline relentlessly, and Polish armies had consistently 
been beaten by the Swedes. Denmark had proved the strongest 
and most tenacious of Sweden’s enemies, but she had suffered an un- 
remitting series of defeats and annexations. 

Sweden valued the gains made in Germany at Westphalia 
mainly because of the leverage provided against Denmark from the 
south. Her main concern after 1648 was not to be the systematic 
development of her German position but a continuation of the strug- 
gle for supremacy around the Baltic. Until the end of the century the 
struggle was still essentially one between Sweden and Denmark. In 
1648 the Danes wanted revenge for past losses, while the Swedes were 
looking for an opportunity to expel them from the southern prov- 
inces, especially Scania (Skane). The Swedes also inevitably wished 
to complete their control of the Baltic coastline by seizing the Polish 
and possibly the East Prussian ports. (East Prussia was ruled by the 
Elector of Brandenburg with the title of duke of Prussia.) Although 
Poland was less of a historic enemy than Denmark, she had proved 
almost as serious a foe since the beginning of the seventeenth century: 
as the standard-bearer of the Catholic Counter-Reformation in north- 
ern Europe Poland had posed a religious threat to Protestant Sweden, 
but more importantly Poland’s Vasa rulers claimed the Swedish 
throne and wanted to regain Livonia (Latvia). Poland’s Russian neigh- 
bours had a long-standing grievance against Sweden because all their 
outlets to the Baltic were in her hands. Moreover, the Westphalian 
peace had created new rivals for Sweden. The Elector of Brandenburg 
wanted to add Swedish Pomerania, with its important ports, to the 
poorer castern part he had received in 1648, and the rulers of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg (the later electorate of Hanover) were soon to hope 
for Bremen and Verden. Not only, therefore, was Sweden’s Baltic 
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empire incomplete in her own eyes: she was herself surrounded by 
several irreconcilable enemies. 

For the moment Sweden had clear military superiority over her 
enemies, but her naval supremacy was less certain. A navy was essen- 
tial to hold the empire together, and Sweden’s was stronger than those 
of the other Baltic powers. However, the western Maritime Powers, 
the Dutch and the English, were heavily dependent on the Baltic 
trade. They could send their own superior fleets almost at will into 
the Baltic. Their main aim was to maintain an equilibrium there. In 
the Swedo-Danish War of 1643-45 the Dutch fleet had helped the 
Swedes, but they were soon to shift their support when they felt the 
balance had been tipped too much in favour of Sweden. 

Sweden’s natural resources were poor, and her rulers had been 
determined that the empire and the campaigns to win it should pay 
for themselves. However, the whole imperial enterprise produced 
huge financial and political problems and was really too much for 
Sweden. One of the most serious crises occurred after the Thirty 
Years War during the 1650s under Queen Christina. When she abdi- 
cated in 1654, her successor was her cousin, Charles X (1654-60). He 
was a soldier of genius, whose solution to the domestic crisis was to 
try to bind the country together by an even more expansionist policy 
which aimed to establish total Swedish domination of the Baltic. First 
of all he looked towards Poland, hoping to annex her ports and com- 
plete Swedish control of the eastern and southern Baltic coast. The 
Polish King, John Casimir (1648-68), had given him reason enough 
by reviving the Polish Vasa claim to the Swedish monarchy at Chris- 
tina’s abdication. However, the real reason Charles attacked Poland 
at this time was the increasingly unstable internal situation there — the 
election of the weak John Casimir to the Polish throne had led to a 
further erosion of the declining power of the crown and had strength- 
ened the position of the greater nobles. More immediately, the Swed- 
ish attack coincided with a massive Cossack revolt in the Polish 
Ukraine, on the south-eastern borders with Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire. In 1654 the Russian Tsar Alexis (1645-76) answered appeals 
from the Cossacks and intervened to seize the Polish Ukraine. The 
huge Polish state seemed about to disintegrate, and there were inev- 
itable fears in Stockholm that Russia would annex large areas and then 
80 on to attack Sweden’s Baltic lands. Charles X was determined that 
if anyone took parts of Poland it should be Sweden. He now seemed 
to have been offered the Opportunity to gain the Polish and possibly 
the Prussian ports. 

_ The War of the North (1655-60) began with Swedish armies scor- 
ing spectacular victories in Poland between 1655 and 1657. However, 
the size of the country and the fragmentation of central authority 
made it difficult for Charles to get the Poles to admit defeat and to 
cede any territory. Moreover, his military victories frightened both 
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Poland’s neighbours and her enemies: Austria sent troops to help 
John Casimir in 1656, and the Russians decided to change sides, un- 
successfully attacking Livonia and Riga in 1656-58. 

More importantly, in June 1657 Frederick III of Denmark declared 
war, encouraged by Austrian diplomacy and by that of the Dutch 
who now feared total Swedish control of the Baltic. No proper 
alliance was concluded between Sweden’s enemies, however, and the 
coalition proved to be a far less formidable one than in the Great 
Northern War after 1700. But Charles X now needed to disengage 
from what had in any case become an impossible situation in Poland 
and to turn his attention to tackling the Danes who were a greater 
and more immediate danger to Sweden proper. 

War against Denmark offered Charles the chance to pursue a more 
dramatic imperialist policy. He intended not only to seize the Sound, 
which would give Sweden control of all Baltic trade, but also to des- 
troy Denmark’s monarchy, aristocracy and national independence. In 
January and February 1658 Charles led his army on a series of im- 
pressive marches across the frozen sea to the gates of Copenhagen it- 
self. The helpless Danes had to sign a peace at Roskilde, ceding all 
present-day southern Sweden and the island of Bornholm. The 
Swedish King clearly only meant this as a preliminary and in the 
spring attacked Copenhagen, intending to raze the city. A confused 
period then followed as the Dutch and Austrians, the two former 
enemies, tried to bring naval and military aid to Frederick III. (This 
was a clear sign that the antagonisms of the Thirty Years War could 
be forgotten in the face of what appeared a greater danger.) De- 
nmark’s independence was saved only by the dispatch of a Ducth 
fleet to the Baltic in 1659. But the death, the following year, of 
Charles X, and the succession of a minor, Charles XI, finally 
brought the Swedish adventure to an end. 

It was largely French diplomatic intervention which managed to 
impose a northern settlement acceptable to the regency for the young 
Charles XI in 1660. France interfered because she wanted to retain 
Sweden as an ally against Austria in Germany and eastern Europe. 
The French hoped to transform Sweden into a loyal dependant rather 
than the imperialist power she had become under Charles X. They 
also felt it important to preserve Poland and to use her, together with 
Sweden and the Turks, despite their hostility towards one another, 
to form an eastern barrier against the Austrian Habsburgs. 

In the Danish-Swedish peace of Copenhagen, negotiated by 
France, Sweden gained the southern provinces of Scania, Blekinge, 
Bohuslan and Halland (Halland was already held on a long lease), but 
she had to return Bornholm. She also had to accept her failure to 
achieve the complete command of the Sound and of the Baltic which 
Charles X had wanted. At the complementary Swedish—Polish peace 
of Oliva, Stockholm’s gains were limited to Casimir’s renunciation 
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of the Swedish throne and recognition of Sweden's sovereignty 
in Livonia. As important, the treaty recognised the ruler of Branden- 
burg-Prussia, Frederick William (the ‘Great Elector’, 1640-88), as 
full sovereign duke of Prussia instead of his holding it as a fief of Po- 
land. The Elector had swung to and fro between the Swedes and 
Poles in the past war to try to achieve this. Finally, in 1661, Sweden 
and Russia made peace at Kardis, where Swedish control of the Bal- 
tic provinces was accepted by Tsar Alexis. The Tsar had in fact 
halted his campaigns against Riga in 1658 and renewed his war 
against Poland once the Swedes had turned on Denmark. His war 
with Poland continued till the peace of Andrusovo in 1667, when 
Russia gained parts of the Ukraine with Kiev and Smolensk. 

With the 1660-61 settlements Sweden’s empire reached its greatest 
extent. However, she had proved incapable of the imperialist role 
Charles X had striven for. French diplomacy had been needed to res- 
cuc her at his death; yet although the Swedish empire itself was never 
to gell into a political and economic unity, there was no scrious danger 
of disintegration from within. The real threat to its future survival 
came from its external enemies, Denmark, Poland, Russia and, 
increasingly, Brandenburg-Prussia. The oldest enemy, Denmark, was 
to remain the most dangerous for the rest of the century, because she 
was the closest and the most determined on revenge. Moreover, the 
Danes’ recent humiliation led to a strengthening of the Danish mon- 
archy which was declared absolute in 1660. On the other hand, the 
monarchy in Poland was continuing to lose ground to the nobility. 
Poland was now becoming a minor power, lacking an effective 
national army, and an object for subjection and partition by her neigh- 
bours. Although Russia was to take the first share at Andrusovo, the 
Russian state itself had proved incapable, as yet, of breaking into the 
Swedish Baltic provinces. It was inevitable, however, that it would 
try again in the years ahead. For the immediate future both Poland 
and Russia would soon be preoccupied with a renewal of Turkish 
expansion in the south (see pp. 71ff.). This would give Sweden a 
breathing-space in the eastern Baltic. But on the southern shores of 
the sea Brandenburg-Prussia’s army and ambitions were growing 
fast, and over the next generation would be directed against Sweden. 


LOUIS XIV’S ASSUMPTION OF POWER AND THE 
WAR OF DEVOLUTION, 1661-68 


When Cardinal Mazarin died in March 1661 Louis XIV was twenty- 


two. He almost immediately assumed absolute power, ruling as his 
own first minister. For more than half a century the King and France 
— it was impossible to separate the two — were to dominate European 
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politics. This French ascendancy, which only a union of almost all 
Europe could eventually destroy, was built on a mixture of France’s 
inherent strength and Louis’s own personality. France’s abundant 
resources had always made her a great power, potentially the leading 
one. But it was only in the 1660s and 1670s, when these resources 
were fully mobilised and the system of absolutism reached its height, 
strengthening the monarchy at home and abroad, that France quickly 
became the undoubted dominant European power. 

The French population of 18 to 19 million was larger than that of 
any European state, including Russia. Louis XIV had three times as 
many subjects as the Spanish or English kings. France’s rich agricul- 
ture and resilient peasantry made the country almost self-sufficient. 
Under Louis’s controller-general of finances, Colbert, industrial and 
commercial enterprises were also expanded rapidly and soon threat- 
ened to outstrip those of England and the Dutch. France’s tax system 
had glaring faults, but it gave the ruler far great revenues than in any 
other state. This was because of the strength of royal government 
within France. Although it has now become fashionable to question 
the extent of Louis’s absolute power, at the time it was the envy of 
most European monarchs. They copied his bureaucracy, his tax sys- 
tem, his army, his palaces and his style of ruling. Yet none could 
match, at least in the seventeenth century, his ability to raise revenue 
and soldiers and to use them largely as he wished. 

Louis personally controlled his army and foreign policy. The two 
were closely bound together, for foreign policy depended on military 
might. Under Le Tellier and his son Louvois a standing army was 
developed which was tightly controlled by the crown through a 
bureaucracy which supervised recruiting, supplying and officering. 
With Louis’s encouragement the army rapidly increased in size. At 
Louis’s accession its peacetime strength was 72,000 and this rose at 
times to 200,000, while in wartime it trebled and even reached nearly 
half a million in his last great war. Its generals, especially Condé and 
Turenne at the beginning, and the master fortress builder and siege 
expert, Vauban, largely established the pattern of warfare followed 
by Europe as a whole till the French Revolution. In addition, Colbert, 
at the beginning of Louis’s personal rule, was building a navy which 
seemed capable of overtaking those of the Dutch and English. 

The French diplomatic service was to set the pace just as much as 
the army. Louis had the finest diplomatic corps in Europe. It covered 
most of the Continent, and its function was not only to negotiate but 
also to bring as many rulers and ministers as possible under French 
influence through the distribution of presents and pensions. Ample 
funds, especially in the early years, brought English kings, German 
princes, Swedish ministers and Polish and Hungarian nobles on to the 
payroll. The direction of France’s diplomacy as well as of her military 
campaigns was firmly in the King’s hands. Although he had only 
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average abilities, he slaved over state papers throughout his life, so 
much so that a modern historian has called him ‘the bureaucratic 
king’. His ministers were always mere servants, although some, such 
as his first and last foreign secretaries, Lionne and Torcy, and his war 
minister, Louvois, could influence the style he adopted. 

Generations of historians have tried to reduce all Louis XIV's for- 
eign policy to a system, to find one unifying theme. Not surprisingly, 
they have largely failed. Both Europe and the King changed consid- 
erably over the half-century of his personal rule, and it is now clear 
that Louis adopted a far more pragmatic approach to problems than 
used to be thought. Yet some underlying constants in his policies can 
be detected. He was determined thoughout his reign to give France 
borders which would make her entirely safe from invasion, to make 
her a strong house which could not be broken into. It was also inev- 
itable, given his close personal control over foreign and military 
affairs, that his own personality affected France’s relations with 
Europe. Like most rulers and nobles of the time he was, as Lionne 
told Queen Christina of Sweden in 1662, ‘sensitive to the last degree 
in anything which affects his honour’. In his eyes the defence of the 
honour or reputation (gloire) of France was inseparable from his own. 
It must be protected above all else, especially as he was convinced that 
France was the leading state in Europe and that he was the leading 
sovereign and his house the leading dynasty. Although Louis’s stress 
on his own person seems abnormal to modern eyes, to justify policies 
on the basis of a state’s national honour, reputation and prestige is still 
very much the norm, even in the second half of the twentieth century. 
In an age when rulers looked on their states as their personal family 
property, it was inevitable that they should stress their personal hon- 
our, reputation and prestige. This also explains why most interna- 
tional disputes tended to be over dynastic claims. Dynasticism was 
a dominant theme in international relations throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

When all is said and done about Louis XIV’s power and pretensions 
and about his preference for war and diplomacy before everything 
else, in practice his territorial demands for France were not that large. 
One can hardly compare them with those of Napoleon or even Fred- 
erick the Great. He certainly never strove for European hegemony on 
a Napoleonic scale, and unlike Frederick the Great who came to 
power at a similar age, entertaining similar wide ambitions, Louis 
took six years before engaging in his first war. He also, despite the 
occasional triumphal entry into a captured city and accompanying his 
armies at the opening of campaigns, had the sense to realise his lim- 
itations as a general and left actual fighting to others. Despite his pre- 
tensions, he usually sought limited objectives. He had a natural 
moderation and refused to push matters to extremes. He said himself, 
*...the more one loves la gloire, the more one ought to be sure to 
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achieve it safely’. Consequently, he always counselled his generals 
against taking risks and seems almost to have preferred to gain his 
objectives without battle. There were surprisingly few major battles 
won by France in the period of undoubted French ascendancy. He 
preferred to exhaust his enemies rather than crush them in the field. 
Warfare in his reign therefore tended to become one of superior de- 
fences and of attrition. 

Mazarin left Louis with a France at peace and with a network of 
alliances and relationships to protect her from a possible revival of 
Spanish and Austrian Habsburg power. Given Louis’s own ambitions 
and the pressures of a court which accepted war as the normal way 
for young nobles to prove themselves, it was inevitable that he would 
use French power aggressively before long. Almost immediately 
French foreign policy began to show a new aggressive spirit and con- 
cern with honour and reputation in a series of ostensibly petty quarrels 
about questions of precedence. There were disputes with Spain in 
1661 and the Papacy in 1662 over violent affrays involving ambas- 
sadors and their servants. In both cases Louis asserted himself bellig- 
erently and forced Madrid and Rome into humiliating surrenders. 
Yet, despite these displays of French power, Louis was slow to go to 
actual war. This was probably because of the influence of the cautious 
ministers he had inherited from Mazarin, especially Lionne and Le 
Tellier, his foreign and war ministers. There were also serious 
domestic difficulties at the beginning of Louis’s personal rule, and 
Colbert was undertaking a financial reconstruction which was to dou- 
ble royal revenues between 1661 and 1667. 

Although, in retrospect, the growing weakness of Spanish power 
is a central theme of the late seventeenth century, this was not so 
apparent in 1661. There was always the danger of a recovery, as had 
happened during the Frondes. The main enemy was therefore still seen 
as Spain, particularly as her territories remained largely intact around 
France’s northern and eastern as well as southern borders. For the time 
being it was clear that the Austrian Habsburgs, whose relations with 
Madrid were uneasy after the accession of Leopold I in 1657, were 
fully occupied with problems in Hungary and with the Turks on their 
eastern borders (see pp. 71ff.). Initially it seemed imperative in Paris 
to consolidate the gains made from both Habsburg powers in 1648 
and 1659 and to assert effective control over the vulnerable points on 
France’s borders, the so-called ‘gates’. These points, the long northern 
frontier, Lorraine, Alsace, Burgundy, the Savoyard Alps and the Pyr- 
enees, could all be used as invasion routes into France. The ‘gates’ in 
the Pyrenean frontier had been largely closed in 1659, but this was 
the only safe frontier. There were, therefore, attempts in the early 
1660s to enforce royal bureaucratic rule in the parts of Alsace won in 
1648, and in 1662 to bribe the Duke of Lorraine to allow his duchy 
to be absorbed by France. Although the Duke refused, Lorraine was 
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effectively under French military control, as was the Italian aR 
duchy of Savoy. The most vulnerable area, however, remaine T 
north, where the Spaniards had made repeated and dangerous attacks 
throughout the last war. The gains in 1659 had gone some ae A 
solve the problem, and in 1662 Louis bought the port of hunian 
from the impecunious Charles II who had been restored to the English 
throne in 1660. But it was clear that Paris was far too vulnerable, and 
this meant that the French King would try to push his frontiers further 
away from the capital at the next opportunity. 

Almost the first ten years of Louis’s personal rule were to be spent 
in attempting to grab what he could of the Spanish Netherlands to 
the north and Spanish Franche-Comté to the cast. This policy was part 
of a wider onc: to isolate Spain and force her, and the other powers, 
to accept French Bourbon claims to at least a share in the Spanish 
succession in spite of the renunciations made by Louis’s wife, Maria 
Theresa, at her marriage. It seemed essential to settle this problem 
because her father, Philip IV, was not expected to live much longer. 
He now had a male heir by his second wife. But this child, Charles, 
born in 1661, was known to be a particularly ailing infant. Besides 
Maria Theresa, the daughter of his first wife, Philip had a daughter 
from his second marriage, Margaret Theresa, who was betrothed to 
the Emperor Leopold. ae n 

It proved casy enough to isolate Spain by maintaining Mazarin’s 
diplomatic system and by dispensing generous foreign subsidies. The 
League of the Rhine was continued and extended, being renewed in 
1661 and 1663. This effectively neutralised the strategically important 
territory of north-west Germany, separated Austria from Spain and 
paralysed the Emperor Leopold in Germany. Although Louis’s 
actions in Alsace and Lorraine had aroused some apprehension among 
the German states, the King had no aggressive ambitions towards 
Germany at this stage and Lionne managed to reassure them. Inter- 
mittent French help was given to the Portuguese rebels who even- 
tually recovered their independence in 1668. Just as important were 
measures to maintain friendship with both Maritime Powers and to 
keep them away from Spain. The restored Stuart, Charles II of Eng- 
land, was anxious to be Louis XIV’s friend and pensioner, while the 
Dutch were even more eager for French goodwill. 

John de Witt, the Dutch Grand Pensionary and the most important 
member of the oligarchical regime in the Republic, believed that 
Dutch security depended on friendship with both England and France 
and on the pursuit of a largely neutralist foreign policy. Above all, 
he was intent on friendship with the French. This was partly from 
historical reasons and also from a growing awareness of the extent of 
French power. But there was also the uncomfortable knowledge that 
Charles II of England wanted the restoration of the power of the 
House of Orange in the Republic in favour of his nephew the young 
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William of Orange. The Dutch therefore concluded a defensive alli- 
ance with France in 1662. However, there were already signs of future 
problems between the Dutch and Louis XIV. Throughout the early 
1660s Louis tried to interest the Dutch in various projects to partition 
the Spanish Netherlands. But the Dutch were understandably nervous 
and increasingly alive to the advantage of leaving things as they were 
— with a weak Spanish administration in Brussels. The French could 
be depended on to limit any revival in Spanish power which might 
threaten the Republic. On the other hand, it was hardly an inviting 
prospect to have the absolute French monarchy and its large army as 
an immediate neighbour. Even suggestions of Dutch territorial gain 
were not attractive: the Dutch burghers had no wish to absorb the 
Southern Netherlands cities, particularly Antwerp, and to allow them 
a share in their own commercial prosperity. Yet the Dutch were afraid 
to reject Louis’s proposals outright, and there was no question of their 
taking open military action against France. 

Louis XIV’s policy of friendship with both Maritime Powers was 
severely tested after 1664 with the outbreak of colonial conflict then 
open war between them. Commercial and colonial rivalries had not 
been solved by the First Anglo-Dutch War (1652-54) and were 
increased by Charles II’s accession. The English were mainly respon- 
sible for a steady deterioration in relations with the Republic. Charles 
Il had his own Navigation Act passed: this was intended to harm the 
Dutch and to encourage English commercial and colonial enterprises 
in North America and West Africa. In 1664 an English squadron 
seized the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam (New York); Dutch 
factories on the Guinea coast were also raided. War followed in 1665. 
In this Second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-67) the Dutch, who managed 
to finance their navy easily enough, soon gained the upper hand, 
whereas Charles II was chronically short of money and the English 
navy had deteriorated markedly since his restoration. The war cul- 
minated in the spectacular Dutch raid up the Medway and the burning 
of ships and the docks at Chatham. Peace was signed at Breda in July 
1667 and was largely achieved through the moderation of the Dutch 
Grand Pensionary, de Witt. He allowed the English to have the right 
to a naval salute in the Channel and to keep New Amsterdam. The 
Dutch gained Surinam, retained their exclusive position in Indonesia 
and won important relaxations of the Navigation Act in north-west- 
ern Europe. However, as one English diplomat remarked, this was 
a ‘snarling peace’. The commercial jealousies were still there and were 
to erupt in a further war within five years. 

Louis XIV had been somewhat embarrassed by appeals from both 
sides for his help. Although he eventually declared war on Charles 
Il (January 1666), as he was obliged to do under the terms of his 
alliance with the Dutch, he managed not to take any real part in the 
struggle or to offend either side. His main concern was to keep the 
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two powers away from Spain. Their war itself gave him a good 
opportunity to attack Spain while they were occupied with their own 
quarrel. He was also able to use the preparations for helping the Dutch 
as a convenient cover for a Spanish war. Such a war had become 
inevitable after 1665 when Philip IV died. . 

Louis took his wife’s claims to the Spanish succession very seri- 
ously, particularly as they offered the chance to annex strategically 
important areas. During the early 1660s he had tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade Madrid to nullify Maria Theresa's renunciation. At his 
death Philip IV left the throne to his young son, who became King 
Charles II; in the event of whose death it was to go to his daughter 
by his second marriage, Margaret Theresa, who was still engaged to 
the Emperor. Undeterred by this, Louis hit upon the idea of using a local 
inheritance law, which applied in Brabant, in the Spanish Nether- 


lands, the law of devolution. This gave preference to daughters of a 
first marriage over sons of a second onc. Frer 


ach lawyers also dredged 
up similar laws in other parts of the Netherlands, Luxemburg and 
Franche-Comté, where first daughters enjoyed partial rights of inher- 
itance. Using these completely bogus claims — the laws had never 
applied to dynastic inheritance — Louis demanded the cession of large 
chunks of the Southern Netherlands and smaller pieces of Luxemburg 
and Franche-Comté. The devolution claims had given hima plausible 
excuse for annexing Spanish territory, while the undoubted rightful 
ruler, Charles II, was still alive. But, not unnaturally, the Spanish 
regency of the child-King’s A 


Okt f ustrian mother, Maria Anna (she was 
Leopold’s sister), rejected Louis’s claims. It also showed its anti- 


French sentiments by allowing Charles’s sister, Margaret Theresa, tO 


marry her uncle, Leopold I, in 1666. (Margaret Theresa’s father and 
mother had also been uncle and niece.) 


In May 1667 Louis XIV’ 
lands, beginning his first an 
(1667-68). For the first tim 
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particularly de Witt, were convinced that they could not fight France. 
De Witt explained their dilemma: ‘To abandon Spain would amount 
to presenting the Netherlands to France; to help her on our own, 
would be madness.” His policy, therefore, was to try to retain French 
friendship while finding some way of limiting her territorial gains 
without running the risk of direct conflict with France. In England, 
however, both Charles’s new ministry, the Cabal, and his parliament 
were more openly anti-French because of Louis’s Catholicism and 
absolutism. This seems to have influenced their actions as much as the 
strategic danger to England from the Netherlands. 

Discussions between the Maritime Powers, after the conclusion of 
their own peace, eventually led to a remarkable diplomatic turnabout, 
when the two states signed an alliance in January 1668. Swedish acces- 
sion to the treaty (largely to show their diplomatic independence from 
France) converted it into the Triple Alliance. This association of the 
three Protestant powers, all of which had been friendly to France, was 
intended to mediate in the Franco-Spanish War and to exert diplo- 
matic pressure on both sides: it was not intended as an anti-French 
coalition. Although it suggested peace on the basis of terms which 
Louis had already offered Spain, the alliance contained a secret clause 
threatening military intervention to reimpose the frontiers of 1659 on 
France if agreement were not reached. De Witt had not wanted to go 
as far as this and probably had no intention of carrying out this clause. 
The Dutch states-general, annoyed at new French commercial tariffs 
(see p. 24), and the English had pressed him to it. None the less the 
alliance seemed a slap in the face to Louis, and it certainly shocked 
him, especially as he immediately discovered the secret clause. 
Although he occupied Franche-Comté carly in 1668 so as to destroy 
the fortresses there and to strengthen his hand, he agreed to treat. 
Peace was signed on 2 May 1668 at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) after 
a short congress held between the two combatants and the Maritime 
Powers. Twelve places in the Southern Netherlands, including Lille 
and Tournai, were ceded to France. Louis had offered Spain the option 
of ceding these or Franche-Comte. The Spaniards had decided on the 
former, largely because they knew it would make France's future 
relations with the Maritime Powers more strained. The territory 
gained by Louis was not very important, and instead of contributing 
to a more rational and defensible frontier for northern France it 
formed an enclave in the Spanish Netherlands. 

Louis would hardly have been satisfied with these gains at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but he intended them as a mere preliminary to much greater 
future ones in the Netherlands. In the event he was never to make 
these and, with hindsight, he might have been wiser to have continued 
the war and risked the consequences. His generals had argued again 
making peace. But Louis had listened to his own natural caution 
to the men raised by Mazarin — his foreign and war ministers, Li 
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and Le Tellier. They argued that France should not continue fighting 
while she was isolated diplomatically: they wanted to disperse the 
Triple Alliance before proceeding to annex the defenceless Spanish 
Netherlands and Franche-Comté. But there was also a further reason 
for making peace and for not humiliating the Spaniards at this ume. 
In January 1668, as the Triple Alliance was being signed, Louis had 
made a secret partition treaty with the Emperor Leopold over the 
Spanish succession. ea 

This partition treaty had developed out of the French foreign min- 
ister Lionne’s earlier successful negotiations to keep the German 
princes neutral during the Franco-Spanish War. It had seemed sensible 
to the French court to try to reach agreement with the other main 
claimants to the Spanish succession, the Austrian Habsburgs. This 
was all the more necessary because of the 
from Madrid about the condition of the Sp 
was four when he succeeded his father 
inbreeding had made him a 
It was widely ex 
his tenth birthd 
issue was not t 
late 1660s his death seemed 


continual reports coming 
anish King Charles II. He 
in 1665. Generations of 


vast, in Europe as well as outside, that its transference 
would dramatically j 


enna over a possible partition in 1667 


: Own military weakness? They were also 
hampered by continuous problems with their Hungarian subjects an 
the Turks (see pp. 71ff.). On the other hand they were determined not 
to let the Spanish successi lip from their grasp. French diplomacy 
managed skilfully to exploit these Austrian doubts and desire for peace 
rtunate that Leopold’s leading ministeT. 
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Lobkowitz, wanted agreement. In effect the French offered the 
Emperor peace and a share in the succession in return for acknow- 
ledging that France also had a right to the inheritance. Recognition of 
the latter would be a significant gain for France and would drive a 
wedge into the family solidarity of the two Habsburg branches. The 
Austrians none the less accepted the French offer: Lobkowitz preferred 
to align with France rather than come to terms with the Triple Alli- 
ance powers and create an anti-French bloc. A secret partition treaty 
was quickly negotiated and agreed on in mid-January 1668 in Vienna. 
The treaty provided that, if Charles II of Spain died, the Spanish 
throne with the American empire, Milan and ports on the Tuscan 
coast, should go to Leopold or his children. The French Bourbons 
were to inherit Spanish Navarre, the Southern Netherlands, Franche- 
Comté, Naples and Sicily, and the Philippines. 

It was as much because of this partition treaty and the need to get 
the agreement of the Spanish regency, as because of pressure from the 
Triple Alliance, that Louis XIV made peace with Spain on such casy 
terms at Aix-la-Chapelle. There seemed little need to be greedy when 
there was the prospect of these huge gains. The Spaniards themselves 
were tacitly to accept the partition treaty, although it was never even 
formally signed between Leopold and Louis XIV. By doing so Mad- 
rid in effect accepted the principle of the Bourbons’ having a stake in 
the succession, in return for being spared immediate major annexa- 
tions. However, the Franco-Austrian partition treaty was soon to be 
a dead letter, as was France's attempt to solve the succession problem 
by agreement with both Vienna and Madrid. Charles II of Spain’s 
painful struggle and survival through childhood made the succession 
issue of far less immediate importance than problems raised by Louis 
XIV’s further ambitions. 


LOUIS XIV’S PREPARATIONS TO ATTACK THE 
DUTCH REPUBLIC, 1668-1672 


Four years after making peace with Spain at Aix-la-Chapelle Louis 
XIV attacked the Dutch Republic. In doing so he finally abandoned 
the alliance system constructed by Richelieu and Mazarin and 
designed to protect France from Spain. The war against the Dutch 
was to lead to the first determined attempts to resist Louis’s progress 
by force and to the beginning of an anti-French system in Europe. 
With hindsight his decision to attack the Dutch must be seen as a 
mistake: its consequences were to dog him for the rest of his reign. 
But at the time no one at the French court opposed this policy, for 
it fitted in with the views of all groups. 
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The French King had been furious about the Triple Alliance of 1668 
and put all the blame for it on the Dutch Wie accused them of tying 
‘to impese their law” on him and of telling him what he should do. 

We railed against their “supportable vanity’ and “bad faith’ and was 
angry at their ‘ingratitude’ towards France, since he believed his coun- 
try had saved them in the past from conquest by Spain. All his royal 
and religious Prejudices came to the surface against a republic of Cal- 
vinist ‘cheese and herring merchants’, who were claiming the right 
to act as a great power because of their commercial success. He came 
almost to believe it was his moral duty to destroy their state and to 
subject them to some form of monarchical authority, cither his own 
or that of the native House of Orange. There were, however, other 
political and economic motives, which have often seemed more 
important to historians. 

The annexation of more or all of the Spanish Netherlands and 
Franche-Comté remained a fixed objective of Lou 


The refusal of Spain’s child-King, Charles II, 
Franco-Austrian Partition 


that, for the immediate future, any 
have to be taken by force. Although Spain herself was now incapable 

is, the Dutch seemed determined to resist it by dip- 
lomatic means and possibly by force. The French therefore concluded, 
as Louis’s minister Louvois put it, that ‘the only way to conquer the 
Spanish Netherlands successfully is to humble the Dutch and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy them’. 

Modern historians have tended to stress the economic causes of the 
war, drawing comparisons with the undoubted economic basis for the 
contemporary Anglo-Dutch wars. And there certainly was fierce 
commercial rivalry between France and Holland. Louis’s controller- 
general of finances, Colbert, had been setting up state-funded indus- 
tries and overseas companies, as well as creating a navy almost from 
scratch. But his commercial enterprises had had only limited success, 
because Frinch traders had found it difficult to establish themselves 
in European and world markets whic! were already dominated by the 
Dutch. Colbert’s mercantilist views, which held that the volume of 
world trade was static, led him to conclude that France could only 
gain a share of this by taking it from the Dutch. Almost from the 
beginning of Louis’s personal rule, therefore, he had been waging a 
tariff war against Dutch trade (much as the English were doing with 
their navigation laws) to try to get French imports and exports carried 
i i and to try to break the Dutch 
gar. Preliminary tariffs in 1664 
ous ones in 1667 and 1670-71. 
and in 1672 banned all French 
ise the tariff weapon effectively 
depended on free trade. However, 


were followed by far more rigor 
Although the Republic retaliated 
imports for a year, it could not u 
because Dutch commercial success 
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Colbert decided that tariffs were only a partial answer and that 

France's economic success could only be assured by the military 
destruction of the Dutch and the fordble seizure of their commerce. 
He consequently became as determined on war as the many young 
militarists at the French court. He declared: “As we have destroyed 
Spain on land, we must destroy Holland at sea. The Dutch have no 
right to seize all trade.’ 

Louis welcomed and encouraged Colbert’s view of the Dutch, as 
it coincided with his own wish to ruin them. But trade was not his 
main reason for going to war. The King was not very interested in 
economic matters, and to fight a war simply for commercial gain 
would be to reduce himself to the level of the Dutch herring mer- 
chants he despised. He attacked the Dutch to humble and even to 
annihilate an ignoble and heretical so-called friend who had insulted 
him. The war itself would also provide a further opportunity for 
Louis to prove his virility to his court by defending his honour and 
winning military glory. These were motives enough for war in the 
seventeenth century. 

As soon as he had concluded peace at Aix-la-Chapelle in May 1668 
Louis XIV deliberately began to plan to attack the Dutch. The war 
was to take four years to organise. Originally he had intended to begin 
it in three, but diplomatic problems with the German princes caused 
Louis to defer it till 1672. This delay once again illustrates the King’s 
caution. Instead of rushing into war he was determined to wait until 
he had strengthened his army and navy, isolated the Dutch diplo- 
matically and constructed a new system around France which would 
replace the traditional and now defunct relationship with the Repub- 
lic. The size and efficiency of the army were increased by Le Tellier 
and his son Louvois, who, despite his youth, played an equal part and 
was proving an administrator of great talent. At the same time Col- 
bert was able to spend lavishly on building an Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean fleet, which was quickly catching up on both the Dutch and 
the English. 

Before these military forces could be unleashed Lionne was put to 
work to destroy the Triple Alliance and gather a group of client states 
round France. This proved a fairly easy, if rather lengthy, undertaking 
and was largely a question of cash. France’s main effort was concen- 
trated at first on England, whose navy was needed to supplement 
Colbert’s. She proved willing enough to abandon the Triple Alliance 
and to join in an attack on the Dutch. The commercial differences 
between the Maritime Powers remained after the last war, and the 
opportunity was now being offered of an alliance with the huge 
strength of France to revenge the humiliation of the attack on 
Chatham. Charles II believed a new war would be popular, and ie 
welcomed Louis’s approach for personal and domestic reasons. He 
had probably considered his recent alliance with the Dutch as a way 
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of increasing his own worth in Louis XIV’s eyes. Throughout the 
sinuous foreign policies of his reign Charles remained basically pro- 
French and an admirer of Louis and his government. He now saw a 
successful liaison with the French King as a means to acquire subsidies 
which would reduce his dependence on parliament and let him 
implement absolutist and Catholic policies at home. However, he 
failed to realise that the war would cost him more than the French 
subsidies and force him either into a growing client relationship with 
Louis or into an even more vulnerable position vis-a-vis parliament. 
Charles’s military and financial weakness meant that England was 
always a secondary power throughout the Restoration period. That 
Louis recognised this is shown by the comparatively trivial sums he 
was ready to spend in subsidies to her. 

In June 1670, through the mediation of his favourite sister, 
‘Minette’, who was married to Louis's brother, Charles II signed the 
secret treaty of Dover. This treaty was essentially a personal under- 
standing between the two kings: only two of Charles’s ministers were 
informed, since wider publicity would have been too risky in the 
English political climate. Charles agreed to attack the Dutch coast 
with his own troops and ships at the same time as Louis launched his 
own assault. In return France was to provide subsidies of £225,000 
a year and England was to make territorial gains around the Scheldt 
estuary, which would allow her to develop a commercial base there. 
Significantly, Louis left unsaid what he intended to take for himself. 
In the second part of the treaty Charles declared his intention to 
announce his conversion to Catholicism at a time of his own choos- 
ing, and Louis promised additional subsidies and even troops in case 
of opposition in England. Charles himself was the instigator of this 
conversion clause, and he seems to have intended it to prove his good 
faith and to extract more money from France. When Charles had to 
involve more ministers in the signature of a second treaty in Decem- 
ber 1670, he deliberately hid this clause from them, knowing the 


uproar it would provoke. This second treaty fixed the date for the 
Joint attack as spring 1672. 


The English defection effect 
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worry was the attitude of the German powers. Spain was now so 
militarily weak and divided by factional quarrels at court that she 
could be safely ignored and dealt with once the war had begun. How- 
ever, the German princes were far more important, because the 
French had decided to attack the Dutch along their eastern border 
rather than crossing the Spanish Netherlands and trying to force their 
way over the rivers and past the fortresses which guarded the Republic 
from the south. As a preliminary to this eastern invasion plan French 
troops occupied all Lorraine in 1670. Its duke, Charles IV, who had 
shown too much independence for Louis’s taste and was leaning 
towards the Dutch, had to flee. The occupation, which showed every 
sign of being permanent, had its long-term value in closing one more 
of the ‘gates’ of France and in finally separating the Spanish Nether- 
lands from Franche-Comté, but its immediate importance was to clear 
the way for the march of French troops northwards to the Dutch 
border. 

The occupation of Lorraine, which was part of the German 
Empire, aroused protests from some of the German princes and from 
the Emperor Leopold. It produced much suspicion about France’s 
ultimate intentions in Germany. None the less, despite this and the 
fact that the League of the Rhine had collapsed in the mid-1660s, 
Louis’s foreign minister, Lionne, managed before his death in 1671 
to wage a successful diplomatic campaign in the Empire and to deny 
the Dutch any support there. Between 1670 and 1672 several bilateral 
treaties, usually involving the payment of French subsidies, were 
negotiated with the Rhenish archbishop-electors, Saxony, the Pala- 
tinate, the Brunswick duchies, Bavaria and others. The alliance with 
Bavaria seemed of particular value because the electorate could block 
possible Austrian moves across southern Germany. However, Bran- 
denburg-Prussia, which was of equal importance because of its large 
army and possessions on the lower Rhine, proved elusive. The Great 
Elector was to vacillate between the French and the Dutch throughout 
the early 1670s. Subsidies and the fear of Louis’s army inclined him 
towards France, but an appetite for the Pomeranian lands of Sweden, 
France’s ally, disposed him towards his fellow Calvinists in the 
Republic. Although Brandenburg-Prussia was equivocal, Louis could 
count on allies of even more strategic value: the Archbishop-Elector 
of Cologne and the Bishop of Minster agreed to allow Louis to use 
their territories as a way into the Republic and to join in the attack. 
The French diplomatic offensive was rounded off a few months before 
the outbreak of war by a treaty with Emperor Leopold. Although 
Franco-Austrian relations had not become warm after the partition 
treaty of 1668, and Austria bitterly resented the occupation of Lorraine 
in 1670, she had wanted to avoid direct conflict with France so as to 
concentrate on the subjection of her Hungarian lands. Consequently, 
in November 1671 the two powers signed a neutrality agreement: 
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Leopold promised nate interfere in the Dutch War provided it did 

i zer into the Empire. ae 
glee the weer of 1671-72 ee ees ee m 
Cologne. Her army had never been in finer trim, her pea ns ee 
in surplus, and her English, Münster and Cologne allies ai ee 
determined to enter the war. But what had the Dutch been oa be 
save themselves? They had been warned as long ago as siinne a 
by their envoy in Paris that Louis intended ‘to take revenge he icy 
fail’. France’s hostility was shown clearly enough by the tarif a ne 
and subsequent diplomatic moves. Yet the Dutch oligarchs an ns 
Grand Pensionary, de Witt, did little to defend themselves. In pr: 
this came from a refusal to believe that France would actually attac 
them. De Witt himself showed a surprising lack of diplomatic a 
ative and seemed incapable of envisaging a system different from a 
one he had always depended on, that is, one based on French en st 
ship. In February 1672 the Republic did sign a defensive treaty n m 
Spain and this brought some help from the Governor of the Sout bees 
Netherlands during the year. But this had little effect on the app á 
of the initial French attack because of the complete collapse of es 
Republic’s own army. This was in a disastrous state at the begimning 
of the war. Supplies were short at a time when Dutch citizens we 
selling munitions to the French. Although the Dutch navy was 1! 
better shape than ever, efforts were only m dé 
for war at the start of 1672. As leader of the large city merchants, 
Witt had found it difficult to advocate rebuilding the army in casce 1 
strengthened the interests of their domestic political rivals, the we 
Porters of the young Prince William of Orange. The Orange family 
had always been associated with the army, and they had used it Le 
increase their own power in the past. The Dutch oligarchs did not 
intend to allow a revival of Orangist power which seemed to have 
been finally crushed in 165() on the death of William’s father. 
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some fortresses and avoiding others, as the enemy army, a quarter of 
its size, retreated in disarray. By the end of June the French controlled 
the provinces of Guelderland and Utrecht, and their German allies had 
taken Overijssel, Drente and half of Groningen. The Republic was 
prostrate, but the French possibly advanced too cautiously, worried 
about outrunning their supplies. The Dutch therefore seized the 
chance to open the dykes and flooded the area south of the Zuider 
Zee. This saved Amsterdam and the province of Holland, which 
could now only be reached by sea. Further French advance, at least 
for the rest of the year, was now clearly impossible, while Anglo- 
French naval action against the Republic had failed. 

The French had not expected to be halted in this way, and the open- 
ing of the dykes gave the Dutch enough time for a European coalition 
to be created which would ultimately save them. But at the time this 
setback seemed irrelevant, a minor delay to the French advance which 
would be overcome when the floods cleared. In the meantime Louis’s 
troops occupied all the landward provinces. Consequently, when de 
Witt’s desperate government asked for peace at the end of June, offer- 
ing huge cessions of Dutch territory, their terms were contemp- 
tuously rejected. In the flush of victory, and encouraged by Louvois, 
whose influence had increased since Lionne’s death, Louis was now 
aiming at the destruction of Dutch independence, while Colbert was 
planning to take over their commerce. The French King had little 
interest in helping the English and was merely demanding for his allies 
the useless northern port of Delfzijl. ; 

France’s understandably vast ambitions were not to be realised 
because of changes in the Republic itself. The disasters of the summer 
had totally discredited de Witt’s regime. He resigned in July and, 
together with his brother, was hacked to pieces in the streets of The 
Hague by an Orangist mob on 20 August. The twenty-two-year-old 
William, Prince of Orange, had already been named stadtholder of 
Holland and Zeeland by the desperate estates. His supporters now 
seized all positions of authority, and although his power rapidly 
diminished as the war progressed, for the moment he had total con- 
trol. There was no question now of accepting Louis's terms or even 
of trying for peace. William, who had been considered by both his 
uncle, Charles II of England, and Louis as a docile ruler of a Dutch 
rump state, was determined to fight to the finish. Although in con- 
tinual poor health and unsuccessful as a general, William probably did 
more than anyone else to curb Louis’s ambitions. He became obsessed 
with what he saw as the danger of French hegemony in western 
Europe, which he felt threatened the Dutch state most of all. He soon 
grasped that only a coalition of the other European states could 
destroy French power. His first steps, therefore, were to reorganise 
Holland’s military defences, to revitalise Dutch diplomacy and to 
appeal for outside help. 
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By autumn 1672 France’s attack on the Republic had caused alarm 
in several parts of Europe. Louis’s careful diplomacy before the w ar 
had been undermined by the dramatic success of his armies and the 
extent of his demands. It was one thing to punish the Dutch but quite 
another to destroy them. The alarm was greatest in Germany, where 
a large number of pamphlets appeared warning that France would 
soon try to subject the Empire as well. Louis’s successful pao 
his military occupation of part of the Empire around Cologne an 
Cleves, as well as of Lorraine beforehand, led to increasing hostility 
in Vienna. Both the Emperor and the Elector of Brandenburg. were 
sufficiently worried to move troops westwards at the close of 1672 
to try to exert pressure on Louis’s Cologne and Miinster allies. 
Spaniards had been just as alarmed, rightly fearing that once in contro 
of the Dutch Republic Louis would simply annex the Southern Neth- 
erlands. Consequently, when Louis returned in triumph to Paris for 
the winter of 1672-73, with his army occupying the Republic's cast- 
ern provinces, an anti-French coalition was already in the making. It 
was formally concluded on 30 August 1673 at The Hague between 
the Dutch, Spain and Austria and the exiled Duke of Lorraine, and 
was to be heavily subsidised by the Dutch. 

In 1673 the Dutch War was fast becoming a European one. Aus- 


trian forces, with the help of some German princes, attacked French 
lines of communication and French 
Rhine to Alsace, while the 


o be found for the war. The original aim si 
d in any case been achieved. By the end 9 
troops had evacuated all but a few garrisons 


war settled down until 1678 into one along 
the territorial 


move in the same direction. As Louis himself said, ‘My allies were 
becoming my enemies’. Above all he had destroyed a century of 
created bitter Dutch hostility which was 
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to be as fundamental for the next half-century as that between the 
House of Bourbon and the Habsburgs. 

By spring 1674 Louis was becoming increasingly isolated in Ger- 
many; by the end of the year, despite promises of more French 
money, only Bavaria maintained a benevolent neutrality towards 
France. In April and May 1674 Cologne and Miinster made peace with 
the Dutch, and on 28 May the German Imperial Diet declared war 
on France, summoning all the princes to assist the Emperor Leopold. 
Their contributions of men and cash were not to be very great, but 
in July 1674 Frederick William of Brandenburg-Prussia joined the 
coalition. This came after much soul-searching since he had been 
forced out of the war the previous year following defeats by France. 
Louis’s response to the situation in Germany was to try to terrorise 
the population in the campaigning areas along the Rhine: the Palatin- 
ate was devastated in 1674 for the first time. Lionne’s subtle diplo- 
macy had now been abandoned in favour of Louvois’s strategy of 
intimidation, and this inevitably created profound distrust and tended 
to knit the anti-French coalition together. Louis’s other ploy of calling 
on his Swedish ally to intervene against Brandenburg-Prussia had the 
same effect upon his enemies. The Swedes in any case proved incap- 
able of mounting a serious incursion and they were decisively beaten 
by Frederick William at Fehrbellin (27 June 1675). A Danish invasion 
of Scania soon made Sweden withdraw from war in Germany to con- 
centrate on her own defence. 

The other partner in the Triple Alliance, won over before the 
Dutch War, England, proved as little help to the French as the 
Swedes. Charles II’s hopes of naval victories against the Dutch were 
disappointed during 1672 and 1673. Even with French naval help, 
England failed to defeat the Dutch fleet, destroy her commerce, 
blockade the Dutch coast or make landings there. This failure, and 
the gradual discovery by Charles’s Protestant ministers and by par- 
liament of the absolutist and Catholic implications of his association 
with France, led to a domestic crisis in 1673. Charles was denied funds 
by parliament and forced to make peace with the Dutch (treaty of 
Westminster, February 1674) on the basis of the status quo. Over the 
next four years there were to be increasing pressures, encouraged by 
William of Orange’s skilful use of propaganda, for England to join 
the anti-French coalition. S ; 

Although observers were slow to recognise it at the time, Anglo- 
French relations were undergoing a fundamental change in the 1660s 
and 1670s. Previously Spain’s role as the leading proponent of the 
Counter-Reformation in western Europe during the sixteenth century 
and the rivalry between her and England overseas had made the Eng- 
lish traditionally hostile to Spain. This had been seen as late as the 
1650s, when Cromwell's Protectorate was at war with her. It was 
therefore natural, in a Europe where France and her allies were 
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struggling against the dominance ofthe Habsburgs, that se 
usually align herself on the French side. Lack of fanme : re 
unlike that with the Dutch, had meant that Anglo-Frenc oe 
had been consistently good. Until 1688, and in some measure — 
English foreign policy was largely concerned with the yori. a 
peripheries of Europe, particularly the area of modern Be giun in 
the Netherlands. It was an axiom of English policy that a st e 
military power should not dominate this area or gain ge 
the Channel. Previously the threat here had come from Spain. ore 
growth of French military power and the ambitions of Louis i 
meant that France was now coming to be seen by many Ena pee 
as posing the same threat. Moreover, Colbert's commercial and ie 
policies and the massive increase in the size of the French navy, W i 
its newer and better designed ships, were a direct danger to Engla 
Colbert’s tariffs damaged English trade more seriously than they ba 
the Dutch, and the construction of Atlantic as well as Menireiani 
bases for the new French fleet seemed an ominous portent for English 
control of the ‘Narrow Seas’. i de 
All the factors, except the wider colonial issues, which ma : 
Anglo-French rivalry so intense and sO continuous in the ee 
between 1688 and 1815, were already in existence in the 1670s. But 
in the reign of Charles II the tise of French power failed to produce 
an immediate reorientation in English policies. Partly this was ben 
of the King’s own Francophile attitudes, but also because Bog 
politicians were slow to realise the naval, military and comieron 
threat from France. Many in fact only really became aware of S 
through their opposition to Charles’s domestic policies: they came A 
sce that these were based on the absolutist Catholic monarchy of Louis 
XIV and that the French King himself ultimately posed a threat tO 
England. However, for the rest of Charles II’s reign and that of his 
brother James II, England on the whole was to remain insular an¢ 
tied up with her own political conflicts and to take no action against 
French power. Not even the sustained efforts of William of Orange 
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income, while the work of economic reconstruction carried out by 
Colbert was now in ruins. Moreover, in 1674 and 1675 he had to face 
serious peasant revolts. None the less, despite these problems, Louis 
was still finding less difficulty than his enemies in fielding troops, and 
his armies were proving almost as successful as before. However, 
what is remarkable in the warfare of this time, given the superiority 
of French arms, was Louis’s lack of tangible territorial success. In part 
this came from a failure to concentrate on one front in campaigns 
which had spread to Catalonia and Sicily as well as the Southern 
Netherlands and Rhineland. But it also came from the rather cautious 
warfare Louis’s armies were waging. Under the increasing influence 
of the young Louvois, but probably just as much from his own 
inclinations, Louis was beginning to depend more on a sluggish strat- 
egy based on manoeuvres and sieges. It was through Louvois’s influ- 
ence and that of his protégé Vauban that Louis began see the value 
of territorial gains which could be fortified and turned into impregn- 
able frontiers of iron and stone. Attacks by the Emperor's forces in 
Alsace in the mid-1670s brought home to Louis that his eastern bor- 
ders were as vulnerable to enemies as the northern ones. 

France’s inherent military and economic strength was beginning 
to tell in the war by 1677. Her enemies had shown themselves far less 
capable of bearing the strains of a long struggle and their coalition 
was also beginning to break up. Spain, who had optimistically hoped 
to push France back to the borders of 1659, had made a negligible 
military contribution. The Emperor Leopold had made a serious 
effort to pursue what became known as his ‘German mission’, to 
revise the peace of Westphalia in the Empire’s favour over Alsace and 
Lorraine. But Austria’s finances were in disarray and Leopold had to 
fight while continually looking over his shoulder at the situation in 
Hungary and on his borders with the Turks (see pp. 70-73). 
Although the German states had shared the Emperor’s aims, they 
soon lost their enthusiasm for the war, especially those princes in the 
Rhineland who had to bear the brunt of the fighting. In the Dutch 
Republic, as early as 1674, the merchant oligarchs, including those 
who had supported William of Orange, had become alarmed at the 
cost of the war and at the inroads neutrals, such as England, were 
making at their expense in European markets. Once the immediate 
threat from France's army had gone, they lost their interest in the war 
and had none in the objectives of their allies. Especially in the province 
of Holland and in the main city of Amsterdam there were increasing 
demands for the end of the war, the restoration of good relations with 
France and the reconstruction of Dutch trade. It was largely through 
the personal efforts of William of Orange, who recognised the danger 
France posed to all the allies, that the unstable anti-French coalition 


was kept together for so long. 
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THE PEACE OF NYMEGEN, 1678-1679 


There had been spasmodic negotiations for peace since the CEN oa 
of the war. This pattern of almost continuous negotiating d ae aed 
tilities was to be the usual one in the seventeenth and aap E 
turies: such talks were not often meant seriously, but ‘gave 
combatants the chance to gain information and divide their etd 
By 1676, however, both sides were exhausted enough to be Lie 
to consider a negotiated settlement. Peace talks opened under | pot 
mediation at Nymegen (Nijmegen) in the Dutch Republic in Septe 
ber 1676. The congress included all the belligerents, and, ce dati 
procedural difficulties delayed proper discussions all the we ae ti d 
spring, it was now taken for granted that Protestant cartier aa 
powers should negotiate in the same place. Louis XIV had sient i 
advantages. His armies had been increasingly successful in ee 
years of the war and he had total control of his own policy-ma we 
whereas his Opponents had grown more and more dissatisfied Vcore 
one another’s contributions to the war. The French King's oe ogee 
the congress were to exploit his enemies’ differences and to win oe 
arate peace, which would benefit them at ths 
expense of the Austrian and Spanish Habsburgs. William of Sopa 

i i o keep the allies together. His 2i : 
was strengthened by his marriage in November 1677 to Mary, a 
daughter of James, Duke of York, the brother and heir of Charles ? 
of England, and by signs carly in 1678 that England might re-enter 
the war, this time against France. But this was not cnough to halt a 
growing pressure in the Republic for peace. Consequently, the long 
negotiations eventually Produced a Separate Franco-Dutch peace, 
signed on 10 August 1678. The resulting withdrawal of Dutch sub- 
sidies and the threat of the full weight of France’s armies falling on 
them in 1679 made it impossible for Spain and the Emperor to FA 
tinue fighting. They were forced to make peace on 17 September 167 i 
and 5 February 1679 respectively. The three separate treaties are 
known collectively as the peace of Nymegen. 

The Dutch and French made 
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pendence. The most immediate problem seemed to be containing 
future French expansion from the south, and this had not been solved 
at Nymegen. William’s answer was to try to promote a permanent 
coalition of those powers threatened by France and to build a physical 
barrier in the Spanish Netherlands of fortresses manned by troops 
under Dutch control. But such a barrier was not a part of Nymegen 
and the European coalition had disintegrated under the impact of the 
separate Dutch peace. None the less the Dutch were to be the potential 
leaders of any future coalition. 

The real victim at Nymegen was Spain. Besides surrendering Haiti 
in the Caribbean, she finally had to cede Franche-Comté to France. 
This cession broke up the Burgundian Circle around France, gave 
Louis XIV possession of yet another of the ‘gates’ to his kingdom, 
and reinforced his control of Alsace. Louis’s gains in the Spanish 
Netherlands were more modest, largely because of the resistance of 
the Dutch in the peace negotiations. Here France mainly exchanged 
fortresses with Spain to produce a more defensible frontier. Under 
Vauban’s influence Louis was accepting the idea of a barrier of his 
own along his northern borders with the Southern Netherlands, one 
which would make further territorial advance northwards less impor- 
tant. He also seems to have accepted that further gains there, at least 
for the moment, were impossible because of Dutch resistance. 

Louis’s interest in further territorial gain was in fact shifting away 
from the north towards his eastern borders: the Dutch War had 
brought home to him how vulnerable these were. At Nymegen he 
firmly resisted Leopold I’s attempts to reverse the Westphalian settle- 
ment and maintained his grip on the French parts of Alsace. He was 
also only willing to return Lorraine on terms which would have 
robbed the Duke of his capital and fortresses. The new Duke, Charles 
V, preferred to stay in exile, and Lorraine therefore remained in 
French hands. Although Louis added to this by keeping control of 
Freiburg, which gave him access to the Danube valley, the settlement 
in the Rhineland was not very satisfactory to him: he was determined 
to redraw his borders there in the near future. 

Louis and his contemporaries considered Nymegen a French 
triumph, a peace which he had been able to dictate to his enemies. 
Although his territorial gains had not been large, he had made the 
choice himself to show moderation to achieve an agreement which 
effectively broke up the enemy coalition. There seemed little likeli- 
hood that the coalition would be renewed, at least in the immediate 
future, and by the end of the war France had demonstrated her clear 
military superiority. Louis had proved capable of taking on all the 
European powers and forcing them to peace. France’s ascendancy was 
never more apparent, and it was immediately affirmed in 1679 when 
France imposed a diplomatic settlement on northern Europe. At the 
treaties of St Germain and Fontainebleau, Brandenburg-Prussia and 
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Denmark were forced to return the territories they had seized from 
France's Swedish alby in the recent war. The Swedish—Brandenburg 
settlement, which ceded an insignificant part of Swedish Pomerania 
to the Great Elector, was imposed under the threat of an occupation 
of his Rhineland territories by France. He was willing enough not 
only to avoid this but also to accept a French pension, in effect becom- 
ing a French satellite. Sweden herself appeared just as much a satellite 
because she was not even consulted over the peace settlement. A few 
weeks after signing the treaty of St Germain in June 1679, the Great 
Elector summed up the general view of the diplomatic situation, when 
he wrote that ‘France has already become the arbiter of Europe...» 
henceforth no prince will find security or profit except with the 
friendship and alliance of the King of France’. 


‘THE ARBITER OF EUROPE’, 1679-1688 


In the years after the peace of Nymegen Louis XIV was no longer 
willing to pursue an adventurist, open-ended war policy as in 1672. 
Instead he relied on France’s clear military superiority and her pre- 
dominance in the European states system to achieve specific strategic 
objectives around France’s borders. The arrogance and insistence On 
powers’ accepting French supremacy still remained, becoming 1 
many Ways more intense with the establishment of Louis’s court at 
Versailles from 1682 and the growing cult of the ‘Sun King’. But 
Louis now used threats rather than Open war. These threats were 
combined with short terroristic campaigns to intimidate his neigh- 


bours into submission. This policy fitted in well with the views of 
Louis’s ministers, the bull 


minister, and the 
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already well advanced in building this ‘iron barrier’ in the north, but 
the last war had shown the vulnerability of France’s eastern border. 
Here the Germans were now considered her ‘true enemies’ rather than 
the Spaniards to the north. To construct a proper fortress system 
along the castern frontiers France needed to acquire more land from 
her neighbours. Because of its defensive nature this approach of Louis 
meant that further territorial expansion would be limited, but it also 
meant that he would be very determined to have the territory judged 
necessary for this impregnable barrier. 

During 1679 and 1680 Colbert de Croissy and Louvois began 
adopting very dubious legal methods to acquire the land wanted. Spe- 
cial courts, called chambers of reunion, were set up to judge what 
were the dependencies of the territories ceded to France since 1648 
and to ‘reunite’ them. The bewildering confusion of feudal rights and 
relationships in these areas allowed Louis, through judgments in these 
courts, to claim more of the Spanish Netherlands, almost all Spanish 
Luxemburg, more of Lorraine, parts of the Saar valley, the duchy of 
Zweibriicken (which belonged to Charles XI of Sweden) and the rest 
of Alsace, but not Strasbourg. French troops seized most of these 
lands, and then, in September 1681, the Imperial free city of Stras- 
bourg, which had not been claimed under the reunions’ policy, was 
forced to accept Louis's sovereignty. It surrendered without a fight, 
when Louvois massed troops outside the city and threatened ‘all 
would be burnt and put to the sword’. Strasbourg was vital to France 
because it controlled the bridge across the Rhine, which the Emperor’s 
army had used to invade Alsace three times during the Dutch War. 

The same day as Strasbourg fell (30 September 1681) Louis s troops 
entered Casale in northern Italy, which he had bought from the Duke 
of Mantua. This, together with the fortress of Pinerolo, which Louis 
already held, allowed France to pin down the duchy of Savoy, whose 
duke was effectively a French vassal, and to threaten the Spanish 
duchy of Milan. Two months later (November 1681) French troops 
began a siege of Luxemburg, the intention being to add it to what 
had already been seized in the Moselle valley, an important access 
route to and from north-eastern France. 

All the lands taken under the reunion claims were important stra- 
tegic points of entry and exit between France and her neighbours. All 
were immediately fortified by Vauban and incorporated into his for- 
tress system. In taking them the French met with no resistance: the 
Spaniards and minor German states involved were all cowed by 
Louis’s standing army and could only appeal to the Dutch and the 
Emperor Leopold for help. The Dutch Stadtholder, William of 
Orange, had been working since Nymegen to build a further coa- 
lition against Louis, and on the same day as the French entered Stras- 
bourg and Casale he had signed a Dutch alliance with Charles XI of 
Sweden, who was angry over Zweibriicken. Further Dutch alliances 
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followed with the Emperor (February 1682) and with wc ase 
1682), aimed at resisting France. But active Opposition to n 
out of the question. The Dutch burghers, especially in Amsterd: es 
wanted no further conflict with France and were fully aware of t 
weakness of both Spain and the Emperor. 7 os 
Leopold and the Austrian court wanted to act: the fall of $ A 
bourg, which they considered the main ‘door’ into Germany, oe 
as a profound shock. But effective resistance to France require on 
support of the major German Princes, and this was not forthcomir p 
Six out of the eight electors — Mainz, Trier, Cologne, Saxony, Bavaria 
and Brandenburg-Prussia — were allied in some way to France, who 
had used a mixture of subsidies and military intimidation with telling 
effect. Louis’s most loyal ally among these seemed to be the riete 
of Brandenburg-Prussia, who was receiving a large subsidy and hoped 
to usurp Sweden’s role as France's main ally in the north. The position 
of the French King was now so strong in Germany that he was 
beginning to believe he had enough support to ensure the election of 
a French candidate, possibly even himself, as emperor if Leopold died. 
Louis’s aim at this time was to undermine and destroy the Emperor's 
power in Germany. Leopold's intervention in the last war had badly 
frightened Louis, and he looked on him as | 
Louis had little 
immediate threat 
was the Emperor 


was in grave danger him- 
self along his Hungarian borders w 


here a Turkish attack was immi- 
82. The French King was doing his best 
tying to persuade the pro-French King 
not to help Leopold. Although he was 
h Sobieski, in spring 1683, as the Turkish 
army began its march on Vienna, Louis assured the Sultan that he had 
i ar from France. It seems that Louis hoped to see Leopold 

ks, so that France could lead the German 

against the Ottoman Empire. This would have 


made the French King complete master of Germany and inevitably 


have led to his becoming emperor. 


When the Turks besieged Vienna in summer 1683, Louis did noth- 


ing to help the Emperor. The city had to be saved by a Polish and 
German army under Sobieski 


se ` and Duke Charles of Lorraine. coe 
usec the opportunity to renew the siege of Spani <emburg (aban- 
doned in 1682 whe 8€ of Spanish Luxemburg 
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Encouraged by the relief of Vienna and believing the Emperor and 
the Dutch would now help them, the Spaniards foolishly declared war 
on France in autumn 1683 to try to save Luxemburg. Louis replied 
with a short, devastating campaign, which lasted till spring 1684. 
Towns in the Southern Netherlands were bombarded and Catalonia 
was invaded. By June 1684 Luxemburg had fallen to Vauban and the 
terrified Spaniards had collapsed. Although William of Orange had 
declared he ‘would rather die than allow Luxemburg to be taken’, the 
frightened Dutch burghers refused to help the Spaniards and urged 
them to make peace. There was by now a strong neutralist party in 
the Republic which wanted to renew the old friendship with France. 
The Spaniards had also received no aid from the Emperor: he had 
taken the momentous decision to pursue the war against the Turks 
and to compromise in the west for the time being. Charles II of Spain 
therefore had to ask Leopold to mediate for peace with Louis at 
Regensburg (Ratisbon) in August 1684. 

The negotiations at Regensburg led to peace between France and 
Spain and to a temporary settlement in the German Empire, which 
let Leopold and the princes concentrate on the Balkans. If he had 
wanted to, Louis could easily have ruined the negotiations and begun 
a general war for extensive gains against Spain and in the Empire. But 
he no longer had the appetite for this kind of warfare and was satisfied 
to achieve limited objectives. He also intended to prevent the for- 
mation of a coalition against him, which the indefatigable William of 
Orange was still trying to build. Consequently, France agreed to a 
twenty-year truce with Spain and the Emperor, which allowed her 
to keep all her reunion gains as well as Strasbourg and Luxemburg. 
Louis, who was now at the peak of his power, hoped to make these 
acquisitions permanent by a definitive peace in the near future. But, 
for their part, the Emperor, Spain and William of Orange planned 
eventually to retake what had been won by Louis’s military intimi- 
dation. 

Louis had sound reasons to be satisfied with the truce of Regens- 
burg: Vauban could now complete the eastern and northern defences 
of France undisturbed. Austria and the German princes, with Papal 
encouragement, were fully occupied in Hungary, where the struggle 
during 1684 and 1685 seemed as indecisive as in previous Turkish 
Wars. In 1685 the Catholic James Il came to the English throne 
(1685-88) and was expected to align himself with France. His son-in- 
law, William of Orange, was isolated and powerless, particularly 
because of the pro-French mood in Amsterdam. Yet, over the next 
few years, events were to move decisively in William’s favour. In part 
this was Louis’s own fault. ; p 

In October 1685, after years of increasing persecution, Louis 
revoked the edict of Nantes of 1598 and ended toleration for Prot- 
estants in France. About 200,000 French Protestants, or Huguenots, 
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fled the country. The direct effect on France herself of the loss Te 
many merchants, industrialists, artisans, soldiers and sailors 1s st a 
matter for debate, but has possibly been exaggerated by historian F 
she was compensated somewhat by a similar, but smaller, influx o 
Scots and Irish Jacobites in the 1690s, when, for example, at least 
12,000 Irish troops entered French service. Probably more important 
were the effects on France’s relations with Europe and the economic 
advantages other states gained. The Catholic states, including the anti- 
French Pope Innocent XI, whom Louis had hoped to impress by his 


religious zeal, felt he could have displayed it more appropriately by 
helping Leopold against the Turks. The protestant powers were 
enraged, and an element of relic; 


religious conflict now coloured their 
relations with France. The Hu 


Proved valuable. The Dutch 
9,000 sailors and 12,600 soldiers. The 

Propagandists, especially in Holland, 
the centre of European printin 


) ; » where they castigated Louis as a 
tyrant and the ‘anti-Christ and pursued 


and he was allowed to 
build up the army and navy. In England, alth 


mitted the Huguenots to settle, there was j 


intentions, | Dp a 

the horrified Calvinist Elector Frederick Willi i 8-Prussia 
tion of Louis’s subsidies and allied with the D 
Elector’s son, Frederick, who succeeded in 1 
liam of Orange’s most loyal ally against France. Brandenburg’s Baltic 
rival, Sweden, was similarly shocked by the French action, and for 
most of the 1680s and 1690s the Swedes were usually to be found in 
the anti-French camp. 

The persecution of the Huguenots, although it helped create wide- 
spread hostility to Louis among Protestant States, did not in iesete 
however, lead to the coalition against France that William wanted. A 
be effective a coalition would have to have the support of en T 
Emperor and the majority of the German states, William’s aim was 
to unite the economic and naval strength of the Dutch with the Taa 
power of Austria and Germany, and he continually hoped, withoe 
any success, that the Emperor would end his war in Hungary st 
turn to the west. However, in July 1686 the States of Southern and 
western Germany, including Bavaria and the Palatinate, toge 
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ritory in the Empire) formed the League of Augsburg to defend the 
treaties of 1648, 1659, 1678/79 and 1684. At this stage they were not 
so much concerned to reverse Regensburg as to prevent Louis from 
extending his control further into the Rhineland. In 1685 a Neuburg 
prince, the father-in-law of Leopold himself, had succeeded to the 
Palatinate. Louis claimed part of the electorate for his sister-in-law, 
as she was a Palatine princess, although he did not intend at this stage 
to put her claims into effect. The League of Augsburg itself would 
hardly have deterred him, as it was a miserable affair without any real 
military strength. The German states and Leopold were fully occupied 
in Hungary. 

The European situation was only to change decisively during 1686 
and 1687, when Leopold’s troops followed up the capture of Buda 
with a crushing victory over the Turks near Mohács. After this vic- 
tory in 1687 the Turkish army revolted and Sultan Mehmed IV was 
deposed. For a year the Ottoman Empire was paralysed, and Leo- 
pold’s forces were poised to take Belgrade and to penetrate deep into 
the Balkans. These remarkable, and unexpected, victories had a direct 
impact throughout Europe. The whole German Empire had contrib- 
uted as much to the victories, as had Leopold as Austrian ruler, and 
they were looked onas a triumph for Germany itself. The Emperor's 
stock rose dramatically, and both Protestant and Catholic princes con- 
sidered him a champion of Christendom, unlike Louis who had 
refused to help. Leopold’s own past persecution of Hungarian Prot- 
estants was forgotten by their co-religionists in Germany, who only 
remembered Louis’s recent attacks on the Huguenots. Almost over- 
night the French King’s support in Germany disintegrated, and he was 
branded as the ‘Christian Turk’. Saxony and Bavaria were now firmly 
in Leopold's camp, and the Bavarian Elector, Max Emmanuel, had 
married the Emperor’s daughter in 1685 and was to act as his com- 
mander-in-chief in the siege of Belgrade (1688). Brandenburg-Prussia 
had deserted France over the Huguenot question. Even the Rhine 
electors were wavering, and the last straw for Louis appeared to be 
the mortal illness of the pro-French Elector of Cologne and Bishop 
of Liège, Maximilian Henry, early in 1688. At the French court it 
seemed it would be only a matter of time, possibly even months, 
before the Emperor turned from the Balkans to lead a comparatively 
united German Empire against France on the Rhine to try to reverse 
the Regensburg settlement. : 

While these developments were all too obvious to Louis XIV, there 
were other hidden, and potentially more dangerous, changes taking 
place. France was losing her overwhelming military supremacy: the 
Dutch and German states had all begun to copy the French model. 
Almost all the German princes were building their own professional 
armies, and through their experience in the Turkish War were to 
adopt innovations such as replacing the pike by the bayonet and using 
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light cavalry, the hussars. Louvois was to resist the introduction of 
bayonets and he was also slow to begin the replacement of matchlock 
muskets by the more rapid-firing flintlock ones. None the less, the 
French military machine was to retain the edge until the end of the 
century. This was despite Louis’s increasing financial problems. The 
days of surplus revenues were over long before Colbert died in 1683. 
Lavish spending on Versailles in the 1680s and heavy military expend- 


iture, together with foreign subsidies, meant that Louis would have 
to fight wars on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
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The rise of Britain, 1688—1714 


THE NINE YEARS WAR, 1688-1697 


Louis XIV’s attack across the Rhine in autumn 1688 began the longest 
of his wars to date, the Nine Years War. But it also opened a quarter- 
century of almost continuous warfare in which the new power of 
France was at stake. This struggle was to become complicated in the 
later 1690s by the emergence of the Spanish succession as an urgent 
issue. In the event France survived these wars with her territory 
almost intact and even managed to place a Bourbon on the Spanish 
throne, but her European predominance was at an end. France’s defeat 
was the work of a European coalition of the Maritime and German 
Powers. This coalition was to be increasingly led by Britain, and it 
is the rise of Britain as a great power which was the key development 
in these years. 

Louis had never intended to begin a general war in September 1688. 
He had wanted a short campaign similar to that against the Spaniards 
in 1683-84, which would encourage the Turks to continue their war 
and frighten the Emperor and the German states into confirming the 
peace of Regensburg. The King also hoped to resolve the Cologne 
election and the Palatinate question in favour of Fürstenberg and of 
his German sister-in-law. Unlike in 1672, no major war had been 
planned, and Louvois had only prepared for a few months’ campaign- 
ing. But Louis had seriously miscalculated. Although the attack cer- 
tainly kept the Turks at war in the Balkans, its impact on Leopold 
and the Germans was the opposite of what had been intended. 
According to the English minister at Regensburg, the French cam- 
paign and the attempt at further intimidation and at making a defen- 
sive waste in front of Alsace by burning the Palatinate at the turn of 
1688-89, ‘so enraged the Germans... that the several states were never 
so united and animated to revenge them’. Already in October 1688 
just after the initial attack, Brandenburg-Prussia, Saxony, Hanover 
and Hesse-Cassel had agreed to fight Louis, and Max Emmanuel of 
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Bavaria was ready to lead an army formed by the Emperor and t 

princes on the Rhine. Compromise was now impossible. 
Although the Nine Years War w 


as provoked by Louis’s ambitions 
in the Rhineland, it became 


a much wider conflict because of 
actions of the Dutch Stadtholder. Over the previous few years Wil- 


liam of Orange had worked continuously to build an anti-French 
coalition, and in the process Dutch diplomacy had become almost a 
match for that of France. Yet his suc 


cess had been limited, and it was 
Louis’s own actions which eventually allowed William to form his 
coalition in 1689. William himself was to be a member of this as king 
of Great Britain because of his successful invasion of England in 
November 1688, an invasion which led to the deposition of James ll 
and the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89. 
William’s decision to gamble on this invasion w 
taken in summer 1688. His wife Mary was the elder daughter of the 
Catholic James II by his first wife, and she was his Protestant heir- 
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humiliating collapse meant that William was in control of England 
by the year’s end and that James was a refugee in France by the new 
year. In February 1689 William and his wife Mary became joint sov- 
ereigns in England and two months later in Scotland.* Their accession 
was accompanied by the triumph of parliamentary government. 

William’s success in Britain led rapidly to the formation of the 
durable European coalition he had wanted for so long. On 12 May 
1689 the Dutch and Emperor Leopold signed the Grand Alliance 
which aimed at forcing France back to her borders of 1648/59. Leo- 
pold’s signature was a decision to intervene in the west while contin- 
uing to fight in the Balkans, where the Turkish War was to last till 
1699. He had committed himself to his ‘German mission’ in the 
Rhineland which would benefit the Empire as a whole, but he also 
insisted that the other allies should promise to support his claims to 
the Spanish succession if the childless Charles II died during the war. 
William and the new Grand Pensionary in Holland, Heinsius, brought 
the Dutch easily enough into the alliance. In Britain the new King 
effectively controlled foreign policy and he formally signed the Grand 
Alliance as William III in December 1689. Both Spain, which had been 
at war with France since April 1689, and Savoy joined the coalition 
in June 1690. The major German princes and Sweden were also to 
associate themselves with the Grand Alliance. 

France was to fight the Nine Years War on her own, isolated except 
for the loose relationship with the Turks. She faced a fairly solid 
coalition of states who had all been bullied by Louis over the last two 
decades and who were to manage to stick together through this war 
and that of the Spanish Succession until the ascendancy of France was 
destroyed. The Nine Years War itself was to provide the first clear 
signs of a change in the European states system. Until the 1680s 
France was the only great power, but this war was to sce the emer- 
gence of Britain, Austria and even the Dutch Republic as apparent 
great powers. As yet, however, they were hardly on a par individually 
with France. During this war they were to imitate Louis by adapting 
their economies to the demands of standing armies and prolonged 
warfare. Their success made the Nine Years War one of attrition, 
decided as much by the exhaustion of resources as by victory on the 
battlefield. 

The Nine Years War not only saw the emergence of Britain as a 
great power but it also proved to be the first of that long series of 
Anglo-French wars which lasted till 1815 and have been called the 
‘Second Hundred Years War’. Economic as well as strategic factors 
were to assume an increasing role in this prolonged conflict. But in 
the 1690s the main issue was the survival of the Revolution settlement, 


*The English and Scottish realms were not formally united till 1707, and the Irish 
realm was only united with them in 1800. 
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with its provisions for a Protestant succession to a constitutional mon- 

archy, one which was dependent on a parliament controlled by the 

landed and commercial classes. Louis’s protection of James after his 

flight to France meant that a French victory would probably have led 

to the imposition of a Catholic absolutist monarchy, which would 

inevitably have been a vassal of France. The war was therefore a strug- 
gle for Britain’s constitution. religion and independence. During this 
struggle Britain built her navy to a level which assured her permanent 
naval predominance, as well as establishing a powerful army; she also 
underwent a revolution in her financial structure. The creation of the 
National Debt (1693) and the Bank of England (1694) gave her a mod- 
ern financial system, the basis of her commercial and industrial 
supremacy in the next century. This new system was backed by par- 
liament. During the Nine Years War the commercial and landed 
classes represented there managed to double the country’s revenues 
by effectively taxing their own wealth for the first time. In the short 
term this allowed Britain to play a part in the struggle in her own 
right and to join the Dutch in subsidising their alliance partners. In 
the long-term these measures were to prove that the parliamentary 
system was far more capable of raising funds than the absolute mgn- 
archy in France. The reliable credit system which financed this and 
subsequent wars was supported by investors in government loans. 
These men were confident that they would be repaid and had an 
incentive to support the new order in Britain because a restored Stuart 
monarchy would be likely to refuse to honour these debts, 

The Glorious Revolution also transformed Britain's foreign policy. 
The British now abandoned their old hostility to the Dutch (although 
Suspicions remained) and accepted William’s view of the threat of 
French hegemony. Britain was brought decisively on to the conti- 
nental stage as a military power as well as a diplomatic and naval one 
Until 1714, however, Britain’s new role in Europe could not be se ‘ 
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troops (almost as many as fielded by the Dutch) and money were used 
extensively on the Continent, British politicians and generals played 
little part in the actual direction of the Nine Years War. Only at sca 
Was command given to English rather than Dutch admirals. William 
II kept tight personal control and leaned heavily on Dutch and 
Huguenot advisers and generals. The King had come to Britain essen- 
ually to use her power in the continental struggle against French 
expansion. What had begun as a determination to protect Dutch 
independence and was largely inspired by personal hatred of Louis 
became almost a crusade to protect Europe as a whole from what he 
saw as the danger of French hegemony. The King and his advisers 
spoke of defending the ‘liberty of all Europe’ and of the ‘European 
commonweal’, but his most immediate aims during the war remained 
the defence of Dutch security and his new position in Britain. He did 
not share the belief held by some in both countries that the war was 
One of constitutionalism against absolutism. Although he had more 
sympathy with the corresponding view that it was a religious struggle 
against Louis, this could hardly be said openly when William was 
allied with Catholic Spain and Austria. 

William had great difficulty in persuading his alliance partners to 
see the overall significance of the struggle. It was not casy to keep the 
coalition itself together or to agree on a general strategy. There was 
initial agreement that Louis XIV should be forced back to the territory 
France held in 1659. This meant for the Emperor Leopold and the 
German princes the reconquest of Lorraine, Strasbourg, parts of 
Alsace and some fortresses on the Rhine. Leopold was taking his role 
as emperor very seriously and his power in the Empire had increased 
dramatically since his election because of the prestige won during the 
Turkish War and because of Louis XIV’s mistakes. The princes, most 
of whom now had standing armies of their own, showed an unusual 
willingness to co-operate in the war against Louis and to accept Leo- 
pold’s leadership. But they had no intention of sacrificing their inde- 
pendence. Their co-operation would last only as long as they felt the 
danger from France was more important than their private interests. 
The most self-sacrificing of the princes was Frederick of Branden- 
burg-Prussia (1688-1713) who provided substantial military help and 
shelved his demands for Swedish Pomerania since the Swedes were 
members of the alliance. The Emperor’s own private interest in the 
Spanish succession had not as yet assumed primary importance. For 
the present the Rhineland seemed far more important. Here Leopold 
was acting for the whole Empire rather than just for his own dynasty 
or Austrian hereditary lands, and in doing so he could count on the 
support of the Empire. However, he was determined that if Charles 
II of Spain should die he would assert his rights to the succession. 

The fighting in the Nine Years War was so widespread that it has 
been called, without much justification, the ‘first world war’, This 
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was because of minor colonial conflict between British and French 
settlers in North America and the occasional scrap in the Caribbean 
and along the coasts of India. The war was essentially fought out in 
western Europe around the borders of France. The continuing strug- 
gle between Leopold, with Polish, Russian and Venetian allies and the 
Turks (see pp. 74-76) can be considered to some extent linked to it 
because of French encouragement of the Porte.* 

The one area where a decisive result was reached was in the British 
Isles, where the new regime had inevitably been weak. By the end 
of 1689 William was in complete control of England and Scotland. 
but Ireland was in revolt and James II was able to land there in March 
1690 with French troops. James’s decisive defeat at the Boyne (July) 
and his subsequent flight led to the pacification of Ireland and the res- 
toration of the Protestant ascendancy. Nevertheless, there was always 
to be the threat of a Jacobite rising in England or Scotland till the mid 
eighteenth century, and this was to be a lever available to both Lous 
XIV and his successor. The real danger to the new order in Brita 
however, had come not so much from supporters of the Stuarts at 
home as from the threat of a direct French invasion. At the beginning, 
of the war the French navy, built by Colbert and his son, Seignelay. 
was larger than that of either Britain or the Dutch. In June 1690 the 
French fleet defeated an Anglo-Dutch one off Beachy Head and won 
temporary command of the Channel. But Louis had not initially pre- 
pared for an invasion, largely because he had considered the struggle 
with Britain less important than that on the Continent. Two years 
later, when an invasion force was ready, the French fleet was defeated 
by an Anglo-Dutch one at La Hogue (May 1692) and no crossing 
could be made. 

La Hogue not only spelt the end of serious invasion attempts but 
also of France’s Atlantic navy. The French fleet was now starved of 
funds, especially as there was no one after Seignelay’s death in 1690 
to press its claims. French naval power in the western Mediterranean 
was also checked by the Anglo-Dutch fleets sent in 1693-94 to help 
the allied war effort in Italy and Spain. Britain’s feverish naval build- 
ing completed this destruction of French naval power. With her fleets 
largely confined to port, France now switched to a privateering wat 
against Anglo-Dutch shipping. This caused serious damage to the 
commerce of both powers, but especially to the British who lost 4,000 
ships. The Anglo-Dutch response was a blockade of French ports, 
though this was not very effective. It also proved impossible for the 
British to use their navy in an offensive way in Europe or even agains! 
French possessions overseas. Louis XIV could only be defeated on the 


Continent, as William III and later Marlborough realised, and this 
needed a British commitment of men and money. 


r k ret i s 5 
The ‘Porte’ or ‘Sublime Porte’ was the contemporary term for the Turkish court 
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The most important fighting of the Nine Years War took place 
round France’s borders and was to prove a largely indecisive conflict 
of sieges and manoeuvres. Unlike in Louis’s previous wars he was 
now on the defensive: he had not prepared for an expansionist war 
himself and was already holding the territory in dispute. The allies 
largely failed to destroy the French fortifications barrier in Flanders, 
the Rhineland and the Alps. The greater part of the forces involved 
on both sides was engaged along the Spanish Netherlands and French 
Flanders border. Here the Dutch, with considerable British and a little 
Spanish help, concentrated their war effort and made it a far more 
dangerous area for Louis than it had been in the 1670s. The French 
King none the less had the better of the battles there, at Fleurus (1690) 
Steenkerk (1692) and Neerwinden (1693) but failed to follow them 
up. Louis had no more success than William in breaking through the 
enemy fortresses or overcoming the defensive military tactics 
employed by both sides. Along the Rhine, where the German princes 
provided the bulk of the troops under the Emperor’s command, the 
campaigns proved no more decisive. The one area where the allies 
had great hopes, as the British envoy put it, of forcing a ‘door... into 
France, big cnough...for us to get in at, and enter the strong man’s 
house’, was Italy. In 1690 the Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus II, 
joined the Grand Alliance in an attempt to emancipate himself from 
along period of French military occupation. He was, however, a very 
untrustworthy ally. Throughout his long reign (1675-1730) he was 
to shift from one alliance to another to extend his territory and to 
Preserve his independence not only from the French but also the Span- 
iards, and later the Austrians, in Milan. The war in northern Italy, 
where Austrian and Spanish troops helped Savoy, in the event was 
also to be indecisive, but it renewed European interest in the peninsula 
and this was to last till 1748. The only decisive campaigns of the Nine 
Years War took place in northern Spain. Here French troops had 
invaded Catalonia at the beginning of the war and by 1697 had captured 
Barcelona. There were tangible military victories and territorial gains 
here because of the inability of the Spaniards to offer more than token 
resistance and the failure of the allies to provide enough help. 

The war was indecisive because the two sides were almost equally 
balanced and because Louis XIV was determined to fight a defensive 
War, turning France into a fortress where internal lines of commu- 
nication allowed him to move troops as needed. Now in his fifties, 
Louis had grown even more cautious with age. His military thinking, 
which in the 1660s and 1670s had been prepared to countenance the 
more fluid campaigning of Turenne and Condé, was now fixed on 
the lincar frontier concept of Vauban. After the death of Louvois in 
1691 the King took over the direction of the war and after 1693 no 
longer accompanied the armies on campaign. Instead he tried to keep 
a tight rein over his forces from Versailles and was very reluctant for 
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his commanders to fight a battle unless victory was certain. He was 
to become even more cautious from 1694, because he realised that the 
allied armies were numerically nearly the equal of France — both sides 
were fielding more than a quarter of a million men. Louis was becom- 
ing concerned that French armies no longer enjoyed supremacy and 
this was particularly clear in the Southern Netherlands where William 
Ill, despite his poor generalship, had shown himself to be a very good 
organiser and disciplinarian, producing a Dutch infantry which was 
the best in Europe. What the allies lacked, however, were gencrals 
with sufficient imagination to break free of Louis’s static defensive 
warfare. Louis also had to take account of the terrible harvest of 1693 
which produced wide-scale famine and deaths. The country was far 


less capable of bearing the ever-increasing burden of taxation and 
recruitment. 


THE PEACE OF RYSWICK, 1697 


By 1693 Louis XIV realised that the allics’ military effort was not 
going to collapse, and William had also concluded that a total victory 
was impossible. Both rulers wanted peace, but as yet both were 
determined to hold out for their own terms. France was engaged in 
peace negotiations, usually held in secret, with one or more of the 
allies every year from 1692, in an attempt to try to break up the 
coalition. There was no shortage of tension between the allies, and 
this increased as the war went on. The Maritime Powers, in particular, 
resented Leopold’s refusal to end his Turkish War, and they felt they 
were bearing a disproportionate burden of the war in the west. They 
certainly had grounds for complaint with Leopold, who showed a 
good deal of personal inertia and incompetence in pursuing the war. 
_ Louis had failed in these initial negotiations to break up the coali- 
tion because he was not prepared to disgorge his earlier gains, at least 
those made in the 1680s. The negotiations with the Maritime Powers 
were also continually bedevilled by Louis’s loyalty to James II and to 
the principle of the divine right of kings. He consistently refused to 
recognise William III as British king. William himself was intensely 
suspicious of Louis and his supposed designs for universal monarchy. 
Consequently, it was not till 1696 that Louis achieved his first break- 
through, when, after lengthy secret talks, Victor Amadeus II of Savoy 
made peace (treaty of Turin). Louis had to agree to substantial conces- 
sions, surrendering Nice and the fortress of Pinerolo to Savoy and 
undertaking to abandon the fortress of Casale. This confirmed the 
Duke s escape from French control and began Savoy’s territorial 
expansion. The peace immediately undermined the position of the 
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troops of Victor Amadcus’s Austrian and Spanish allies and opened 
Spanish Milan to French invasion. The two powers therefore made 
an armistice with Louis which only applied to northern Italy. This 
allowed France to transfer 30,000 men to help her hard-pressed forces 
in Flanders and the Spanish Netherlands. 

William III, with some justification, was upset by what he called 
a ‘villainous’ step by his allies: he felt he had to end the war with 
France before his own position in the Spanish Netherlands collapsed. 
There was, in any case, considerable pressure from politicians in Brit- 
ain and the Republic for peace. Rather surprisingly, the Dutch cities, 
including Amsterdam, had felt the threat from Louis XIV was serious 
cnough for them to put up with the heavy indirect taxation necessary 
to support a Dutch army of 90,000 men. But the continual disruption 
of trade was now undermining their earlier resolve. English com- 
mercial interests were probably suffering more from the war than the 
Dutch, although those in both countries involved in finance and in 
supplying the armies had benefited. It was also difficult for the public 
and politicians in the Republic and Britain to share William’s broader 
concept of the French danger once the immediate threat to their 
Security was over. There had been bitter complaints in the English 
Parliament from the Tory squires, who paid the land tax, against 
William’s expensive and apparently unsuccessful continental strategy 
of coalitions and large-scale warfare round France's borders. 

At the end of the 1696 campaigning season William III was deter- 
mined on peace whatever his allies said. Louis himself was equally 
willing. The economic and financial exhaustion experienced by the 
Maritime Powers was also being felt by France. By 1697 Louis was 
ready at last to swallow his pride about recognising William III. This 
Was one aspect of an increasingly moderate tone in the French King’s 
diplomacy in the last years of the war. The threatening attitude of the 
first years was abandoned. This probably was partly caused by the 
deaths of Louvois in 1691 and Colbert de Croissy in 1696 and the 
growing influence of Pomponne, who became foreign secretary in 
1696.* Above all Louis believed that more could be gained from peace 
than from continuing the war. He was becoming convinced that the 
chronic invalid Charles II of Spain was near to death and he felt it 
essential to break up the coalition before this happened. France would 
have far less chance of gaining from the Spanish succession if she were 
still at war with Spain and if Austria’s allies were still committed, as 
they were during the war, to support Leopold’s claims. Peace was 
essential to concentrate on the dynastic and diplomatic battle ahead. 

A peace congress opened in May 1697 at William’s palace at 
Ryswick (Rijswijk) near The Hague, with the Swedes as the official 


*He had been foreign secretary during the Dutch War and had been sacked after- 
wards, possibly because of Louis's dissatisfaction with the peace negotiations. 
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mediators. They in fact played little part in it and the real talks took 
place between William's adviser, Portland, and Louis's general, Bouf- 
flers, who found it easier to come to a settlement privately than in a 
large conference. This was especially the case because Leopold’s rep- 
resentatives were determined to prevent peace so that his allies would 
remain committed to support his own claims to the Spanish succes- 
sion. William II himself had no intention of continuing the war, or 
pressing in the negotiations, for Leopold’s wishes in the Rhineland 
or over the Spanish succession. William had no way of knowing at 
this stage that a Bourbon candidate would eventually be given the 
whole succession, and it seemed more important for Dutch and Brit- 
ish security in 1697 to obtain Louis’s recognition of the 1688 Revo- 
lution than to continue the war to further Leopold's claims. 

Once William and Louis’s representatives had hammered out a set- 
tlement, William’s Spanish and Austrian allics had to accept its terms. 
Leopold, despite much huffing and bluffing, could not face the pros- 
pect of fighting France on his own, especially as he was still at war 
with the Turks and the German princes were clamouring for peace. 
The peace of Ryswick was therefore signed by the Maritime Powers 
and Spain with France on 20 September 1697 and by the Emperor 
Leopold a month later. 

By the peace terms Louis recognised William III as British king, 
although he refused to expel James II from France. He retained the 
whole of Alsace and Strasbourg, but he returned other areas seized 
under the reunion claims as well as places captured during the war on 
the Rhine. Lorraine was returned to its duke, though France retained 
enough of it to ensure effective military control. Finally Louis gave 
way over the Palatinate and Cologne issucs. Where Louis had made 
the most important concessions over the reunion claims was in return- 
ing places in the Southern Netherlands and Luxemburg to Spain. As 
he also evacuated Catalonia, despite the military disasters Spain had 
suffered, culminating in the capture of Barcelona, it was clear that 
Louis wanted to curry favour in Madrid because of the Spanish 
succession question. 

_ The peace itself was very unpopular in France, where it was dif- 
ficult to understand why territory had been returned when France had 
not suffered military defeat. The peace was certainly a defeat in com- 
parison with the high point of French power before the war. The 
recent surrender of Casale and Pinerolo seemed to indicate a with- 
drawal from forward positons in Italy, while French influence in Ger- 
traditional association with the northern and cast- 
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retained the essential gains on his eastern frontier, while the need for 
peace to concentrate on the higher stakes in the offing over the Spanish 
succession counted for most with him. 

On the allied side the Emperor Leopold was disgruntled with the 
settlement, although Austria’s own direct contribution to the war had 
been small compared with that of the German princes. Neither Leo- 
pold nor the princes had achieved their aim of forcing France back to 
the Westphalian borders, and Louis had managed to keep Strasbourg. 
Yet the King’s more extensive ambitions in the Rhineland had been 
thwarted, and Austria herself was to gain dramatically in the east at 
the peace with the Turks in 1699 (see p. 76). These gains would 
greatly strengthen her overall position in the future. Leopold’s 
increased influence in the German Empire had also been maintained. 

The real allied victor was William III, although he was depressed 
about what the future held. Through the war and his coalition he had 
set definite limits to French power. Although, as William realised, 
Louis had not been defeated in battle and the ultimate threat of French 
ascendancy remained, it is already possible to see the development of 
a division of power in Europe rather than the preponderance of one 
state. Above all William had managed to keep his new throne and 
maintain the Revolution settlement in Britain. Although Louis’s con- 
tinuing to shelter James II was ominous, he had to swallow the bitter 
pill of accepting publicly Protestantism and constitutional monarchy. 
The war had also allowed the new order in London to destroy militant 
Jacobitism and also to bring Scotland and Ireland under more direct 
control. French naval power had been crushed and the English navy, 
with the Dutch now trailing behind, had effectively asserted its 
supremacy. Britain herself had now emerged as a power in her own 
right on the European stage. As to the Dutch Republic, William had 
continued to put the protection of its security as his main military 
priority in the campaigns in the Spanish Netherlands and had man- 
aged to persuade some British politicians, especially the Whigs of its 
importance. However, it was clear during the war that a way had to 
be found to turn the Spanish Netherlands into a permanent buffer. 
Therefore in 1698 the Republic and the Spaniards were to agree to 
the Dutch garrisoning some fortresses there in peacetime as well as 
war. From then on the main focus of Dutch foreign policy was to 
become the desire to maintain and extend these barrier fortresses. 

There was little chance that Ryswick would become a permanent 
settlement, despite the exhaustion of the combatants. The peace had 
not resolved the vital issue of the Spanish succession, while neither 
the French nor the Grand Alliance partners considered the agreements 
over the areas around France’s borders as more than interim ones. It 
says much for the resilience of the economies of the European states 
that within four years of the peace they could embark on an even 


fiercer and longer war. 
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THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION: FROM 
DIPLOMACY TO WAR, 1697-1702 


In the late 1690s Charles II of Spain’s declining health brought to a 
head the problem of his succession which had vexed Europe since his 
accession in 1665 (see p. 22). A physical and mental cripple, Charles 
had no children of his own and was the last male Spanish Habsburg. 
Who succeeded him was of importance to Europe as a whole because 
of the size of his empire, which was still vast despite the cessions to 
France over the previous forty years and the final loss of Portugal in 
1668. The Spanish empire stretched round the globe from the Phil- 
ippines in the east to Caribbean islands and Central and South Amer- 
ica in the west. In Europe the Balearic Islands, Sardinia and Sicily 
were stepping-stones across the Mediterranean to Naples and Milan 
in Italy, while in the north-west of the Continent the Southern Neth- 
erlands and Luxemburg were still Spanish possessions. Under Charles 
II Spain had continued her fall from the major power of the carly 
seventeenth century to a second-class power and the principal victim 
of French aggression. Important towns in the Southern Netherlands 
and all Franche-Comté had been lost to Louis XIV, and it was only 
through the military support of her allies in the Nine Years War that 
more of the Southern Netherlands and Luxemburg had not been 
seized. The agreement in 1698 allowing the Dutch to garrison for- 
tresses in the Southern Netherlands had been the final recognition of 
Spain’s military helplessness. A similar decline was visible overseas: 
Spanish trade with the New World and imports of bullion had fallen 
substantially, and both English and Dutch merchants were making 
increasing and illicit inroads into Spanish America. 

Despite the obvious and steady collapse of Spanish power, the rul- 
ing officials and grandees in Madrid were determined to hold their 
empire together and to prevent a final partition. Unfortunately, it was 
not merely a question of replacing one king by another. Throughout 
Charles II’s reign the nearest claimants were already rulers of the lead- 
ing European states of France and Austria. Louis XIV was the son 
and husband of Spanish infantas, while Leopold was the son and hus- 
band of their younger sisters. Louis claimed the Spanish throne for 
his children rather than for himself, whereas Leopold claimed it for 
himself in the first instance. Which of them had the better legal claim 
is not really important: both men were convinced of their rights and 
were determined to accomplish them by force, while the Spaniards 
themselves were less concerned about legality than which candidate 
could preserve Spain intact. ; 

In the two years after Ryswick serious efforts were made by Louis 
XIV and William III to solve the Spanish succession problem by 
negotiation. Neither ruler wanted another war, and Louis recognise 
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that William had to be involved. The size of the Spanish empire, and 
the interest of the Maritime Powers in it, meant that Louis could not 
treat the problem as a mere dynastic issue, and he saw the need to 
make substantial concessions to achieve a peaceful settlement. William 
Was prepared for a diplomatic settlement because his own position 
was weak: both in the Republic and in London political criticism of 
the heavy expenditure during the Nine Years War had forced him to 
reduce his armed forces considerably. Consequently, Louis and Wil- 
liam tried to agree on a partition which they could then present to 
Madrid and Vienna for their acceptance. 

William was anxious to prevent Spain’s passing directly to France 
Or even to Austria: this would create a monstrous accumulation of 
Power under one ruler. He was also determined to exclude France or 
a Bourbon prince from the strategically vital Southern Netherlands 
and from Spain herself: French traders could be expected to gain 
advantages in Old and New Spain at the expense of those of the 
Maritime Powers. But the initial attempt at a settlement, the First 
Partition treaty of 1698, was ruined when the compromise candidate, 
the young Electoral Prince of Bavaria, Joseph Ferdinand,* died in 
February 1699, William and Louis therefore drew up the Second Par- 
tition treaty in June 1699. By this the Emperor Leopold’s younger 
son, the Archduke Charles, who was not the direct heir to Austria, 
Was to have Spain, the overseas empire and the Southern Netherlands, 
while Louis's immediate heir, the Dauphin Louis, was to have the Ital- 
ian lands. With William’s approval, Louis XIV began negotiations 
with the dukes of Lorraine and Savoy to exchange Milan and Naples 
for their duchies. These would be added to France and be of imme- 
diate benefit in strengthening her frontiers. f ‘ 

This partition treaty stood no chance of acceptance in Austria or 
Spain. Although Leopold I always insisted that he was claiming the 
Spanish succession for himself and that it was up to him what he did 
with it, he seems to have realised that it was pointless trying to re- 
Create the vast empire which had existed under Charles V in the early 
sixteenth century. His intention was that his elder son, Joseph, should 
have Austria and become emperor, while his younger son, christened 
Charles appropriately cnough, should have the Spanish lands. But 
if this did not prove possible, Leopold was determined that one of his 
Sons, preferably the elder, should have the Spanish possessions in 
Italy, Expansion in Italy had been a constant aim of the Viennese court 
in the 1690s and they had tried to insist that several of the Italian states, 


*Joseph Ferdinand, the ‘Bavarian Baby’, was the son of Elector Max Emmanuel 
of Bavaria and Maria Antonia, the daughter of Leopold I. Maria Antonia was Leopold's 
only daughter by his Spanish first wife. Leopold's two sons, Joseph and Charles, were 
by his German third wife. Their claims to the Spanish throne, therefore, came through 
Leopold himself. 
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including Milan, were Imperial fiefs. However, Leopold I did not 
have the energy nor his ministers the diplomatic expertise to bring 
about an acceptable negotiated solution. The Emperor left the imiti- 
ative to others, complaining all the time that no one consulted him 
but showing no signs of wanting to compromise. His massive gains 
from the Turks by the peace of Karlowitz in 1699 (sec pp. 76-7) 
made him more confident and obstinate, and he was also convince 
that his Spanish relative would designate the Austrian Habsburgs the 
sole heir. Consequently, he refused to consider the Second Partition 
treaty. Moreover, the terms were unacceptable. This was not only 
because Leopold’s direct heir, Joseph, was to get nothing unlike 
Louis’s heir, but*also because the lands assigned to the Archduke 
Charles were not what Vienna wanted. For, as one of Leopold’s min- 
isters declared in August 1699, what they wanted was ‘Milan, Naples 
and Sicily; the rest can be taken by whoever wants it’. With no navy 
and few commercial interests, Spain and its world empire held fewer 
attractions for the Austrians than Italy. : 

The Second Partition treaty produced an equally hostile reaction 
in Madrid, where the Spanish court was determined to prevent par- 
tition. Just before Charles II died (November 1700), therefore, he was 
persuaded to make a will, leaving the whole monarchy to Philip of 
Anjou, the younger grandson of Louis XIV. If he rejected his inher- 
itance, it was then to be offered to the Archduke Charles. By insisting 
that Anjou should also renounce his claims to the French throne, the 
Spaniards intended to keep Spain separate from France but hoped to 
use the power of France, the strongest European state, to effect the 
plan. Louis XIV quickly accepted the will for his grandson, although 
France herself would gain no territory. Philip’s succession would 
advance the interests of the Bourbon family and France herself would 
benefit from a French prince south of the Pyrenees: the Spanish Neth- 
erlands and Spanish Italy would provide a friendly buffer zone around 
France, which could also expect commercial privileges in Spain an 
overseas. But Louis had no real choice, since the Spaniards had trap- 
ped him by the way they had framed the will: refusal would mean 
that the whole inheritance passed to the Austrian archduke. Standing 
by the Second Partition treaty was impracticable, because Louis knew 
that William III would not support him in a war to impose partition 
on both Spain and Austria. 

The Viennese reaction to the will and the succession of Anjou tO 
the Spanish throne as Philip V (1700-46) was predictable enough: 
Leopold rejected both, and in 1701 sent an expedition to seize the 
Spanish lands in Italy. Although he could not match French might. 
he counted on the Maritime Powers Joining the war to support him 
against France, and his hopes were not to be disappointed. William 
III had concluded from the start that Philip V would be nothing but 
a French puppet and he had wanted to form a new coalition between 
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the Maritime Powers and Austria to enforce a partition of Spain. The 
domestic politicians in both England and the Dutch Republic had 
disagreed at first and were prepared to trust Philip, believing he would 
become a good Spaniard. If Louis had persuaded Spain to buy off the 
Maritime Powers by territorial or commercial concessions, he could 
have maintained their goodwill and desire for peace. But to do so 
would have weakened Philip’s position in Madrid at the beginning 
of his reign, and in fact Louis made a series of blunders which seemed 
to confirm William’s predictions. French troops and advisers accom- 
panied Philip to Madrid, French troops took possession of the South- 
ern Netherlands for him, and the Dutch were forced to evacuate their 
barrier fortresses there. Almost immediately Philip granted conces- 
sions to French traders in Spain and gave a French company the 
Asiento contract to transport slaves from Africa to the New World. 
This raised fears in the Maritime Powers that France would supplant 
them in their legitimate trade with Spain and their sizeable illicit trade 
with Spanish America. Louis also made the serious mistake of main- 
taining Anjou’s rights to the French throne. Although he probably 
intended that if Philip eventually succeeded to France one of Anjou’s 
relatives should have Spain, Louis did not explain this and merely 
tevived the spectre of a union of the two crowns. Louis’s final error, 
which completed the disillusionment of both Maritime Powers and 
broke his promise at Ryswick, was to recognise James II’s son, the 
‘Old Pretender’, as King James III at the death of the exiled Stuart in 
September 1701. Sympathy for the young Prince and belief in the 
divine right of succession played a part in this decision, but it was also 
intended to please the Papacy, whose help was needed against the 
Austrians in the war in Italy during 1701. 

Within a year of Philip V's accession Louis had made general war 
inevitable. The windfall of Charles II’s will seemed to have put France 
on the road to hegemony and universal monarchy. The danger from 
France to the other powers was now much more serious than before, 
When Louis had been striving for fairly limited territorial gains round 
France’s borders. It was therefore in a mood of desperation that Wil- 
liam II brought the Maritime Powers and Austria together in the 
Grand Alliance of The Hague on 7 September 1701. ins was an 
agreement for war to force a partition of Spain. While F hilip V was 
to be allowed to keep Spain and its colonies, the Spanish and French 
thrones were to be kept separate. Leopold was to be satisfied with the 
Italian lands and, on the insistence of his allies, with the Southern 
Netherlands, which were to form a barrier to protect the Dutch 
Republic from France. There was a tacit understanding that Leopold 
should hand over his share to his younger son Charles. The Maritime 
Powers were also permitted to seize any of Spain’s colonies they could 
and to extract commercial concessions from her, and a few months 
later the signatories agreed to guarantee the Protestant succession in 
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Britain. In fact the British throne passed to William’s Protestant sister- 
in-law, Queen Anne, when he died in April 1702. 

Although William died despondent about the chances of defeating 
France, the alliance he had created before his death was to achieve his 
life’s ambition of reducing French power. He had continually worked 
to persuade the European powers to form coalitions as the only way 
of containing France. By his own initiative in invading Britain in 1688 
he had not only contributed to her internal revolution but also firmly 
knit Britain and the Dutch Republic together against Louis XIV.. 
Although his death ended the personal unity he had provided, the 
Maritime Powers remained determined to co-operate closely. The 
lead was taken in the Republic by the Grand Pensionary, Heinsius — 
no new stadtholder was appointed after William — and in Britain by 
Godolphin at the Treasury and by Marlborough as commander of the 
army. These three men were to be the executors of William III's for- 
cign policy. 


THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION, 
1702-1713/1714 


Louis’s aims in this new war were straightforward enough: to pre- 
serve as much of Spain as possible for his grandson and to maintain 
the advantages this possession gave to France. He seemed in a much 
stronger position than in the Nine Years War when he had faced 4 
similar coalition. He now had Spain as an ally and a large buffer zone 
in the Netherlands and in northern Italy around his kingdom. He ha 
strengthened himself in Italy by an alliance with Savoy, while, unlike 
in the last war, he had direct influence in Germany through alliances 
with Bavaria and Cologne. Max Emmanuel of Bavaria had deserte! 
the Emperor because he had been made governor of the Southern 
Netherlands at the end of Charles II's reign. He hoped to persuade 
Philip V to cede the province to him. Max Emmanuc!’s brother, the 
Elector of Cologne, followed his lead. 

The aims of the Grand Alliance changed as the war developed and 
as they gained further allies. Immediate recruits were the north-Ge! 
man electorates of Hanover and Brandenburg-Prussia. The Hanov- 
crian family was next in line for the British Protestant succession: 
since Queen Anne (1702-14) had no living children, while Frederick 
of Brandenburg joined the coalition as payment for being allowed by 
the Emperor to call himself king in Prussia.* Prussian troops as We 


* 
3 a will now usually be referred to as Prussia. Frederick W35 
called King in Frussia to try to maintain the fiction that he was only king in his Prussia? 


Ca ana not those within the Empire. The powers soon began to call him king o 
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as forces from other German states, usually subsidised by the Mari- 
time Powers, were to play a crucial, and probably decisive, part 
against France. In 1703 Savoy was to change sides and join the allies; 
in the same year the Portuguese acceded to the Grand Alliance. 

The overall aims of the Grand Alliance were decided by the Mar- 
itime Powers who provided the naval forces and most of the troops 
and heavily subsidised Austria and the other allies with loans and the 
direct payment for soldiers in their armies. On the whole the British 
and Dutch continued to co-operate closely. Republican and anti- 
Orangist elements were in control in The Hague after the death of the 
Stadtholder, William III, in 1702, and these had usually favoured a 
pacific policy, but now they were largely guided by fear of French 
domination of the Southern Netherlands. There was therefore no dis- 
agreement between the Maritime Powers on the need to create a ‘bar- 
rier’ in the Southern Netherlands and to install the Archduke Charles 
in Brussels. There was similar agreement on the need to defend the 
Protestant succession in Britain. As the war progressed, the Dutch, 
who were paying for an army of 150,000 men (double that of Britain), 
Were to take a decreasing part in naval operations, and began to con- 
centrate almost exclusively on this ‘barrier’. Garrison towns there 
would also be a way of exploiting the province economically, and this 
Was to be begun as soon as the area was occupied and administered 
by Anglo-Dutch armies in 1706. By this time the Dutch would have 
been prepared for a compromise peace, but on the whole faithfully 
followed the more ambitious aims of the British, increasingly the sen- 
ior partners in their association. None the less, the British had to make 
substantial concessions in 1709 in the Anglo-Dutch Barrier treaty: this 
included a Dutch guarantee of the Protestant successsion, agreement 
to the Dutch having several garrison towns in the Southern Nether- 
lands and trading concessions there from the future ruler of Spain and 
the Netherlands at the peace. i ? 

British domination of the Anglo-Dutch partnership, which had not 
been so apparent under William, was now clear to all in the Succession 
War: the British captain-general, Marlborough, always commanded 
Anglo-Dutch forces when they acted together. This dominance 
reflected the relative strength of the two states. Britain had a popu- 
lation three or four times that of the Republic and her economy was 
expanding much faster. The war damaged British trade much less 
than that of the Dutch, and Britain also managed to finance her war 
effort better than the Republic whose taxes and credit could hardly 
keep pace with the mounting demands of the war. By 1707 Brit- 
ain was bearing the major share and, unlike the Dutch with their 
obsession with the Netherlands, was taking part in all areas of 
the expanding war and doing so with enthusiasm. 

The chief influence on British war policy was William II's political 
and military heir, the Duke of Marlborough. His strategy was a bold 
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one, of expelling the Bourbons and their allies from the ep oa 
Empire, Italy and the Netherlands, turning the Mediterranean ath 
British lake and finally smashing French power for good. It was clear 
that only a continental war and a massive British commitment in m 
and subsidies would achieve these objectives. Consequently, i he 
purely naval strategy, so popular with the Tory squires in bt i 
was hardly practical, at least in the early stages of the war. C n 
Marlborough began to win his great victories, it became increasing y 
difficult to criticise his continental strategy because it was so obviously 
successful. For the first time in her modern history, therefore, Britain 
acted as both a leading land and naval power. ‘ : 

From 1704 onwards the allied coalition won a remarkable series of 
victories against France. Louis XIV himself, despite his epee 
age, continued to direct the French war effort personally, and the bulk 
of his forces came from France herself: by 1710 he was fielding IONE? 
nearly half a million strong. Allied victories owed a good deal oN 
greater financial resources of the Maritime Powers and thcir abi ma 
to tap the manpower of Germany. But equally important was the 
energy of the allied leaders, Marlborough and the Austrian Prince 
Eugene, and the support they received from Godolphin and Hepat 
in London and The Hague. In Vienna the Emperor Joseph I (1705-1 ) 
proved a far more effective ruler than his father Leopold had been. 
But if one man deserves credit for allied success, it was Marlborough, 
who had not commanded in a major battle before this war. He 
grasped that it was essential for the allies not to become enmeshed T 
the kind of war of manocuvre and sieges which had bedevilled Wil- 
liam III in the Nine Years War, a war of attrition which Louis xT 
could win yet again. Both Marlborough and Eugene believed ie 
dynamic, fluid warfare: they used the terrible fire-power of the i 
try with its flintlock bayonet muskets for decisive battles in the fiel a 
and this produced startling results. In 1704 Anglo-Dutch forces unde 
Marlborough co-operated with Prince Eugene’s Austro-German 
forces to rout the French and Bavarians at Blenheim and frec u 
Empire from the French threat — this was the first major military defea 
of Louis XIV’s reign. In 1706 Marlborough won another major Sie 
tory at Ramillies, which led to the conquest of most of the Souther 
Netherlands, and in the same year Eugene’s army, heavily dependen 
on British financial help, defeated the French at Turin and conquere : 
all the Spanish lands in Italy. A French attempt to regain the Souther 
Netherlands was repulsed by Marlborough and Eugene at Oudenar 
in 1708. The allies were now poised to invade France herself as theY 
had broken through the outer bulwark provided by the ring of Spa?” 
ish territories. Louis XIV himself had to act very much on the defen- 
sive, depending on the protection of the formidable ‘iron barrier’ ° 
fortresses built by Vauban. 


By the end of 1708 the coalition powers had achieved the mai? 
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objectives of the Grand Alliance of 1701-2. Unfortunately, their aims 
had expanded dramatically since then, largely because in 1703 the 
British brought Portugal into the coalition since they wanted her naval 
facilities for operations against Spain and in the Mediterranean. The 
Portuguese King was in no position to argue against the navies of the 
Maritime Powers, but he did insist that the allies should commit 
themselves to expelling the Bourbons from Spain. The British agreed, 
scing the chance to gain extensive commercial concessions from the 
imposition of the Archduke Charles in Madrid. At the same time they 
concluded an Anglo-Portuguese commercial treaty (the Methuen 
treaty) which was to form the basis for Britain’s monopoly of Por- 
tuguese trade in the eighteenth century. 

The Tory ministers in Queen Anne’s government had been par- 
ticularly keen on this new Iberian dimension, even though it meant 
considerably extending the war aims to include an attempt to scize 
the whole Spanish monarchy. But the court in Vienna was far less 
enthusiastic, since their main objective was the Spanish lands in Italy. 
However, pressure from his British and Dutch allies, who stood to 
gain more than the uncommercial Austrians, brought Leopold’s 
agreement and the dispatch of Archduke Charles with an Anglo- 
Dutch expedition to the Iberian peninsula in 1704. Before leaving 
Vienna the Archduke had to assign his rights to Spanish Milan to his 
elder brother, Joseph, an attempt to ensure that Austria herself would 
still benefit directly from the Spanish succession. Despite the procla- 
mation of Archduke Charlesas King Charles II of Spain and public 
commitment to his cause as one of her war aims, Austria contributed 
next to nothing to the allied war effort in Spain. Her armies were used 
instead to win Milan and Naples and then, after 1708, in helping rather 
grudgingly the frontal attack on France from the Netherlands, the one 
arena where decisive allied victories could force Louis XIV to accept 
complete defeat. In fact, for most of the War of the Spanish Succession 
the bulk of Austrian forces, and the expenditure of much British 
financial help, was concentrated in Hungary. Here a rebellion had 
been in progress with French encouragement since 1703 and was not 
finally suppressed till 1711. 

Although Vienna was keen to push back the frontier between 
France and the German Empire to that settled at the peace of West- 
phalia, she expected the German states to shoulder the main burden 
of war along the Rhine. On the whole the Germans were willing to 
do so, and the Emperor's power within the Empire now probably 
reached its highest point since the Thirty Years War. This was a 
development which many of Joseph I's ministers welcomed, but 
Wratislaw, certainly his fattest and possibly his most intelligent min- 
ister, thought it more important to pursue the idea of strengthening 
the central core of the Austrian state itself. He wanted direct gains in 
northern Italy and also the annexation of Bavaria from Louis XIV’s 
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ally, Max Emmanuel, whose electorate was occupied from 1704 
onwards. 

The war in Spain was essentially a British affair. Following their 
decision to intervene, both Tory and Whig ministers were equally 
determined on a policy of ‘no peace without Spain’. The Whig min- 
istry which achieved supreme power in London in 1708, believed the 
conquest of Spain was feasible, largely because of the extent of allied 
victories elsewhere. In this it was to be misled, but involvement in 
the peninsula seemed to provide Britain with immediate tangible ben- 
efits: in 1704 British forces took Gibraltar and then in 1708 the Balearic 
island of Minorca which gave her navy control of the western Med- 
iterrancan. However, the attempt to foist ‘Charles III’ on the Spanish 
people proved as great a fiasco and drain on resources as Napoleon $ 
intervention in the peninsula a century later. Philip V could depend 
on native support as well as on help from France, and the struggle 
became in effect a civil war. The Castilian heart of Spain remained 
loyal to Philip, while Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia supported 
Charles in what amounted to a revolt against the centre. But Charles's 
position was always the weaker and he could not have survived with- 
out British help; he was in effect a British puppet. 

By 1708 the war had really become two — one against Louis XIV 
for the hegemony of western Europe and the other against Philip for 
Spain itself. The coalition appeared to have won the first, but the sec- 
ond was really beyond its resources and would not have been pursued 
so sanguincely but for success elsewhere. Even the triumph of the allies 
at sea could not ensure their victory in Spain. The Bourbon fleets, 
which were only half the size of the Anglo-Dutch ones, were com- 
pletely outclassed and driven from the s. The French thereafter 
depended heavily on privateers which did inflict heavy damage On 
British, and especially on Dutch, commerce. Unlike in the later wars 
of the eighteenth century, the British restricted their own naval 
Operations almost exclusively to European wars, essentially assisting 
the campaigns in western Europe. They were probably sensible in not 
fighting a full-scale colonial war: the abortive expedition launched 
against French Quebec in 1711 by the Tory government indicated that 
such a war was beyond British resources at that time. 

The great victories of the Grand Alliance in the Netherlands and 
Italy should have led to peace in 1709. Louis XIV had wanted a set- 
tlement since 1705-6, as had the Dutch. By 1709 with his country 
bankrupt and devastated by a savage winter, Louis was desperate for 
peace. He was willing to give way completely: to cede the whole 
Spanish empire to ‘Charles III’ and even to restore all he had take? 
in Alsace since 1648, including Strasbourg, as well as towns such a$ 
Lille in Flanders. However, Philip V now had enough support of hts 
own in Spain itself for it to be impossible for Louis just to order him 
to leave. Unfortunately, the allies never really understood this, an 
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Were intransigent about Spain. In peace talks at The Hague in spring 
1709 the allies demanded not only that Louis should contribute mil- 
itarily to the expulsion of his grandson from Spain, but also that 
France should hand over ‘cautionary towns’ to ensure that the peace 
terms were carried out. Fearing that the latter would allow the allies 
to dismember France and unwilling to help against his grandson, 
Louis rejected the peace terms and decided on a last desperate struggle. 
Largely through the ruthlessness of his best general, Villars, and the 
resilience of the French peasant economy, France mustered enough 
troops to survive. Following the blood-bath of Malplaquet (Septem- 
ber 1709), won by neither side, the war along France’s northern fron- 
tiers developed into one of stalemate as the allies tried to batter down 
what was left of Vauban’s ‘iron barrier’. Further attempts at peace at 
Geertruidenberg carly in 1710 failed again due to the obstinacy of the 
allies, even though Louis was desperate enough to offer to cede all 
Alsace and to pay subsidies to help expel Philip from Spain. The 
basic problem was the inability of the allies to win the war in Spain 
and eject Philip themselves, and their refusal at the same time to rec- 
ognise this fact. 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT-RASTADT, 1713-1714 


Although the Dutch would have liked peace once the Southern Neth- 
erlands had been freed from the Bourbons, allied unity showed no 
signs of cracking till 1710. Then, in the summer, the Tories came to 
Power in Britain. They were determined to destroy Marlborough, 
ditch what they believed was his ruinously expensive continental war, 
and to abandon the policy of ‘no peace without Spain’. The two men 
who dominated the new ministry, Robert Harley (later Earl of 
Oxford) and Henry St John (later Viscount Bolingbroke), were deter- 
mined on peace, whatever the cost to their allies. However, although 
they represented the Tory squires (whose land taxes had helped 
finance the war and who hated the Whig monied men), they ensured 
that the peace benefited Britain, particularly her commerce. 

The Tories began secret negotiations with the French in summer 
1710 and by the following spring were close to agreement. During 
1711 they were to do their best to limit Marlborough’s campaign in 
Flanders and in the December they dismissed him. Although they 
Were very keen on peace, a fact which helped to save Louis from fur- 
ther military defeats, an actual settlement took a long time because 
of the difficulties involved in persuading Britain’s allies to accept the 
terms she and France wanted. The Tory desire for peace was certainly 
Motivated by party considerations, but it was also a sensible policy, 
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given that the full aims of the allies were unattainable. This became 
even more apparent in April 1711 when the Emperor Joseph I died 
without leaving a son. He was succeeded by his brother, the Archduke 
Charles. To insist that the new Emperor Charles VI was also ‘Charles 
II’ of Spain would clearly lead to a mammoth Habsburg empire. The 
danger of a French universal monarchy was now replaced by that of 
an Austrian one, and the Tories were therefore strengthened in their 
belief that any settlement must be based on the original aim of the 
Grand Alliance of The Hague, that is, partition of the Spanish Empire. 
However, their attempt to achieve a settlement through separate, 
secret and unilateral negotiations with the French led to bitter quarrels 
with their ‘allies’. In the negotiations, which eventually led to the 
peace of Utrecht, it became clear that the Tory ministers preferre 
their French enemies to the Dutch and Austrians, the friends of their 
domestic opponents, the Whigs. They convinced themselves that the 
war had been fought for Whig financiers, a Dutch ‘barrier’ and Habs- 
burg claims to Spain. They viewed the Dutch as trade rivals, and the 
cause, with the Austrians, of Britain’s needless involvement in con- 
tinental warfare. The secretary of state, Bolingbroke, who was chiefly 
in charge of the conduct of the peace negotiations and who established 
a particularly close relationship with the French foreign ministcTs 
Torcy, was especially hostile to Vienna, declaring in November 1711 
that ‘the house of Austria has been the evil genius of Britain’. 

In January 1712 negotiations between all the powers involved in 
the war finally began at a peace congress in the Dutch city of Utrecht. 
These lasted more than a year. During this time the British took 7° 
further part in the war, although the Austrians tried unsuccessfully 
to pursue it in the Netherlands with reluctant Dutch help and in 
Catalonia by themselves. The calling of a general congress was a rec- 
ognition that congresses were the accepted way of concluding wars» 
but the real terms were worked out between Britain and France alone: 
Even before the congress met the two powers had tacitly agreed that 
Philip V should keep Spain itself and the overseas empire and that 
Britain’s own demands should be conceded. Although the Dutch, 
Austrians and German princes tried to hold out for the terms they 
wanted during the congress, they could achieve little, given Britain's 
financial and military contribution to the coalition. Dutch hopes ° 
sharing commercial concessions in the Spanish empire with Britain 
were to be dashed, and even their demands in the Southern Nether- 
lands were to be curtailed. However, Austria was to be the most dis- 
appointed power, and this was probably inevitable because of che 
extent of her ambitions and her own lack of effective military muscle: 
The accession of Charles VI (1711-40) meant that the Habsburgs PU 
sued their claims to the whole Spanish inheritance seriously for the 
first time. The new Emperor had only returned reluctantly from Spain 
to Vienna and felt personally committed to his supporters there- 
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However, as the negotiations progressed his more realistic ministers 
like Prince Eugene and Wratislaw recognised that Austria could not 
fight both Louis XIV and Philip V without British help. Under Wra- 
tislaw’s guidance, Austrian policy gradually moved towards accepting 
that they could not expect all Charles II’s inheritance and would even 
have to renounce Spain itself. Wratislaw, who died in December 1712, 
hoped to create a more territorially compact Austrian state built round 
the hereditary lands and Italy. (It was for this reason that he also tried 
unsuccessfully to exchange the Southern Netherlands for Austria’s 
neighbour, Bavaria.) Even after Wratislaw’s death, Charles VI would 
have been willing to sign the unpalatable final terms of Utrecht but 
for last-minute French demands — the cession of Luxemburg to 
Bavaria, the withdrawal of Austrian troops from the Italian fortress 
of Mantua, which they had occupied for most of the war and intended 
to hang on to, and the immediate formal recognition of Philip V as 
king of Spain. In the event, when the Austrians made peace with 
France a year later at Rastadt they were to do so on terms substantially 
the same as those of Utrecht. 

The peace of Utrecht was signed by Britain, France, the Dutch 
Republic, Savoy, Philip V of Spain and Prussia in April 1713. The 
actual peace terms, which were largely the work of Bolingbroke, 
effected a partition of the Spanish monarchy. Philip V was to keep 
Spain and the overseas empire and to cede Gibraltar and Minorca to 
Britain. The Emperor Charles VI was to have Milan, Naples, Spanish 
enclaves on the coast of Tuscany and the Southern Netherlands. For- 
tresses in the latter were to be garrisoned by the Dutch, who were 
to work out the precise terms in a new Barrier treaty with the 
Emperor and Britain. Sardinia was to go to Max Emmanuel of 
Bavaria, while Victor Amadeus of Savoy received Sicily with a royal 
crown. France herself was to cede a few towns in Flanders — Furnes, 
Ypres, Menin and Tournai — to the Southern Netherlands but was to 
keep Lille. Dunkirk, the main base for French privateers, was to lose 
its fortifications. In North America Louis XIV returned Hudson Bay 
to Britain and ceded Acadia (Nova Scotia) and Newfoundland, as well 
as the West Indian island of St Kitts. He also had to return to the Holy 
on the right bank of the Rhine, but kept 
those he held on the left, including Alsace and Strasbourg. The French 
were forced to surrender the commercial concessions they had 
extracted at the beginning of Philip V’s reign. Instead the Spanish 
King had to grant the slave contract, the Asiento, to Britain, as well 
as the right to send an annual ship of 500 tons to the fair at Portobello 
in Central America, The British had also insisted on clauses to protect 
their own succession and to try to prevent future wars of succession: 
the notion that a country’s succession was a matter of international 
concern and needed to be subject to international guarantees was cen- 
tral to the whole treaty and was a forerunner of similar attempts later. 


Roman Empire all places 
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Consequently, the Protestant succession in Britain was guaranteed 
and the French agreed to expel the Old Pretender (‘James III’) from 
France, where he had been living. Philip V had to renounce the French 
throne, which was to remain separate from that of Spain. In 1711 
Louis’s son, the Dauphin, had died and the next year the Dauphin’s 
elder son and elder grandson also died. This only left Louis's great- 
grandson, the future Louis XV, who was born in 1710, as his suc- 
cessor. It was therefore stipulated in the peace that if this child died, 
the succession should not pass to the nearest blood relative, Philip V, 
but to the descendants of Louis XIV’s late brother, the Duke of 
Orleans. 

The terms of the peace of Utrecht were only slightly modified 
when Charles VI and the remaining German princes, including Han- 
over, made peace with France at Rastadt (March 1714) after a year of 
fruitless fighting along the Rhine. Charles VI himself received Sar- 
dinia, and France gained Landau on the right bank of the Rhine. To 
satisfy the Emperor’s pride he was not called on to recognise the Ital- 
ian settlement or Philip V as king of Spain, and no actual peace was 
signed between him and Philip V. 
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THE CREATION OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE AND 
THE DEFEAT OF THE TURKS, 1660-1699 


During the reign of the Emperor Leopold I, ruler of the Austrian lands 
(1657-1705) and Holy Roman Emperor (from 1658) Austria assumed 
the role she was to play over the next two centuries. She developed 
into the great balancing power between east and west in central 
Europe, with interests in the Balkans as well as in Germany and Italy. 
In the mid-seventeenth century Austria was a dynastic union of sep- 
arate provinces with little else in common except the ruler. She con- 
sisted of the Austrian duchies, the kingdom of Bohemia and that 
harrow strip of Hungary not under direct or indirect rule by the 
Ottoman Turks. Since the division of the Habsburg lands into the 
Spanish and Austrian branches in 1555 (see p. 2), the junior branch 
in Austria had struggled to defend Europe against further Turkish 
attacks from the south-east. It also tried to increase its powers as elec- 
tive emperor in Germany and occasionally joined the senior branch 
in Madrid in the pursuit of a common dynastic policy in Europe. 

As far as their relations with the Turks were concerned, for most 
of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the Austrian 
Habsburgs had usually been content to stand on the defensive and had 
done their best to ignore the Turkish problem. They were able to do 
this quite successfully because the dynamism seemed to have gone out 
of Turkish expansion after its rapid and frightening advance in the 
Second quarter of the sixteenth century. This advance had led to the 
destruction of the kingdom of Hungary by Sultan Suleiman I 
(1520-66) after his total victory at Mohács in 1526. Hungary had 
served as a buffer state between Christian central Europe and Islam; 
and three years after its collapse Vienna was besieged for the first time. 
By the 1540s Hungary had been divided into three. The Habsburgs 
clung on to the northern and western fringes. Transylvania in the east 
Was under nominal Turkish suzerainty, but in practice was an inde- 
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pendent principality. The rest was ruled from Constantinople (Istan- 
bul) as a Turkish province, although the Sultans allowed their 
Hungarian subjects considerable freedom. This position in Hungary 
lasted for a century, because from the mid-1560s Turkish pressure in 
central Europe largely ceased. This was mainly because the Ottoman 
Empire, like its Habsburg adversary, was involved at many points on 
the map: against Poland and Russia in the lands bordering the Black 
Sea, against Persia (Iran) in the cast, and in the Indian Ocean as well 
as in Arabia and North Africa. All these provided more pressing prob- 
lems for the Porte in the century after Suleiman’s death than further 
confrontation in Hungary, though this has not always been appreci- 
ated by European historians who sce only the western face of the 
Ottoman Empire. With the exception of an indecisive war from 1593 
to 1606, there was no formal campaigning between the Habsburgs 
and Turks between 1566 and the early 1660s, although unofficial hos- 
tilities continued: the frontier was fluid and unstable and fighting had 
become a way of life for the populations on both sides, who contin- 
uously raided each other’s territory. Both governments welcomed the 
end of open warfare: in the case of the Turks the immense commit- 
ments of their empire were proving an increasing strain on the 
administrative and military machine. For their part the Austrian 
Habsburgs were preoccupied with their own internal problems and 
with Germany during the Thirty Years War (1618-48) and were con- 
tent to accept the de facto armistice on their south-castern border. But 
they could never ignore the Turks, who were only 80 miles from 
Vienna. The situation remained volatile, and this became all too 
apparent at the beginning of Leopold’s reign. 

The Thirty Years War itself significantly affected Austria's future 
development. It ensured that the Emperor could not impose political 
unity on Germany and make the princes his vassals. Instead the 
independence of the German princes was confirmed. But at the same 
time Austria became both a state in her own right and by far the 
strongest of the states within the Empire. This came about because 
of the creation of a standing army during the war and the retention 
of part of it afterwards, which allowed the Emperor to assert effective 
control over his own Bohemian and Austrian lands. It has often bee? 
said that Austrian power declined sharply at this time in Germany: 
and that because of this she was pushed towards the Balkans. This 1$ 
nonsense. Vienna did not withdraw from Germany till the Bismarck- 
ian period. Until then she kept her eyes resolutely westwards, towar 3 
Germany and, at times, towards Italy. It was only in the very Jast 
decades of the monarchy itself that she willingly concentrated on the 
east. 
f Although the Thirty Years War shattered the close dynastic rela- 
tions between the Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs and Spain was lett 
to fight on alone against France (see pp. 3ff.), Austria remained com” 
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mitted to a foreign policy completely orientated towards the west. 
Leopold took his position as Holy Roman Emperor seriously and 
hoped to regain the Empire’s lands which had been ceded to France 
in 1648, to prevent further French expansion and rid it of French 
influence. At the same time he was determined that if the Spanish 
Habsburgs died out, as seemed increasingly likely in Philip IV’s last 
years and with the accession of Charles II (1665), as much as possible 
of the Spanish empire should be united with his own Austrian lands. 
Leopold Was to try to pursue these dynastic ambitions, as well as his 
‘German mission’ to contain France and to win back the western parts 
of the Empire lost to her, throughout his life. This meant a policy of 
almost consistent hostility towards Louis XIV of France. 

In challenging the power of France, which increased rapidly during 
Louis XIV’s personal rule, Leopold struggled with serious disadvan- 
tages. He was to be continually harassed by problems with the Hun- 
garians and the Turks (see pp. 71ff.). He found it difficult to turn the 
German princes against France, because at least for most of the 1660s 
the majority was more suspicious of him than of Louis (see pp- 9f., 18). 
Neither the weak Spaniards nor the increasingly neutralist Dutch 
could be depended on as allies in any confrontation with France. 
Above all he had serious domestic weaknesses when compared with 
the French state under Louis. Although, as has been seen, Austria was 
far stronger than before the Thirty Years War, this did not make her 
a match for France. The great nobles and clerics in Bohemia and Aus- 
tria had lost their independent political power, but Leopold s ability 
to extract taxation and recruit troops was severely limited by his lack 
of effective central institutions and administrators. The provinces and 
their wealth were almost completely in the hands of the great aris- 
tocratic and ecclesiastical landlords. At the end of Leopold’s reign his 
revenues were reckoned as less than a fifth of those of France, while 
after Nymegen when Louis’s army was over 200,000 strong Leopold 
could only raise 30,000 men from his own lands. This meant that 
throughout the period 1660 to 1714 the Austrian crown was danger- 
ously dependent on both subsidies and auxiliary troops from other 
powers for the conduct of her foreign policy and wars. 

The Emperor Leopold, whose reign lasted almost as long as the 
personal rule of his French cousin, was a completely different char- 
acter from Louis. Timid, plagued by self-doubt and stomach cramps, 
he lacked Louis’s natural capacity for ruling and application to busi- 
ness. He had an intense religious faith and a resigned fatalism which 
made even a Papal nuncio exclaim he wished ‘the Emperor’s trust in 
God were a bit less’. It was this trust, however, which got him 
through the greatest crisis of his reign in 1683 and made him so 
obstinate about his dynastic claims to the Spanish succession. He was 
also in the event to add far more territory to his dominions than Louis 


did for France. 
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During the 1660s Leopold dared not stand up to France. Not aiy, 
was he at war with the Turks from 1663 to 1664, but the League o 
the Rhine (see pp. 9ff.) and Louis’s other relationships with the Goria 
princes had led to a further reduction in Imperial power in oe 
Under the influence of his pro-French minister, Lobkowitz, who ely 
Austria on her own was too weak to challenge France in the Foipine 
or over the Spanish succession issue, Leopold agreed to a temporary 
accommodation with Paris. In 1668 Leopold acquiesced in a treaty 
with Louis (see pp. 22f.) for the future partition of Spain, and he was 
to do little to resist the French before Louis’s attack on the Dutch in 
1672. This attack and Louis’s pressure on the Rhincland before and 
during the war, especially the annexation of Lorraine, changed the 
situation (see p. 30). Almost overnight Louis’s actions had made it 
possible for an embryonic coalition of the Dutch, Spain, some Ger- 
man states and the Emperor to be formed. This was intended to try 
to deny France further gains and even to reverse the Westphalian set- 
tlement as it affected the Rhineland. The Empcror’s commander-in- 
chief, Montecuccoli, was able to lead an Austrian and German force 
on the Rhine. Although Louis had few difficulties in destroying the 
weak coalition against him, it frightened him enough, especially ee 
Emperor's intervention and the support he received from the Empire, 
to believe that his border with Germany was his most vulnerable one- 
Because of this he embarked on his reunion policy (sce pp. 36ff.). . 

After the peace of Nymegen (1678-79) Leopold's foreign policy 
was largely formulated to try to limit French expansion along the 
Rhine. For the while he could afford to be less concerned with p 
Spanish succession because Charles II of Spain, despite his mental nn 
physical disabilities, had survived the dangerous illnesses of eii 
hood, and it was not yet clear whether he could have any children 0! 
his own. Leopold himself had by now grown very hostile to Lous 
personally. He had a great hatred of anything French, including 
French fashions and language, both of which were becoming ge 
popular in other German courts. He had also inherited the Habsburg 
family rivalry with the Bourbons. There was a strong group at his 
court, especially around the exiled Duke Charles V of Lorraine, who 
shared and encouraged this hostility to France. They feared Lows 
wanted the Imperial throne for himself as well as to break up the 
Empire, and they were determined to seize any chance to ae’ 
French power. Austrian Habsburg diplomats were almost as busy 4 
those of William of Orange in the years immediately after Nymege? 
in a futile attempt to build a coalition, especially one based on the 
German princes, to oppose Louis. The Austrian court was convince® 
as late as 1681 and even into 1682, that France was its main enemy: 
and this made Vienna blind to the dangers building up in the Balkans: 

Austria was forced to turn to the east because of the direct threat 
of Turkish invasion. Since the last thing that Leopold’s court wante 
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was to challenge Turkish power, it had been determined to make any 
military commitment in the east as limited as possible. There was 
nothing to encourage expansion there. The crusading enthusiasm of 
Austrian Catholicism was satisfied expending itself on the Emperor's 
Protestants. Only the Papacy wanted a crusade against Islam. None 
the less, despite herself, Austria was to become embroiled in a massive 
struggle against the Turks in the 1680s and 1690s, a struggle which 
was to lead to vast conquests in the Balkans and to a consequential 
growth in the Emperor's prestige and power in Europe as a whole. 
She became involved for two reasons: the attempt by Leopold I to 
impose Catholicism and closer political control on the strip of Hun- 
gary he ruled directly, and a further bout of Turkish expansionism. 
During the Thirty Years War the Habsburgs had managed to end 
the elective monarchy in Bohemia and to strengthen their hold on all 
their possessions outside Hungary. This was done by the systematic 
expulsion of Protestants and of any nobles sympathetic towards dis- 
Sent, as well as by reducing the political power of the Diets. Between 
1660 and 1680 Leopold and his ministers tried to put his Hungarian 
subjects ‘into Bohemian trousers’: to destroy Protestantism, the elec- 
tive character of the Hungarian crown and the powers of the Hun- 
garian Dict. (The latter had been described by a shocked French 
ambassador in 1667, as ‘believing itself equal, if not superior, to its 
Master’.) The intention was to end Hungary's existence as a separate 
state from Austria. This led to determined resistance by the Hungarian 
nobility, especially the gentry, and to twenty years of intermittent 
guerrilla warfare. The struggle was almost intractable because the 
Hungarian rebels to escape pursuit decamped across the borders into 
Turkish Hungary or into the Sultan's vassal state, Transylvania, 
which had a I lungarian prince and Hungarian Protestant nobility. 
Habsburg Hungary was reduced to chaos and could only be controlled 
through permanent garrisons of troops, usually German, loyal to the 
Crown. Inevitably this conflict weakened Leopold in facing the 
ambitions of Louis XIV during the 1660s and 1670s, and the French 
ing was willing enough to encourage Leopold’s Hungarian rebels. 
It was probably unavoidable that some of the Hungarians would 
€ventually invite the Turks in to help, or that the Sultan would take 
advantage of the disturbed state of Habsburg Hungary to plan an 
attack on Vienna itself. Both these things happened in 1681-82, when 
the rebel leader Thököly appealed to the Turks and they seized the 
©pportunity offered. Their decision, however, was essentially part of 
4 significant, although ultimately transitory, revival in Turkish power 
Which had occurred since the 1650s. The first years of the century had 
: integration and a lack of central control 
in the Ottoman Empire. In many ways this had allowed the Habs- 
urgs the luxury of engaging in the Thirty Years War. But from 1656 
direction of the Ottoman Empire was in the hands of successive mem- 
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bers of the Köprülü family as grand viziers, or chief ministers, for 
Sultan Mehmed IV (1648-87). The K6priiliis carried out a ruthless 
and bloody purge of the domestic administration. achieved more con- 
trol over the provinces and launched a series of aggressive wars. 

In the eastern Mediterranean, where the Turks had been involved 
since 1646 in a naval war and desultory campaigns with Venice over 
Crete and parts of the Dalmatian coast, the War was pursued more 
vigorously and eventually led to the fall of Crete in 1669. Between 
1658 and 1661 the Turks attacked their vassal principality of Tran- 
sylvania and ended its autonomy. This alarmed Vienna, which looked 
on Transylvanian independence as part of their defences against the 
Porte, and the Habsburgs sent some help to the Hungarian nobility 
there. Anger at this caused Constantinople to tighten its control in 
Transylvania and declare war on the Emperor in April 1663. The 
Turks seem to have intended to attack Vienna itself. As usual, Leopold 
had serious problems raising soldiers to face 
the time the Ottoman offensive began in the 
had been assembled, thanks partly to the effo 


this emergency, but by 
following year an army 


3 ia, the local 3 
lation suffered badly from raids by parties of Tartar oe 


operated well in advance of the main Ottoman arm 


In 1674 the Poles staged a recovery when John 
became king, and at the peace of Zuravno (1676) Turkish 
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bur; i 
in ee onpi he did give some help to the Hungarian rebels 
Turks from Pod ean p s ambition by 1680 was set on expelling the 
own power so : ia and other parts of the Ukraine and extending his 
davia and het into the Sultan's Danubian principalities of Mol- 
the Poles Aids ie pia The Turks meanwhile, having been thwarted by 
Kara Mustafa ies to make peace, turned, under a new grand vizier, 
ut in 1681 tł ae 6-83), to try to expand against the Russians in 1677. 
which amour | had to conclude the treaty of Radzin with them, 
Kara EEk s 1 to a recognition of the status quo in the Ukraine. 
öÖprülü famil who was a fruit-pedlar’s son who had married into the 
secure hi ily, desperately needed some foreign success and loot to 
Th 1s own position. 
Apple’ pond viat determined on an attack on Vienna, the ‘Golden 
prestige ie ae which offered him the prospects of vast wealth and 
steppes. H einer ot which could be won in the poor Ukrainian 
IV in et well aware of the pressure being exerted by Louis 
Strasbour. cn PTRS pressure which culminated in the seizure of 
comed ae = the siege of Luxemburg (see p. 37). He therefore wel- 
Pare to at pproaches of Thököly, and during 1682 he began to pre- 
compromi tack Austria. In 1681 Leopold had been willing to 
French th se with his Hungarian rebels, hoping to concentrate on the 
the ultir ig along the Rhine. He and his court failed to appreciate 
that aie threat from Constantinople. They deluded themselves 
shifted oman power had waned and that Ottoman interests had 
Boris permanent y to the Ukraine after the Christian victory of St 
Only ard. Leopold did not take the threat seriously till autumn 1682. 
itary once a huge Turkish force was already moving along the mil- 
efh road from Adrianople to Belgrade in spring 1683 were active 
low Sive measures taken. In March 1683, largely through the dip- 
Pies and financial support of the last great crusading Pope, Inno- 
Thi XI, a military alliance was signed between Austria and Poland. 
d is was despite the attempts of French diplomats to prevent it and 
esperate appeals for help from the Spaniards in western Europe. 
Some German states, including Saxony and Bavaria, promised the 
allies help, but their military contingents came too late to prevent Kara 
Mustafa from devastating Lower Austria and laying siege to Vienna. 


The speed of the Turkish advance proved decisive in this campaign 
ike in 1664, had no time to organise 


of 1683, as the Habsburgs, unl r 
a force to block its path, an both Leopold and his court were forced 
to flee the capital. 


Kara Mustafa’s army of possibly 90,000 men began the siege of 


Vienna on 16 July and remained there during two hot summer 
months The: Lurks me brave resistance and they launched their 
assaults in a Jeisurely and haphazard way. Kara Mustafa lacked sie 

artillery an he put off serious attempts to storm the city in the h ge 
that it would surrender voluntarily and its vast wealth fall Se 
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hands intact. He not only disregarded the advance of relieving AUS 
ce T af and Polish forces under the Duke of Lorraine, Max 
oe ree Bavaria and King John Sobieski but even failed to take 
Sead precautions to protect his besieging army from atiek On 
12 September 1683 the Christian army defeated him in a full day’s 
battle outside the city. The Turks were outgunned and outman- 
Ws ed and fled back into Hungary in disarray. Kara Mustafa paid 
eis price for failure and on Mehmed IV’s orders was cer- 
i ed at Belgrade. d 

et eae n by the simultancous Spanish 
declaration of war on France (see p. 39). This produced a dilemma 
for Leopold: whether he should fight the Turks or join in resisting 
Louis XIV, the great ‘Christian Turk’. The whole weight of the cler- 
ical groups in Vienna and particularly that of Leopold’s confidant, 
st the Ottomans. The mil- 


enthusiasm throughout Catholic, an 
March 1684 the original Austro-P 
Holy League with the addition o 
years later, although she did no 

= see p. 76). Innocent XI contribu 
ordered the clergy throughout sou 


by-product of weakening the semi-independence of Leopold’s Hun- 
garian subjects. 
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event the war was to be as much a German as an Austrian achieve- 
ment. 

The Holy League occupied the Turks on three main fronts with 
varying success. Sobieski tried to drive south into the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, but he made little permanent headway because Poland’s 
domestic problems prevented him from deploying adequate armies. 
The Venetians, however, managed to land troops — again mainly 
German ones from Hanover and Saxony — in southern Greece. By 
1690 they had taken the Morea and Athens. The most spectacular 
victories took place in Hungary. After problems of supply were over- 
come in 1684 and 1685, the Emperor’s armies took Buda (1686) and 
totally destroyed Turkish control of Hungary and Transylvania after 
the battle of Nagyharsany near Mohács in August 1687. This victory 
opened the way into Serbia and destroyed Turkish power in the Hun- 
garian plain for good. It was followed in 1688 by the capture of Bel- 
grade. Although this proved only a temporary gain — the Turks retook 
it in 1690 — permanent ones were the annexation of Transylvania and 
the Ottoman parts of Hungary, and the forcing of the Hungarian 
Dict to agree at Bratislava (September 1687) to make the crown 
hereditary in the Habsburg family. The Hungarian problem was to 
be by no means over for the Habsburgs, as there was to be a fierce 
rebellion during the Spanish Succession War. But the expulsion of the 
Turks was to make this a far less dangerous problem. 

The early 1690s were to see an end of Habsburg conquests 1n the 
Balkans and a partial Ottoman recovery after the total military col- 
lapse and then the deposition of Sultan Mehmed IV in 1687. The 
reason of course was the outbreak of the Nine Years War in the west 
(see pp. 42ff.). This not only encouraged Constantinople to continue Its 
war but led to the withdrawal of many German troops tO fight on the 
Rhine. Turkish military power itself recovered somewhat under the 
forceful Mustafa II, but his troops were no match for any substantial 
Austrian force they had to face. This was proved by the bloody Chris- 
tian victory at Zdlankemén (August 1691). The Turks were by now 
militarily obsolete: their huge but poorly armed forces were no match 
for the murderous fire-power of German and Austrian infantry and 
field guns. Their supply system was also incapable of waging a long 


war in the sand-dunes, swamps and empty plains of the Hungarian 


battlefields. Yet throughout the 1690s the war in the Balkans was in 
a state of stalemate because the Austrians were unable to assemble 
enough troops to deliver the final blow and force the Sultan to make 
Peace. It was not till September 1697, with troops freed after the 
armistice with Louis XIV in northern Italy (see p. 51), that Prince 
Eugene of Savoy won the decisive victory against an army led by 
Sultan Mustafa himself at Zenta. This massive Turkish defeat finally 
destroyed Turkish resistance and brought the war to an end. 

The Austrian court was anxious for peace, so that it could concen- 
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trate on the Spanish succession problem in the west, and it had no 
further territorial objectives in the Balkans. There were few argu- 
ments against peace from Austria’s Polish and Venetian allies, but 
Russia under the energetic leadership of Peter the Great had only just 
begun to campaign seriously around the Black Sea and the Tsar 
wanted to continue the war. Vienna refused to listen to him, and he 
soon found a fresh field for his ambitions in the north (see pp. 80f.). 
Peace talks were therefore conducted with the Porte under Anglo- 
Dutch mediation in 1698, eventually leading to the treaty of Karlowitz 
(January 1699). By signing the treaty the Ottoman Empire acknow- 
ledged the formal existence of non-Muslim states for the first time. 
Previously the Turks had only made truces, since they believed they 
were engaged in permanent war with the 
itself they had to cede vast tracts of territory. All Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, except for the Banat of Temesvár (Timisoara) were kept by 
the Emperor. Russia, who made her own peace later, received Azov, 
while Poland regained Podolia, and even the Venetians kept their con- 
quests on the Dalmatian coast and in the Morea. 

The peace marked the formal beginning of the long retreat of 
Ottoman power in Europe. Although there were to be occasional and 
significant periods of recovery, the pattern was now clear: Europe, 
which had been on the defensive for more than two centuries, was 


‘ . i ancous and steady collapse of the 
vacuum in the Balkans were to 


‘unbelievers’. In the peace 


The war was largel nture of the chief Austrian general 
and minister, P 5 
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the coalitions against France, while the Russians were soon to consider 
her an equally valuable ally against the Turks. Yet it was Austria’s 
territorial position and commitments, rather than her resources, 
which made her a great power, and these commitments were already 
too extensive to uphold on her own. She could usually cope with the 
Turks by herself, when she had no other commitments, as in 1697 
and 1716-18, and her greatest gains were made during a few years in 
the 1680s when the bulk of Austria's resources were concentrated in 
the east. Yet even then the German states and the Papacy had given 
extensive help. Austria’s most difficult times occurred when she was 
at war in both the east and the west. However, it was never possible 
for Austria, even without distractions in the Balkans, to face France 
successfully unless she had outside help. During the confrontations 
with Louis XIV and his successor Vienna’s weak financial and admin- 
istrative structure meant the emperors had to lean heavily on one or 
both of the Maritime Powers. Austria's position as a great power was 
always to be a precarious one. 

Shortly after Austria’s great victories against the Turks had been 


confirmed by the peace of Karlowitz, a new power was to cmerge on 
hich was to dominate northern 


the European political scene, one w. 
eventually to com- 


and eastern Europe in the eighteenth century and : 
pete with Austria for control of the Balkans. This was Russia. 
Although her expansion, like that of Austria, was to take place to a 
great part at the expense of the Turks, Russia’s position was first 


established through the defeat of Sweden. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR, 1700-21 


The formation of the anti-Swedish coalition, 1697-1700 


Sweden’s career as a major European power was a comparatively brief 
One, and her actual strength in the seventeenth century has often been 
exaggerated. Her empire was scattered and fragile, frozen into its sep- 
arate and vulnerable parts during the winter months, enjoying no 
natural frontiers and with little in common except perhaps Lutheran- 
ism. Territorial expansion had reached its peak under Charles X and 
had died with him in 1660. Only for brief periods during the Thirty 
Years War and the struggle against Poland in the 1650s had Swedish 
armies strayed far from the shores of the Baltic. Her resources were 


hardly enough to maintain the momentum of expansion, and, even 
With the tolls from the Baltic ports, Sweden's revenues had proved 


too low to wage war on the European mainland without foreign sub- 
sidies. This meant that in the seventeenth century she was in many 
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ways a dependant of France and, together with Ae he ee 
Poland, and the Ottoman Empire, a part of the Bourbon easte a 
rier against the Austrian Habsburgs. E ne at 
The dangers of this role became fully apparent during ee om 
which governed Sweden for the child-King, Charles XI ( soit n 
Dependence on foreign subsidies brought the humiliating PE 
in Louis XIV’s Dutch War (see p. 31). Defeated in Germany by m 
EE E ER in 1675, Sweden was then attacked by Denmark an i 
came close to collapse. The support of her French ally at the Len 
settlements of 1679 allowed her to escape without serious loss, but 
her weakness and vulnerability were now clear. It was to get a 
from this position, and because he believed Sweden had expander 
enough, that Charles XI himself consciously adopted a neutralist 
stance and used diplomacy to play a balancing role in the 1680s and 
1690s. He realised that any war made Sweden liable to attack on three 
sides, in southern Sweden, in Germany and in the Baltic provinces. 
He therefore tried to avoid conflict with Denmark and with Bran- 
denburg-Prussia. During his personal rule Sweden was usually to be 
found in the various anti-French groupings in western Europe, 
although the aid she gave to the coalition in the Nine Years War was 
insignificant. After 1685 Sweden’s German rival, Brandenburg-Prus- 
sia, was also a member of the same camp, and for nearly two decades 
the rulers of Brandenburg were to be more concerned with containing 
Louis XIV in the west than with expelling the Swedes from Germany. 
Fairly amicable relations with both the Danes and the Brandenbur- 


dragged directly into the Nine 
f his reign the north was largely 
managed to conclude an armed 
Prevent the Nine Years War 
Scandinavian commerce. 


Years War, meant that during most o 
free of conflict. In 1691 the King even 
neutrality treaty with Denmark to 
spreading to the Baltic and to protect 

Charles XI devoted most of his en 
consolidation and reform. He 
and economic power at the 
thorough reorganisation of t 
death the army was 
dependent on mercenarie 
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by the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp whose lands in Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were mixed in typical feudal confusion with those of the Danish 
crown. The dukes had acted as Swedish satellites, a role reaffirmed 
in 1698 when the reigning Duke, Frederick, married Charles XII’s 
eldest sister Hedvig Sophia. 

5 The two north-German states of Hanover and Brandenburg-Prus- 
Sia posed no immediate threat to Sweden’s possessions in Germany. 
The Elector of Hanover, George Lewis, preferred the Swedes to his 
closer Danish neighbours and was in any case more interested in the 
Struggle against France. Frederick, the Elector of Brandenburg, shared 
Hanoverian concern about countering the French menace in the 
Empire and was chiefly occupied with persuading the Emperor Leo- 
pold to accept his use of the title of king in Prussia, which he was to 
Manage in 1701. Berlin’s ambitions against Swedish Pomerania — so 
evident in the 1670s — had been temporarily shelved. 

Poland had been Sweden's main enemy in the eastern Baltic for 
most of the seventeenth century, but since the 1670s she had been 
absorbed in an indecisive struggle in the south with the Turks. She 
also seemed to be sinking irretrievably into anarchy: the magnates 
Were asserting their own particularist power and seizing the remaining 
Political and military powers of their elective king. On the other hand 
Russia, or Muscovy as she was still more generally known, had 
recovered from the chaos of the early-seventeenth-century ‘Time of 
Troubles’. Yet she appeared incapable and even uninterested in trying 
to regain her former territories along the Baltic. In the 1660s she had 
Successfully recovered parts of the Ukraine from Poland and then 


from the 1680s had engaged in intermittent war with the Turks. War 
ipire had kept both Poles and Russians far too 
s throughout Charles XI’s later 


with the Ottoman Empire h 
Occupied to risk challenging the Swede 
years, 

The absolutism created by Charles XI survived his death, and royal 
Power was not challenged from within during his son’s E 
Unfortunately, Charles XII’s youth was too good an opportunity for 
Sweden's enemies to let slip. Above all the Danish King, Christian 
V, and then his more ambitious son, Frederick IV, who succeeded in 


1699, were determined to use their substantial navy and army to annex 
d even to regain southern Sweden. Dur- 


the Holst aj $5 
stein- nds an ‘ iti 
1-Gottorp lar d relentlessly to build a coalition 


ing 1698 a 99 anes negotiate: ‘ 
against E Ml lie ar a young ruler into z war on several 
fronts, They found a willing ally in the new ruler of Poland. This was 
the young German Elector Frederick Augustus of Saxony who had 

cen elected Polish king, as Augustus II, in 1697. Ambitious and vig- 
orous, he came to be called Augustus the Strong because of the num- 
ber of children he fathered: they were said to be as many as the days 
Of the year. He intended to use his Saxon army and revenues to 
revitalise Poland by making the monarchy hereditary. His first step 
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was to try to ate a a — there by regaining Livonia and its 
Riga from Sweden. 

ie 699 a Rasian Tsar Peter (1682-1725) was brought into the 
coalition. He was regarded as the Junior partner and was very much 
an unknown quantity. But eventually his dynamic personality was to 
dominate the coming war as much as that of Charles XII of Sweden. 
During the summer of 1698, on his way back from his famous tour 
of Europe, Peter had met Augustus in Poland. The two young rulers 
had taken to each other: they were equally ambitious, physically 
tough and fond of heavy drinking. The Tsar had helped Augustus s 
election in 1697 by moving troops up to the frontier, beginning the 
process which made Poland a Russian satellite. He now welcomed the 
new coalition as a chance to regain those lands in Ingria and around 
the Neva which he believed were rightly Russia’s and w 
had seized in 1617. He rushed into the venture with 
aration or assessing the consequences, but he was r 
hope for Estonia, let alone Livonia wh 
wanted. However, when Peter and 
against Charles XII in October 1699, 
prove an casy victim. Both misjudge 
Sweden and overestimated their ow 
deluded himself over the effectiveness 
introduced since the beginning of his 
In joining the anti- 


hich Sweden 
out adequate prep- 
not rash enough to 
ich his senior partner Augustus 

Augustus signed an alliance 
they believed the youth would 
d his father’s reorganisation of 
n power. Peter, in particular, 
of the military reforms he had 


an the Turks. During the sixteenth and 
nd Sweden, by conscious design as well 
ed her contacts with the west and denied 
ory technological, economic and cultural 
tks and their Tartar vassals had blocked 


- Her one port was Archangel, far to the 
north on the White Sea an i 
nd plains were in continuous demand in 
western Europe. 
Peter’s policy in seeking to attack Sweden and gain some of the 


Baltic coastline followed earlier sixteenth-century traditions of Rus- 
sian policy, but to do so as part of a broad 
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the Black Sea, were subsequently judged the greater danger, especially 
because of a resurgence of Ottoman power in the 1670s (see p. 72). 
In 1686 Russia had achieved fleeting membership of the European 
States system by joining the Holy League with Austria, Poland and 
Venice (see p. 74). Following this, desultory and fruitless campaigns 
Were conducted in the south. Peter, however, breathed new life into 
the struggle and, by energetically building a river fleet on the Don, 
captured Azov in 1696. He hoped to seize land further south and put 
a fleet on the Black Sea, but Russia’s revived interest was not shared 
by her allies who wanted to end their conflict in the Balkans. Peter’s 
grand tour of Europe in 1697-98 was undertaken mainly to persuade 
them to change their minds. But Russia was too remote and under- 
valued to influence them. 

This tour and his meeting with Augustus II completely changed 
Peter’s policies. The Tsar became more aware of the realities of 
European politics and the opportunity of expansion against Sweden. 
This would compensate for having to give up the Turkish War, which 
Russia was too weak to pursue alone. Moreover, if his country were 
to develop as the Tsar wanted, that is, with direct contact with the 
Western naval powers and with radical domestic reform programmes, 
it was essential to expel the Swedes from part of the Baltic coastline: 
Russia would control her own economic outlets instead of having to 
use Archangel or Swedish middlemen, and the Baltic Germans would 
Provide her with their administrative and commercial expertise. By 
Seizing at least Ingria and the mouth of the Neva, Peter would have 
his ‘window towards the west’, where he could build a real sea-going 
navy instead of the river galleys he had constructed on the Don. The 
War against Sweden was not so much for prestige or revenge but for 
Russia’s economic and cultural future: Peter’s ultimate aim was the 
Massive economic development of Russia, making her a 9 
bridge between Asia and Europe. He therefore ended his war wit! 
the Turks by the peace of Constantinople in summer 1700, ange 
Months after the other Holy League allies had concluded the peace o 
Karlowitz, His only gain was Azov, which did not bring direct access 
to the Black Sea, But he was now free to concentrate on fighting the 


wedes. 


Charles XII defeats the northern allies, 1700-8 


Denmark, Poland and Russia completed their coalition in Haman n 
and counted on defeating Sweden in a short is Dawe t a : 
Was to lead instead to remarkable Swedish victories and the collap 


of the coalition. The Swedes themselves had expected a Danish ao 
ut were taken unawares by a war on twọ fronts, ig aoe a 

always been likely because of the nature of the empire. In February 

1700 Frederick IV attacked the Holstein-Gottorp lands and Augustus’s 
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troops poured into Livonia. During the summer Peter aa arra 
i d Estonia. Only Sweden’s lands in Germany w ere unm 
nET U fortunately for the allies, their young, inexperienced victim 
Soe, a to be a military genius with a far superior army. Charles 
XIL who was now eighteen, was also given immediate naval p by 
ta d the Dutch, who wanted a balance in the north and to 
ae. pet Danish control of the Sound. Morcover they believed 
A Swedish victory would allow them to hire moop wer! 
both sides for a possible struggle with Louis XIV over the see 
succession (see pp. 54ff.). An Anglo-Dutch fleet landed Char . à 
army on Zealand, which allowed him to threaten Copenhagen, ee 
capital of the power he feared most, Denmark. Frederick IV aa y 
made the peace of Travendal in August 1700, recognising the posses- 
sions of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp. Charles then shipped ha 
army himsclf to Ingria taking Peter completely by surprise. It needec 
only 8,000 Swedes to rout 23,000 Russians at Narva during a snow- 
storm in November 1700, making Peter evacuate Ingria. The Isar 
could probably have been forced to make peace after this humilia- 
tion. But the Russians’ poor showing led Charles contemptuously to 
refuse to bother pursuing them. In any case he dared not leave Au- 
gustus of Poland’s strong Saxon army in his rear in Livonia. N 
A gencral peace would have been possible in 1701. The coalition 
was in disarray and posed no real threat to Sweden’s Baltic empire. 
Although Augustus II was undefeated, his Saxons had failed to take 
Riga and he wanted peace. However, Charles had acquired a taste for 
war and wished to punish the Elector-King whom he blamed for 
forming the coalition against him. In summer 1701, therefore, he 
invaded Poland: he aimed to defeat Augustus, end the dangerous 
dynastic union between Poland and Saxony and turn Poland with its 
important grain port of Danzig into a dependant. For the next few 
years he became bogged down not only in campaigns against the Sax- 
ons but also in what amounted to a civil war in Poland, where the 
native nobility was divided into Saxon and Swedish factions: Poland's 
century of outside interference and 


1704 Charles XII managed to get Augustus deposed and to have Stan- 
islas Leszczyński elected as Swedi 
Saxon troops had xpe 


ony. He had not attacked the electorate before because of promises 
to the Maritime P 


Owers not to enter the Empire and thus disturb their 
German allies in the war against Louis XIV. He now quickly forced 
Augustus to make Peace and recognise the loss of his Polish crown 
at Altranstädt in September 1706. 

By 1706-7, Charles appeared to be the arbiter of Europe, capable 
of intervening decisively in the War of the Spanish Succession. For 
the first and only time this war and the Great Northern War appeared 
about to converge. Both sides hoped Charles would help them and 
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looked anxiously towards his camp in Saxony where he stayed for a 
year. But Charles had no intention of intervening, as he saw no 
advantage for Sweden. How his troops would have fared against 
western armies is problematic. 

The year 1707 was decisive in the Great Northern War because 
Once again Charles XII could have rested on his laurels and concluded 
a general and advantageous peace. However, his sole aim was to turn 
against Russia, and he had used his year in Saxony to raise contri- 
butions there to finance a campaign as well as to plan it. He was 
determined to deal with Peter because from 1702 Russian troops had 
reappeared in the Baltic provinces. The next year Peter began to build 
a new capital, St Petersburg, on the Neva in Ingria, which showed 
his intention to stay there. Then in 1705-6 he overran Courland and 
devastated wide areas of Estonia and Livonia. While Charles XII was 
In Saxony, he had also been sending troops and money to build up 
a military and political position in Poland. Russo-Swedish rivalry had 
Now extended from the Baltic provinces to include Poland as well. 
In fact Charles had seriously miscalculated after 1700 by concentrating 
on Poland and Saxony instead of strengthening his position in the 
Baltic provinces, which were far more important for the Swedish 
empire, 

_ Peter had learned from the humiliation of Narva and in the follow- 
Ing years worked feverishly with the help of foreign experts to reform 
his army, and later his administration, on Swedish lines: his reforms 


Were chiefly shaped to military needs. Despite Charles’s contempt for 


these reforms, the Tsar’s energy did succeed in releasing Russia’s vast 
feat of Sweden inevitable. Rus- 


reserves, and this made the eventual de s 
sia, morcover, unlike Sweden, had the economic and demographic 
resources necessary to maintain a great-power position. However, at 
this stage Peter’s new army was untried and, for the first time, Russia 
had to face Charles on her own. The Tsar would have been willing 
D make peace, provided he could have kept St Petersburg. But 
Charles only wanted a military solution, threatening to ‘depose’ Peter. 
He was over-confident and expected Russian military power would 
easily be ‘broken and destroyed’. He was furious at Peter’s recent rav- 

Poland. He intended 


aging of the Baltic provinces and interference in a ded 
to expel the Russians from both and to help Stanislas Leszczyński 


regain the areas of Poland lost to Russia in 1667. These ambitions 
required total victory and the imposition of a dictated peace. By play- 
ing for the highest stakes, and losing, Charles was to increase the pace 
of both Sweden’s decline and Russia’s rise as the leading Baltic power. 


The collapse of the Swedish empire, 1708-16 
000 men in 1708, Charles intended to 
by way of Smolensk. Unfortunately, 
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reinforcements and essential supplies from the Baltic provinces failed 
to reach him in time, and Peter, refusing to commit his army to battle, 
turned the country into a desert through scorched-earth tactics. Short 
of food and continually harried by attacks on stragglers, Charles 
decided to follow a more southerly invasion route through the 
Ukraine, which had been left comparatively untouched. Here the 
Cossack leader, Mazepa, who wanted freedom from Russian control, 
had offered Charles military help. The wild steppe borderland of the 
Ukraine was in a fluid political state between Russia, Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire, and Cossack rebellions such as this one had 
occurred often before. But Mazepa was in fact taken by surprise when 
Charles moved south, as he had hoped to play him and Peter off 
against each other. In the event he brought the Swedish King only 
a few bands of irregular cavalry, and his rebellion proved of little con- 
sequence to the Tsar. 

Charles XII and his Swedes had to live through the 


of 1709 in the open steppe, when even birds were frozen to death in 
mid-flight. Survival rather than c 


1 onquest became uppermost in their 
minds. On 8 July 1709 the Swedish force of 20,000 was totally 
destroyed by Peter’s 


army of 50,000 at Poltava far to the south near 
the River Dnieper. Charles himself managed to escape with a few 
cavalry across the Turkish frontier, where he stayed for the next five 
years. This catastrophe had real as well as symbolic importance and 
proved a turning-point in the history of the north. Poltava not only 
halted the dynamic career of Charles XII but also proved an irrever- 
sible defeat: it destroyed Sweden's great-power position and paved 
the way for Russian ascendancy. The future of the whole Swedish 
empire, built and maintained by military might, was put in doubt. 
Sweden’s past successes had been won by lightning campaigns fought 
at the expense of other countries. Now she was enmeshed in a war 
of attrition which her resources were too poor to sustain. Defeat was 
inevitable, but it was not immediate. A steady crosion of Swedish 
power took place over the next decade, as the Swedes were gradually 


forced to accept that a defensive policy around the Baltic was all that 
was possible: the role which Charles XI had envisaged in the 1680s 
and 1690s. 


dreadful winter 


ava reflected the success of his internal 
on of Mazepa and Cossack power allowed 


direct control of the Ukraine. The victory also 
Russia seriously, an 
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i a a of the Great Northern War as Sweden. 
sitet aie e nie i sueresses should lead to a revival of the 
ee a nern coalition of 1698-1700. But its aims now expanded: 
Kussia wanted all the Baltic provinces and even to extend her influence 
into northern Germany; the Danes were looking beyond Holstein- 
Gottorp to Sweden's German possessions; and Augustus of 
atony-Poland was also looking to the latter to compensate for 

yonia. 
Penta Poltava Charles had fled into Turkish territory and was 
: l d to stay at Bender in Moldavia. He hoped to extend the whole 
cope of the Russo-Swedish War by persuading the Turks and the 
Crimean Tartars to help against Peter. This attempt initially made 
sense: he had found the Turks and their Tartar vassals in 1709-10 
highly alarmed at the expansion of Russian power in the south-east, 
and he quickly persuaded the Sultan and the Crimean Tartar Khan to 
declare war on Russia in November 1710. Peter had not wanted this 
diversion but tried to make the best of it. Beginning the Tsarist tra- 
dition of posing as defender and liberator of the Sultan’s Balkan Chris- 
Mans, he tried to encourage them to revolt. Although the subject 
Peoples were attracted to the idea of Russia as their natural protector 
and Peter had great hopes of assistance, they refused to show their 
hand until he proved his military worth. 

In June 1711 Peter confidently led an invading army into the Dan- 
ubian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. However, he met con- 
siderable problems because of lack of naval bases on the Black Sea 
Coast and communication difficulties in his rear across the sparsely 
Populated Ukraine. As he advanced southwards he received little local 
Support and his supply troubles became insuperable. Soon he was sur- 
rounded by a Turkish army five times the size of his own on the River 
Pruth and he faced almost certain destruction. He was very lucky that 
i Turks agreed to sign peace (the Pruth treaty, 22 July 1711). The 
Skill of the minister he sent to Constantinople, Shafirov, and disunity 
among the Ottoman leaders, led the Porte to spare his army and grant 
enient terms. The Turks’ main concern was to re-establish the status 
quo around the Black Sea. Peter had to surrender his only gain from 
the last war, Azov (see p. 81), and the fortresses built along the Dnie- 
Per, disband the navy he had kept on the Don since 1695 and promise 


Not to interfere in Polish politics. Although the Tsar soon ignored this 
n to the south, which had 


ast promise, his attempts at expansio 

absorbed so much of his energy and resources in the 1690s, had ended 
1n complete failure. The Turks, however, did not cause him serious 
trouble for the rest of his reign. Although Charles XII was to persuade 


them to declare war again in 1712-13, no actual military intervention 
followed, as the Turks did not want all-out war against Russia. 
Charles's protests eventually led to his semi-imprisonment by the 
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Sultan, who took no further part in the northern struggle. The Otto- 
man Empire, whose administration had been dominated up to now 
by Rumanian—Slav elements (who were suspected of having sym- 
pathised with the Tsar), was to come more under the influence of 
Greek administrators. These pressed for expansion against Venice in 
the Morea and then against Austria in Hungary to recover the losses 
suffered at Karlowitz (see pp. 76, 103). 

Charles XII stayed in the Ottoman Empire till November 1714, 
evidently still attracted by the concept of a vast Swedo-Russo-Turkish 
conflict, although there was no longer any possibility of this. He sent 
repeated orders to Stockholm forbidding peace and demanding the 
raising of fresh armies. In fact the options had narrowed disastrously 
for Sweden, which was now engaged in a losing battle to hold on to 
her Baltic empire. The Baltic provinces had been lost to Russia, which 
also managed to defeat the Swedish fleet at Hangö in July 1714 (Rus- 
sia’s Baltic fleet grew from nothing in 1703 to seventeen ships of the 
line in 1714 and to thirty-two by 1724). Then between 1712 and 1715 
Sweden's German possessions fell to a combination of old and new 
enemies. In 1710 the Danes had invaded Scania only to be repulsed, 
but from 1711 Russian and Saxon troops joined them in operations 
against Sweden’s lands in Germany and against Holstein-Gottorp. 
The security afforded from Sweden by the growing number of Rus- 
sian troops in north Germany led Hanover and Prussia, who were 
now becoming free of the Spanish Succession War, to join in the 
Northern War and pick up the remaining scraps of Swedish territory- 
But the two powers only entered the war gradually. In 1712, as the 
Danes seized Bremen, the Elector of Hanover, who had previously 
sympathised with Sweden because of shared hostility to Denmark, 
occupied Verden. He claimed to be ‘safeguarding’ this Swedish pos- 
e ere: Ee but he Elector, who became King George 

i in in 1714, intended to have Verden, and Bremen as 

well, for himself. He w my his time before actually declaring 
r 15, he signed a treaty as cle “with Den- 

mark, by which he bought Breen for N eee a 
Danish guarantee of this and of Verden for himself and zuaranteed 
in return Danish possession of the Duke of E lectorg's lands 
iE He also promised to declare war on Sweden, Pih he 
S ay A HoT with Russia in the October. Hanover’s close 
eo A ey ing of Prussia, Frederick William I (1713-40). 
Charles Mae Stettin in 1713, had also declared war On 
in oe ae 1 appeared at the fortress of Stralsund 
: € had ridden 900 miles across Europe in a fortnight- 
Ti instead of sailing straight to Sweden to take personal control of 
1s country which had now endured fifteen years of war, he waste¢ 
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another year in a fruitless defence of Stralsund, and only at its fall did 
he return to Sweden. By early 1716, when Wismar fell as well, Swe- 
den had lost all its trans-Baltic possessions and the Russians had made 
great inroads into Finland. Faced now by an alliance of Russia, Den- 
mark, Saxony—Poland, Prussia and Hanover, Sweden had no hope 
of regaining her empire, but Charles’s return and his retention of 
absolute power meant the allies could only achieve peace by dictating 
it in Stockholm itself. It was above all Charles himself who refused 
to make peace. Rash and obstinate he certainly was, but it was not 
madness which made him cling on despite the bankruptcy of his coun- 
try and the heavy toll on its manpower. He was determined to retain 
some of his empire and not to make peace till he had received ‘sat- 
isfaction’ for the assaults on his honour. To agree to any other terms 
would mean abandoning Sweden's great-power position, and this he 
refused to accept. i 

_ The Great Northern War had been fought so far largely in isolation 
from the rest of Europe, which had been preoccupied with the War 
of the Spanish Succession. However, this gradually changed as the 
war in the west came to an end in 1713/14 (see pp. 63ff.); from 1715 
to 1716 the northern and western diplomatic systems tended to merge. 
At his accession to the British throne in 1714 George I was firmly 
committed to Russia and wanted to bring his new kingdom as well 
as Hanover into the war quickly. British power allowed him to play 
4 much greater part than his possession of Hanover would have done. 
George and his chief Hanoverian minister, Bernstorff, intended, with 
British naval and diplomatic help, to make Hanover the leading north- 
German power. Possession of Bremen and Verden brought access to 
the Baltic and the North Sea, but they also wanted to turn the neigh- 
bouring duchy of Mecklenburg into a dependency. Eventually these 
ambitions were to cause rifts with Russia, Prussia and Austria as well 
British kingdom also had grounds for inter- 
ince 1710, when Peter had occupied the Baltic 
aded the coastline and interfered with 
rivatcers had also attacked 
George I found little dif- 


as Sweden. George I's 
vention in the Baltic. 
Provinces, the Swedes had block 
the vital trade in naval stores. Swedish p 
British and Dutch shipping. Consequently, J 
ficulty in persuading his English ministers and the Dutch to send a 
Joint fleet to the Baltic in 1715 to convoy merchant ships. Although 
the Dutch insisted on strict neutrality, George managed to use the 
British ships to assist in the allied capture of Rügen and Stralsund. Its 
Presence there the next year as well greatly helped the incipient Rus- 
sian navy to safeguard Peter's conquests 1n the eastern Baltic. The 
British position was regularised in 1717 when war was declared on 
Charles XII after the discovery of Swedish dealings with the Jacobites. 
The latter ensured parliamentary support for the continued dispatch 


of annual fleets to the Baltic. 
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The collapse of the northern coalition and the conclusion of peace 
with Sweden, 1716-21 


The final expulsion of the Swedes from Germany was quickly sem 
lowed in 1716 by the collapse of the anti-Swedish coalition. In this 
final stage of the war quarrels among the allies were as important a 
the attempts to force a peace settlement on Sweden. The allies sherk 
into Russia and Prussia on the one side and Hanover and Denmar 

on the other. Augustus II of Saxony—Poland would have preferred to 
support Hanover, but he sat on the fence, largely because of ats 
dependent position in Poland. The coalition broke up principally over 
the clash of Hanoverian and Russian ambitions in north Germany. 
Russian troops had been there since 1711, and in 1716 substantial 
Russian contingents were moved into Denmark as well, in prepara- 
tion for an abortive allied attack on Scania. Moreover, in April 1716 
Peter married his niece to the Duke of Mecklenburg, at the same time 
as he intervened in a quarrel between the Duke and his nobility and 
helped him suppress the noble-dominated estates. The Tsar intended 
to turn the duchy into a satellite and to keep Wismar for himself as 
a naval base. With his wide-ran 
expansion, he 

Wismar and H 


with the west without pass 


There was a good deal of personal and political jealousy between him 


and his father-in-law, George I. But the Prussian King also shared 
Russia’s wish to keep Poland weak and was most anxious about the 


vulnerability of East Prussia to Russian arms if he quarrelled with the 
Tsar. 


In summer 1716 it seemed that 
Peter the Great, George would or 
which already had Rus 


» if a confrontation occurred with 
nly be able to count on Denmark. 
sian troops on its soil. He therefore looked 

ing pressure on the Tsar, especially ones which 
i n troops and cash. Besides British 
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break of the Northern War, had been uncertain which side to support 
in the Baltic. But the Regent Orleans’s need for an alliance with Brit- 
ain in summer 1716 (see p. 108) made him willing to abandon Sweden, 
guarantee Hanover and its possession of Bremen and Verden and sup- 
port George I diplomatically. Consequently, attempts by Peter and 
Frederick William to conclude defensive alliances with France in 
171 6-17 were steered by the French into innocuous treaties of friend- 
ship. Having failed to break the diplomatic front George had built 
against him and being unwilling to challenge the major western pow- 
crs, Peter eventually withdrew his troops from Germany in autumn 
TTT, leaving only 3,000 men in Mecklenburg to protect the Duke. 

Although George I and Peter’s confrontation over Mecklenburg 
began because of Hanoverian interests, it very soon developed into 
genuine British concern about Peter's control of the Baltic provinces 
and the all-important naval stores, and about Russian naval strength. 
In fact the rivalry which now emerged between Britain and Russia 
Was to be one of the most important features of the Great Northern 
War in its final stages. Opposition to Russia, however, had not been 
unanimous in Britain and helped cause the split in George I’s Whig 
ministry in 1716-17. With Charles Townshend and Robert Walpole’s 
departure from the ministry early in 1717 George could depend on 
British naval strength against both Russia and Sweden, although no 
declaration of war was made against Russia. l i 

The greatest success of George I's anti-Russian policy was achieved 
on 5 January 1719 when Hanover, Charles VI and Augustus I] (who 
had listened to Austrian representations) concluded the alliance of 
Vienna aimed against both Russia and Prussia. This was signed after 
the conclusion of Austria’s Turkish War (see p. 115, 117£.) and it 
looked as though Austrian troops would co-operate directly with 
forces raised by George I. Austria and Saxony-Poland also believed 
they would be able to depend on British naval help. George's di- 
plomatic association with the Danes and French was to make his in- 
ternational position a strong one. Certainly Frederick William I was 
frightened enough to abandon Peter the Great, who was himself in- 
timidated into withdrawing his troops from Poland. He also oe 
no attempt to oppose the entry of Hanoverian troops into ae oe 
burg where they expelled the Duke and restored the power of the 
noble estates. The Russian threat to north Germany had therefore 
been effectively removed, at least for the time being, but Russia's 
Position on the Baltic and its eastern shores was as strong as ever. 

This potentially very dangerous, although bloodless, confrontation 
between George I and Peter the Great took place while both rulers 
were still at war with Sweden. Their quarrel gave Charles XII, who 
Was now confined to Sweden proper, more room for diplomatic 
Manoeuvre in 1717-18. Under the guidance of his minister, Görtz, 
he resorted to an ingenious and desperate diplomacy, negotiating with 
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both sides and hoping to salvage some of his Baltic empire. To strike 
at the British he also negotiated with the Jacobites and with Alberoni 
in Spain. Talks held with Peter the Great’s diplomats in the Aland 
Islands in 1718 inspired fears in Britain that a Swedish- Russian- 
Spanish—Jacobite combination was in the offing. But the talks failed 
because of Charles’s own reluctance to surrender the Baltic pro- 
vinces, particularly the port of Reval. Peter was determined to hold 
out, counting on the total collapse of Sweden. At the same time 
Charles was striking out in a new direction, and with an army rebuilt 
during his couple of years in Sweden, he invaded Danish Norway in 
1718. Its conquest would give Sweden direct access to the North Sea 
and provide some compensation for losses elsewhere. However, the 
expedition ended when Charles was killed at the siege of Frederik- 
sheld in December 1718. i 

The death of Charles XII, followed by the conclusion of the Vienna 
alliance four weeks later, rapidly changed the situation in the north. 
The Russians had withdrawn eastwards and a far more accommo- 
dating government assumed power in Stockholm. The new regime 
of Charles XII’s younger sister, Ulrika Eleonora, and, after her 
abdication in 1720, of her husband Frederick of Hesse, was forced to 
abolish absolutism and accept aristocratic parliamentary control. Swe- 
den now wanted peace desperately, and, with British mediation, 
Stockholm came to terms with all her enemies except Russia. As 
important as this conciliatory attitude in Sweden was that George I's 
policy in the north during 1719 came under the firm control of the 
British minister, Stanhope. He insisted that George's hostility to Prus- 
sia, which his chief Hanoverian minister, Bernstorff had done his best 
to encourage, be abandoned and that Frederick William be won over, 
as happened in August 1719, Britain’s French allies were to play a 
crucial role in helping her achieve this settlement as well as the ones 
with Sweden. French diplomats had been active in all the northern 
courts on behalf of Britain and this seemed fully to justify the Anglo- 
French entente. Senne: 

Sweden hoped that by being conciliatory she could expect British 
naval Protection against the Tsar, who Was now unleashing terror 
‘ais on the Swedish coast around Stockholm. By the treaty of Stock- 
pee ole e 1719, Sweden and Hanover made peace: Han- 

ed the cession of Bremen and Verden and thus became the 
second largest north-German powcr. Peace was then made on 1 Feb- 
ruary 1720 by Sweden with Britain and Prussia. The Swedes largely 
through French insistence, managed to retain Wismar and. part of 
Pomerania (including Stralsund) but ceded the rest of West Pomer- 
ania and Stettin to Prussia giving her complete control of the Rivet 
Oder. The Prussian King had now effectively abandoned the Russian 
camp, and, in agreements made in August 1719 with Hanover an 
Britain, he and George I had allied and guaranteed their territories» 
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including their gains from Sweden. At last on 14 June 1720, through 
the treaty of Frederiksborg, Anglo-French diplomacy achieved the 
most difficult of the peace settlements, that between Sweden and 
Denmark. Here Denmark surrendered her claims on Wismar and 
Riigen, forced Sweden to renounce her exemption from Sound dues 
and received the Holstein-Gottorp lands in Schleswig. Sweden’s new 
tulers were willing enough to agree because Duke Charles Frederick 
of Holstein-Gottorp was the son of Charles XII’s elder sister and a 
claimant of the Swedish throne. 

The Swedish monarchy had been encouraged to believe they could 
compensate for their losses in the western Baltic by receiving outside 
help to force Peter the Great to disgorge all his conquests except for 
Narva, St Petersburg and Kronstadt. This agreed with Stanhope’s 
aims, for British diplomacy was now based on the conviction that 
British and Hanoverian security in the north depended on co-opera- 
tion with France and Prussia. Stanhope wanted to build an impressive 
Coalition of Britain-Hanover, France, Prussia, Austria, Saxony and 
Denmark to help Sweden against Russia and to recover Swedish losses 
in the Baltic provinces, thereby renewing a balance in the north. 
However, his attempts to form this coalition in 1719 to 1720 were 
stillborn. The South Sea Bubble crisis seriously weakened Britain in 
1720 (sce p. 118), while the British navy failed to prevent further 
Russian raids on the Swedish coast. Stanhope also could not raise the 
Necessary military muscle to intimidate the Tsar, since the other pow- 
ers were understandably reluctant to challenge him directly. In par- 
ticular, France, though prepared to give diplomatic support, would 
Not provide troops to establish what amounted to British supremacy 
Mm the Baltic. Frederick William feared a Russian attack on East Prus- 
Sia, while the Emperor, who was expected to provide the bulk of the 
rces, was equally evasive. Vienna was not only less anxious about 
the Tsar now that his troops had left Germany and Poland but was 
also coming to see his possible value as an ally. The Emperor's min- 
'Sters were highly alarmed at the new alignment of the poi Gen 
Protestant powers, Hanover and Prussia, with their connections with 

titain, France and the two Scandinavian kingdoms. They feared this 
Would undermine Charles VI’s authority in Germany, and this fear 
scemed confirmed by a Prusso-Hanoverian front which emerged in 


response to a minor religious quarrel among the cema states Da 
Persecution of Protestants in the Palatinate 1n 1719-20. There seeme! 


à real danger that the Elector of Hanover might use his power as 
British king to challenge the Emperor in the Empire as Sweden had 
In the past. It was above all George’s new and increasingly close con- 
nection with Prussia which was a major factor in the rapid breakdown 
9f relations between London and Vienna in 1720-21 and in the con- 
Sequent failure of the two north German powers to win Imperial con- 
Sent to their conquests of Bremen, Verden and Stettin. 
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Secing little prospect of real help against the Tsar and pe ea 
repeated devastations of their coastline, Swedish Tesistance to oe 
demands collapsed. They therefore used French mediation to ot ja 
the peace of Nystad with him in 1721. Sweden ceded ae 
Estonia, Ingria, Kexholm and part of Karelia to Russia, w sense 
returned the rest of Finland. Sweden had now clearly become aise z 
ond-class state, a Baltic rather than a European power. The me se 
possessions on the European mainland (only Wismar and a stretch o 
West Pomerania were left) made direct intervention difficult. no 
the less, Sweden only slowly renounced her European pretensions an 
continued to mount occasional expeditions during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, two against Russia but also one against Prussia in the Seven 
Years War. Although, unlike Poland, Sweden did not dissolve into 
internal chaos and only suffered minor territorial losses until the 


Napoleonic Wars, she shared Poland’s fate of continual foreign inter- 
ference in her domestic politics. 


The long-term effects of the Great N 
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shut her out. No major power would ally with her on terms of equal- 
ity. Yet Russia was now a part of Europe and a permanent factor in 
the states system. Peter himself had visited the west again in 1717 and 
a body of permanent Russian ambassadors abroad had been estab- 
lished (see p. 204). Moreover, there seemed every reason to expect 
that Russian influence would continue to increase in Europe itself, 
since Peter clearly intended to maintain his vast standing army and 
to pursue further economic and administrative reforms necessary to 
support it. His navy also showed every sign of continuing its steady 
growth. It had proved superior to the Danish and Swedish fleets, and 
had so far been largely invulnerable to the British fleet acting so far 
from home. However, although future Russian rulers were to con- 
tinue to expand the army, Peter’s fleet was to be allowed to decline 
after his death. This was one factor in the eventual reconciliation 


between Britain and Russia. 
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THE EUROPEAN SYSTEM AFTER THE PEACE OF 
UTRECHT-RASTADT 


The Utrecht-Rastadt Peace settlement partitioned the Spanish mon- 
archy and at the same time realised the ambitions of William II to 
humble France. It was followed by a sharp decline in French prestige 
and a Corresponding rise in that of Britain. But Britain did not take 
the place of Louis XIV’s France: the defeat of France ended the era 
of the predominance of one power and led to a more fluid European 
States system. This new system was one which came to embrace the 


whole of Europe except the south-east: problems which arose in any 
arca outside the Balkans, and even at times those 


almost inevitably became the concern of all the 
1700 there had been no single system, The Ce 
divided into three: the north and cast around the 3 

Denmark, Poland, Russia and the north-German States struggled for 


supremacy, the remote lands in the south-east Stretching from the 
Balkans to the northern shores of the Black Sea where the Ottoman 
Empire faced the expanding Austria and Russia, and the rest of 
Europe to the west of the Oder and the Carpathian Mountains. Events 


other two, especially as some states 
sentially the three areas Were separate 


1 ar and the Great North- 
ern War took place with hardly any contact between them. However. 
as the cighteenth ce. 


arriers gradually broke 


in their colonics, 
European powers. In 
ontinent was roughly 
Baltic where Sweden. 


It was not immediately clear which Powers would play the leading 
roles after 1714: there was no st 


as obviously dominant 
in the way France had been. In 1700 observers could have pointed to 
France, the Maritime Powers — they were Usually seen as acting 
together — Austria, and 5 n in the north, as the great 
powers, but with Franc 


© way ahead of the rest. By 1756 the great 
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hee manam Britain, France, Austria, Russia and, in effect, 
ob the : i an equally matched. Even at the close of the War 
Galea) PRT Succession, such a change would have seemed highly 
isin ais sii it appeared that Britain and the Dutch Republic — now 
er he arate in policies as well as rulers — Austria and France would 
Sweden aoa In the north, although Russia had decisively beaten 
hile Bs pp. S84ff.), she had not yet established herself as a per- 
nly a inre in Europe. As to Prussia, her pretensions and strength 
: ame apparent in the 1740s. 
Niles 2 leg settlement had been largely Britain's handiwork and 
Aid ou be no doubt now that she was a great power. But her 
E all population, lack of a standing army and her important non- 
European interests meant that she could not dominate the Continent 
F the style of Louis XIV. Certainly Britain was to use her diplomatic, 
tao and naval power to exert more influence than any other state 
shone 1730s. None the less, she only managed to do so because France 
aS passive and no other state was asserting itself effectively. 
pee crans own gains at Utrecht were more apparent than real. Ear- 
Aüra T of seizing parts of Spanish America had = ere 
ne 8 the war, and the direct gains ın the colonies were largely empty 
Wastes in Canada which were of trivial importance. But the British 
In any case had been less intent on acquiring colonial territory than 
trading stations and commercial concessions: successive British min- 
'stries in the early eighteenth century were to be largely indifferent 
5 extending colonial possessions. At Utrecht the Tory peacemakers 
had felt it more important to insist on trading privileges from Spain 
and to ensure that neither the Dutch nor France shared them. In the 
“vent the expectations of a Spanish-American commercial bonanza 
Proved disappointing. Britain’s trade with Spanish America was never 
the Unqualified suecess of that with Portugal, where she came to mon- 
polise trade with both Portugal and, indirectly, Portuguese Brazil. 
The peace of Utrecht and the defeat of France could not by them- 
Selves ensure British commercial supremacy in the eighteenth century. 
n many ways the struggle for this had only just begun, and the French 
Were still to prove the most dangerous rivals. Britain’s eventual and 
Complete success came not so much from treaties and trading conces- 
Sions as from the ability of her merchants and manufacturers and of 
the royal navy to exclude and destroy competitors. Britain s navy had 
achieved total mastery in the Spanish Succession War, and this dom- 
mance was preserved at Utrecht. The fleets of Bourbon France and 
Spain had been swept from the seas, while the Dutch fleet had acted 
argely as a junior partner of Britain. The peace also contributed to 
ntain’s increasing dominance of strategic coasts and islands, which 


allowed her to police the main European trading routes and to dis- 


Patch ships to all the waters round the Continent. The acquisition of 


Gibraltar and Minorca, the division of Spanish Italy between the non- 
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naval powers of Austria and Savoy, together with the alange w 
Portugal, all ensured British command of the routes to a 
the East as well as of the western Mediterranean. Friendship e 

Dutch and the Danes allowed access and contributed to eventual pre- 
dominance in the Baltic. These relationships were to be more impor- 
tant to Britain in this respect than her rulers possession of the German 
electorate of Hanover after 1714. Although Hanover demanded con- 


stant British intervention in the Baltic, it provided no naval facilities 
there. 


ad Jacobite invasion. British naval 
go unchallenged. Spain under Philip V 
tried repeatedly to rebuild her fleet, while Peter the Great created a 
i i i all there was always the 


ablish herself as a naval 
power, as did happen in the 1730s. 


In the half-century after the Peace of Utrecht Britain continually 


been partitioned in such a way as to 
guard against a Preponderance of power, [t was also intended to put 
limits on both France and Austria 
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Spain were excluded, French expansion was blocked by Austrian con- 
trol of Milan and Naples and by a stronger duchy of Savoy. But the 
extension of Savoyard power, which depended heavily on British 
diplomatic and naval support, meant that Austria could not be master 
of the whole peninsula. The barriers created at Utrecht, largely under 
Bolingbroke’s direction, were therefore areas of divided influence, 
which could be used against France and Austria, and which Britain 
herself could expect to dominate. It is very doubtful, however, if these 
barriers would have been strong enough to contain France if she had 
been determined to destroy them, as she was to demonstrate in the 
1730s and 1740s. Essentially the barriers held because of France’s 
weakness and refusal to test them in case by doing so she revived the 
victorious coalition of the Spanish Succession War. 

In making the Utrecht settlement the Tory ministry could be 
accused of having weakened Britain’s position in relation to France. 
They had destroyed Britain’s alliances with the Dutch and the 
Emperor, alliances which might be needed to hold France to the set- 
tlement, given Britain’s lack of a large military establishment. The 
Whig ministers after 1714 were to be very aware of this weakness of 
Britain. But Bolingbroke had hoped to overcome it, not by depending 
on the Grand Alliance powers, but by adopting a more flexible role 
in European politics. Britain would depend on her navy, the local 
anti-French and anti-Austrian balances and barriers created at the 
Peace and at the same time be reconciled with France and Spain. Con- 
Sequently, during the peace negotiations, and in the yar ane 
Utrecht, very close relations developed between the Tories and Louis 
XIV’s ministers, On the whole Bolingbroke’s Whig rivals, despite 
their traditional and sentimental attachment to the Grand eee 
Were to adopt very similar policies to his soon after they returned to 
Power, and they were to maintain them till the 1730s. i von 

Although attempts were to be made almost immediately to chang 


i i the 

the Utrect di vival depended essentially on 
cht ment, and its sur esser 

ce r it, the territorial and dynas- 


attitudes of the statesmen who came afte 

tic arrangements were not to be substantially altered neor i ee 

and 1740s. The settlement did mark a comma, if ay a n aon 
uropean history: it ended a long period of — Picea 

Europe, embodied major changes of territories an opa He 

inaugurated a new European states system after the e a Sout . 
he reduction in French power was clearly as important, 


the s ise of Britain. A 

(ae of na in London in 1710 had saved en XIV 
from what had seemed inevitable and complete disaster. e e 
of the peace were a personal triumph for the King’s Spas ema a 
Obstinacy in holding on after his terrible defeats. Alt oie is aaa 
Son had not kept all the Spanish empire, Philip V was king of Spain 


itself and the colonies. He could be expected to turn his kingdom into 
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lly of France rather than her enemy as in the past. Prange 
ty EREA d eserve her eastern frontier intact and to make 
had wee eh ate N in Flanders. Her frontiers in 1713-14 were 
i See pis than when Louis had begun his personal rule in 1661. 
They Pad hardly been breached during the last war and they ya n 
to be breached again before the Revolution. However, after 2 
France faced stronger restraints in the Dutch a 
in the Southern oe sie rhe ea E ir 
ide e former anish rulers there. 
E Rel the wae defences of the colony had been lost 
but this was not considered very important, especially as mane 
retained access to the fur trade and the Newfoundland fishing banks 
More important was the destruction of France’s war fleets and the 
reduction of her external trade to a trickle. The Spanish Succession 
War, which had followed on so quickly after the Nine Years War, 
had also left France bankrupt and with a massive burden of debt. 
However, the country itself was intrinsically as strong as ever. What- 
ever the faults of her absolute monarchy and financial system, France 
could marshal far more men, materials and cash from her large pop- 
ulation and rich agriculture than any other continental power. Never- 
theless, despite this inherent strength and the potential for recovering 
her former European position, there was no doubt about her defeat 
and weakness in 1714. Her armies, which had been larger and superior 
to all others in the late seventeenth century, had been shown to be 
inferior to those of the Maritime and German Powers. Except fleet- 
ingly under de Saxe in the 1740s, Europe was not to take its military 
standards from France again until the Revolution. French diplomatic 
Supremacy and Louis XIV’s alignments had all been shattered: it 
would take a generation to mend them. But France's greatest weak- 
ne war came not from her loss of Prestige and military 
at worried the old King was the uncertainty about 
his own su i i 


i absolute monarchy itself. 
The successor to his throne was a child, his great-grandson, the future 
Louis XV, born in 1710, 


nd Austrian presence 
2 Milan than had been 
Outside Europe, in Can- 


defeats: wh 


» Particularly the new Em 
bitterly disappointed with the 


S, and even more than ever the Emperor could be 


t separate from the Holy 
aritime Powers and the 


and the Turks: i 


S had 
been destroyed, S ascendancy 


then of 1716-18 the 
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Turks were pushed back deep into the Balkans. Although the lands 
in Hungary and then in Serbia annexed at Karlowitz (1699) and later 
at Passarowitz (1718) (see pp. 117f.) were poor, their possession 
removed the Ottoman threat to Austria and central Europe for good. 
At Utrecht—Rastadt the Austrians received territory which France had 
coveted for over two centuries, the Southern Netherlands, Milan, 
Naples and Sardinia. Austria was now clearly dominant in Italy, 
where she was to remain till 1866 and even till 1918. Her dominance 
there was the price Louis XIV had to pay to see Philip in Spain. How- 
ever, in the Empire Austria had failed to effect Leopold I’s ‘German 
Mission’ over Alsace and Lorraine or to erect a barrier strong enough 
to prevent further French expansion or military adventures along the 
Rhine. Within Germany itself the Emperor’s power had now reached 
its limit. It had steadily risen froni the 1680s as the princes looked to 
Imperial leadership against France. But his dominant position there 
Was not to last after 1714. Once the war against France was over and 
Austrian troops were withdrawn from the Empire, Vienna’s influence 
began to decline. This was not because of a revival of French influence 
but the continued growth of the military and political power of the 
German states. In particular Hanover, Saxony and Prussia were rein- 
forced by their territorial connections outside Germany, and the fact 
that all three now had royal titles made them believe themselves equal 
to the Emperor. 

Austria’s failure to sustain her infl 
Pensated for in some ways by increasing central control of the Aus- 
ttia~Bohemian hereditary lands, the pacification of Hungary after the 
suppression of the Rákóczy revolt (1703-11) and the direct gains from 
the French and Turkish Wars. However, the actual value of these 
gans was questionable, especially the former Spanish lands which 
Were separated physically from the core of the monarchy, were dif- 
ficult to administer and provided a temptation to others to attack. The 
Wealth which was expected to come from Italy never materialised, 
Se the Southern Netherlands were to prove à heavy financial and 
military burden. : 

Ostensibly Austria’s military victories against the Turks and 

tench and her large acquisitions had made her the greatest pi 
Power, at least in size. Some European statesmen were to consider 
ier the preponderant state and to fear her hegemony. However, her 
Continuing financial and administrative weaknesses made such a 
Position impossible. She had only survived the Turkish War of 
1683-99 with Papal and German help and the Spanish Succession War 
With that from the Maritime Powers. Although she emerged from the 
ast war with a comparatively light burden of debts, this was because 
cr credit-worthiness was so poor that few would lend money to the 
Emperor, Any risk of military conflict with a European power 


'Mmediately made Austria dependent on others. 


uence within Germany was com- 
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Europe possessed a remarkable number 
early-eighteenth century, the German and Italian princes, Portugal, 
Denmark and Poland. Their number was to grow by Sweden, the 
Ottoman Empire, Spain and the Dutch joining them. While the Dutch 
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duke Charles’s provincial supporters allowed him to extend central- 
isation and royal authority throughout the peninsula. However, the 
new Bourbon monarchy failed to see the advantages of the surgery 
of Utrecht, and it was to embark on a continuous pursuit of its lost 
Mediterranean lands. 

The two decades after the treaties of Utrecht-Rastadt were ones 
of peace among the great powers in western Europe — Britain, France 
and Austria. They acted conservatively and, on the whole, tried sin- 
cerely to settle differences by negotiation rather than by war. The 
equilibrium among the powers following the defeat of France may 
have inhibited their policies. But the main reason disposing the courts 
to peace seems to have been a general feeling of insecurity at home. 
There was heavy indebtedness after the last war and a desire for 
domestic recovery. Above all, however, there was a fear, common 
to Britain, France and Austria, about the future of the succession to 
their thrones. This was especially the case in France: the weakness and 
insecurity felt in what was potentially the strongest and most dan- 
Scrous of the powers prevented general war. Once France recovered 
her confidence, war was to follow. Although the majority of the 
Statesmen directing the policies of the powers till the 1740s were con- 
Vinced of the advantages of peace, there was no general revulsion 
against war itself. The nobility as an estate, especially on the Conti- 
nent, still considered war their particular vocation. European ew 
Men were to give the famous projects for perpetual peace of the Abbé 
de St Pierre a sceptical, if not totally amused, reception. 


AUSTRO-SPANISH RIVALRY AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE, 1714-1716 


The peace of Utrecht-Rastadt left unsettled many of the problems of 


the Spanish Su ion War: those in Italy were the most intractable 
ccession War: those i tri 
and were not finally solved till 1748. At the same ume the age m 
French succession issues, which seemed to have been settle one 
Peace, were revived almost immediately by the deaths of Anne ( ) 
and Louis XIV (1715). Although peace had been restored in western 
Europe, the Great Northern War ( 
and a new war began in the eastern a 
ice’ ions there. 
urks attacked Venice’s possession aera 


The t i he Spanish crown, 
wo rivals for the >p ; : 
ad refused to make peace with each other or to recognise their 


respective titles and possessions, and both seemed determine to pur- 
sue their claims by war when the occasion arose. Philip V’s successes 
in 1714-15 in capturing Barcelona from Charles VI's Catalan sup- 
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i <pelli ustrian garrison from Majorca 
porters and E en heh RA ge Spain had lost in the Met 
a ne <a received considerable support in Spain, w sib 
gl orig Wis a i a and Mediterranean islands w Sa 
ER i i harles VI’s gains of Sa a, 
splay ee eee ee aa, Philip intended 
mr $ ae Savoy and to expel the British from Gibraltar 
= bettas ewes of this revisionist policy, 
an . 


nise his army and rebuild a Mediterranean fle 
Bal P bie 
was over in Spain itself. 


Philip began to recor- 
et, as soon as conflict 


encouraged by his second 
niece of the Duke of Parma. 
new Queen was soon to rule her 
older, was to become increasingly 
from bouts of hypochondria and 

beginning of their marriage our 
beth was obsessed by the knowledge that her future children See 
Philip already had heirs by his first wife. ae 
therefore wanted to find territories for her offspring to inherit and ~ 
haven for herself if she were widowed. Naturally she thought c : 
Parma and Tuscany, as she had dynastic claims to both. Her ee ge 
were to influence Spanish policy strongly in the 1710s and 1720s, 8 
her husband Philip’s desire to recover Spain’s former Mediterraneat 
empire was of equal, importance. Another facti; 
which was of some si fteen or so years after Utrec nh 
was Philip V’s claim ne. He believed — and probably 
French law and sentiment would have supported him — his renunci F 
tions at the peace were invalid and he was the rightful heir to France 
if his nephew, the later Louis XV, should dic. Initially the main 
instrument used by Philip and Elizabeth to carry out their plans ee 
the Italian Alberoni. He began his career in Madrid as envoy of the 
Duke of Parma but Soon rose, through Elizabeth's patronage, tO 
become Philip's unofficial adviser and then, in 1716, chief minister. 
A cheerful and long-suffering cleric, Alberoni was loyal to the per- 
sonal interests of both the King and Queen, but he also believed Italy 
itself would benefit from the restoration of Spanish influence. 
Although he was later to be accused of encouraging and inflating the 
ambitions of the royal couple, in fact he often seems to have acted as 
a restraint. 


Charles VI had 
but he remained 


and often greater, 
gnificance in the fi 
to the French thror 


only spent six years in § 


Pain during the last war. 

emotionally attached to the Country for the rest of 

his life. This attachment was fostered by the Spanish exiles who 
accompanied him to Vienna and w 


hom he fo 


tmed into a council of 
alian lands, Until th 


e late 1720s these Spanish 
much a 


s his German ministers. 
Emperor seriously believed he would 
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regain the Spanish throne after 1714, he refused to recognise Philip 
and insisted on styling himself ‘Catholic King’. Personal pride played 
a part in this, but he also believed the title helped legitimise his 
position in the Southern Netherlands and Italy. Like his rival Philip, 
Charles VI was also unhappy about the Utrecht Italian settlement. He 
had managed to acquire Sardinia at Rastadt, and was determined to 
complete Habsburg control of the peninsula by forcing Savoy to sur- 
render Sicily: the island had historically been part of Naples (the king- 
dom of Two Sicilies), and it also served as a granary for the huge city 
of Naples. Moreover, the Austrians, already in control of Milan and 
the Tuscan ports, would have liked an excuse to annex Parma and 
Tuscany, which they claimed were fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Outside Italy the Emperor's further grievance with the 1713/14 set- 
tlement was the position of the Southern Netherlands. Here Charles's 
authority was limited by Dutch garrisons and by Anglo-Dutch insist- 
ence on keeping the River Scheldt closed to shipping. 

In the first years of his reign the young Emperor Charles VI himself 
was interested in developing the industrial and commercial potential 
of his Italian and Netherlands territories, as well as wanting to adopt 
a forward policy in the Mediterranean. But the predominant influence 
at Vienna was Prince Eugene, whose past military victories had given 
him great prestige and authority. He did not share the Emperor's 
economic or Mediterranean interests and wanted further war in the 
Balkans. This was because the Turks had followed up their success 
against Peter the Great on the Pruth (see p- 85) by what appeared a 
determined push to undo the whole Karlowitz settlement (see p. 76). 
In 1714 Sultan Ahmed III attacked the Venetians to try to regain what 
had been lost to them in Dalmatia and Greece. By 1716 he hal Bak 
ceeded in doing this. Prince Eugene feared the Turks would ara 
to repeat their success by invading Hungary, and he also we ono 
the chance to win further victories against the Porte. But he pare 
intervening till 1716 in order to make the necessary military Pre. 
rations, For the moment his wishes carried most weight at Phi tae 
trian court, so that a largely defensive policy had to i o a a 
elsewhere. And this was also to be true m relation to the pa i 
the western Mediterranean, despite the personal ambitions O har. 
VI himself, 


Austrian and Spanish quarrels wW 
‘ strian a panish qua € eS eo 
in the years immediately after the peace of Utrecht-Rastadt, but they 


did not lead to a general war. This was because of dy pomana 
Britain and France, which made both powers wierd se prev sa 
One breaking out. Within two years of the settlement oth Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV were dead. The Queen s Tory ministers ea 
before her death had negotiated secretly with James se ie 

Pretender, to try to prevent a Hanoverian succession a be Whig 
ascendancy which they knew would follow. But the Pretender’s 


ere the principal cause of tension 
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refusal to renounce his Catholic faith wrecked this attempt, and the 
Elector of Hanover succeeded to the British throne peacefully as 
George I (1714-27) in August 1714. 

George immediately dismissed the Tories and appointed Whig 
ministers, and his accession finally assured the survival of the parlia- 
mentary monarchy. This had proved highly successful in waging the 
last war. It had paid for it with less strain than the other combatants 
and Britain herself had emerged as the clear victor. There were how- 
ever, some features of the parliamentary system which weakened 
Britain in her relations with other powers. Ministries were heavily 
dependent on the approval of parliament and even of public opinion, 

n increasing interest in foreign affairs. 
fore often Suspicious of promises made 
nd have their policies reversed. Yet this 
of the parliamentary Opposition, never 
aaa n the limited monarchies of Poland and 


ain to promote Hanoverian Interests. The Han- 


hat Britain would have great 
the future even if she wished 


, by the King, some of their 
architect of the U ; retender, Bolingbroke, the 
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revolt. Consequently, every British government from 1689 to 1750 
had to be alive to threats of foreign help for the Stuarts, especially as 
Britain did not have a large standing army. 

The foreign policy, which the Whig ministers of George I were 
gradually to adopt to defend the succession and commercial interests, 
was to be more akin to their Tory enemies’ ideas of depending on the 
navy, diplomacy and friendship with France instead of the traditional 
Whig recipe of close alliances with the Dutch and Austria (the ‘Old 
System’) and military intervention on the Continent. It was only in 
the 1740s that this was revived (see pp. 166ff.). But it took the Whig 
ministers some time to move in this direction, and there was always 
the competing pull of the Hanoverian ruler and his German advisers 
who wanted more direct intervention on the Continent. 

Immediately after George I's accession in 1714, his Whig ministers 
tried to rebuild the Grand Alliance of the last war with the Dutch 
Republic and the Emperor, in order to defend themselves in case Louis 
XIV should help the Jacobites. But they failed, because of Austro- 
Dutch quarrels over the Barrier settlement in the Southern Nether- 
lands and because the Emperor himself tried to extract a British prom- 
ise of naval support for an aggressive policy in the Mediterranean. For 
their part, although the Whigs adopted a tough and hostile policy 
towards the French King, they did not want a new war, and they 
Were soon trying to establish friendly relations with Spain so as to 
confirm and extend Britain’s commercial privileges. 

Whig hostility was to cause Louis XIV considerable alarm. In the 
two years between the peace of Utrecht and his death in September 
1715 the King and his foreign minister, Torcy, wanted peace and to 
restore French prestige through diplomatic means. Above all es 
Were anxious to prevent a renewal of the Grand Alliance which ha 
led to their recent humiliation. Louis was now 1n his mid-seventies 
and was painfully aware of the precarious position his infant successor 
Would inherit. He believed the main external danger came from Brit- 
ain, and he saw the Whigs as the heirs of William III. He was eng 
careful not to provoke the British unduly: although he ae : e 
Jacobites to plot in France, he refused to give them any direct help. 
Above all he felt it was vital to try to neutralise Britain’s former con- 
tinental allies, Austria and the Dutch. Consequently, early in 1715 
France made tentative approaches to Vienna, emphasising their com- 
mon Catholicism. At the same time Louts tried to mediate between 
Philip V and Charles VI, both to help his grandson in Spain and to 
ease international tension. The Austrians, faced by an imminent war 


; : : j tright. 
with the Turks in the Balkans, did not reject these overtures ou t 
But they had not replied positively before Louis’s death, and this 
brought to an end all serious efforts for a Franco-Austrian rapproche- 


ment for another twenty years- 
Far more significant and successful were the simultaneous 
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approaches which Louis XIV made in The PR oe 
lways feared France above all because of the Southern led a z 
see ce herself had sound reasons now to feel equally vulnerable 
ge ma uarter because of Marlborough’s recent victories there 
= 4 th eae of the province to Austria at Utrecht. Louis therefore 
“ered the Dutch a treaty to neutralise the Southern (or Austrian) 
Netherlands, and it was received with great interest. pa Da 
treaty was signed in Louis’s lifetime, future French oo =e 
to pursue the same idea with some success: once the Dutch hac ee 
rity to the south, there would be little Incentive to enter anti-Frene 
coalitions or even to be over-concerned about European affairs. 
When Louis XIV died in September 1715 the Grand Alliance had 
not been revived, but the situation facing France with his five-year- 
old great-grandson, Louis XV (1715-74), as ruler, seemed very un- 
stable. High childhood mortality meant the young King’s survival to 
manhood was questionable: the succession issue would inevitably be 
a permanent one over the next decade. Although Utrecht had laid 
down that the Orleans family should succeed the 
Frenchmen regarded the child’ 
Spain, as his true heir. None t 
was the late King’s nephew 
regent of France immediate] 
Regent was inevitably we 


Although no 


new King, most 
s nearest blood relative, Philip V of 
he less, Philip, Duke of Orleans, who 
» managed to have himself declared sole 
y on the accession of Louis XV. The new 
ak: he was threatened from without by his 
main rival for the . and from within by supporters 
of the Spanish Ki ost of Louis XIV’s former min- 
isters. Consequently, cans’s chief aims, and those of France, had 
as regent and to preserve the 
This above all needed a policy 
of peace. 


Initial French fears that the old King’s death would be followed by 
attacks from a revived Grand Alliance of the Maritime Powers and 


Austria Were to prove groundless. George I's government was in fact 
highly relieved to see the last of Louis XIV and welcomed Orleans’s 
becoming de facto ruler. They had been negotiating with him secretly 
before Louis’s death for confirm the Hanoverian and 
as Orleans became regent a 
ng out. The Regent, because 
ed to act equivocally towards 
so because James Stuart was popular at the 
because there s 
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throughout autumn 1715. These negotiations eventually failed, 
because neither of their former allies felt the same fear of France and 
also because they were at loggerheads themselves over completing a 
treaty for the barrier in the Southern Netherlands. The Emperor 
eventually signed the Barrier treaty in November 1715 largely in 
response to desperate appeals from George I. Early Jacobite success 
in Scotland had led the Hanoverian King to ask for Dutch military 
support, but the Republic refused to send troops till the Barrier treaty 
had been concluded to their satisfaction. Dutch forces were then sent 
and an Anglo-Dutch alliance was signed in February 1716, which 
included a guarantee of the Protestant succession. 

In the event the Jacobite revolt proved easy to put down and was 
over by spring 1716. The British none the less continued to feel they 
needed an alliance with Austria as well as the Republic. Although they 
refused to satisfy Charles VI’s personal ambitions in the Mediterra- 
nean, where he still wanted to seize Sicily from Savoy, the Emperor 
finally agreed to conclude an alliance because of the impending Aus- 
tro-Turkish War, which his leading minister Prince Eugene was 
determined to fight. Vienna was anxious for British naval protection 
against a possible Spanish attack in Italy during the war in the Balkans. 
In June 1716, therefore, George I and Charles VI signed the treaty of 
Westminster, a defensive alliance which promised both help against 
attack. In the Austrian case it was Spain which was feared, while the 
British needed the protection against France. : 

Britain’s alliances with Vienna and The Hague gave her a high 
degree of security, although continuing bickering between her allies 
over the Southern Netherlands prevented the conclusion of a new 
three-power Grand Alliance. Unfortunately, the British had given 
their commitment to protect the Emperor without being clear of the 
Situation in the Mediterranean, particularly in Spain. It had appeared 
to London that the real danger of disruption came from the Emperor's 
Personal ambitions and this is why the British ministers had contin- 
ually refused to countenance them, whether against Savoy or En 
Spain. They had largely misjudged the ambitions S P aa 
under the growing influence of Alberoni, Philip V ha ds i ni si 
Nery: conciliatory towards Britain. In December 1715 and July a 
commercial treaties were signed between Britain and Spain, 7 ni 
Put into effect, and expanded, the concessions given at Utrec! 4 an 
restored Britain’s favourable seventeenth-century mang privileges 
1n Spain herself (in ‘Old Spain’). The Spaniards intended rege 
Sions to win Britain’s support, or at least neutrality, in the Me iter- 
rancan, where she had naval predominance. Philip V and Alberoni 
wanted British goodwill because they were well advanced with pre- 
parin E Spain’s lost islands and southern Italy. As 

g a fleet to reconquer Spal? | : : 
their intentions were unknown 1n London, George I's government 
interpreted Spanish concessions as a sign that they wanted friendship, 
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at a time when Franco-Spanish relations were evidently poor. Mis- 
takenly believing that Philip had no immediate ambitions in the Med- 
iterrancan, the British were even hoping eventually to associate Spain 
loosely with their own Dutch and Austrian grouping. 

By summer 1716 George I’s position in both Britain and Europe 
had markedly improved. The Jacobites had been crushed, the Whigs 


had a large majority in parliament, alliances had been concluded with 
the Dutch and the Emperor, while the Spaniards 


King’s friendship. In the north (see p- 87) 
the Swedes had finally been expelled from Ge 
effectively isolated: the British, Austrian 


appeared hostile to the Regent. Orleans’s onl 
Hague, where assur 


were cager for the 
peace seemed likely, as 
rmany. France was now 
and Spanish courts all 


A 16 that he wanted to 
of neutralising the Southern Nether- 
ae a pent the Dutch. At home the Regent’s position was 
obviously far weaker than that of an absolute monarch, especially as 
t od of aristocratic revival. S fi 
Phili , 3 ; a ave S PUBPORE TE 
Pi a et ot to the Succession and for direct influence on the 
gency itself was almost universal at the French court and included 


the country, besi rance for them. The main need of 
guard the sta 
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at Dunkirk, and the expulsion of the Pretender from the Papal enclave 
of Avignon, before an alliance could be signed.. But Orleans felt too 
vulnerable to give up, especially when the British went on to conclude 
their alliance with Austria (June) and a commercial treaty with Spain 
July). 

In July 1716 Dubois was dispatched to The Hague, ostensibly on 
a book-buying expedition. But the real purpose was to waylay in 
secret the British secretary of state, James Stanhope, who was accom- 
panying George I on a summer visit to Hanover. The two men had 
known each other since 1698 and could talk openly as friends. Dubois, 
who was now in his sixties, proved an intelligent and patient diplo- 
mat. He was devoted to Orleans’s interests and hoped success would 
bring a cardinal’s hat for himself. Stanhope, some twenty years 
younger, although having a reputation as a fiery Whig, was just the 
man to grasp the opportunity being offered, especially when he real- 
ised its potential advantages. Their talks, which were continued in 
similar secrecy at Hanover during the summer, were surprisingly suc- 
cessful. This was despite the hostility of the former ministers of Louis 
XIV in Paris and of the majority of the Whig ministers in London. 
The negotiation progressed largely because of the personal desire of 
George I for agreement, a desire which soon matched that of the 
Regent himself. Stanhope, as well as the other English ministers, had 
to take the King’s own wishes seriously because of his undoubted 
Constitutional rights to conduct foreign policy. Moreover, outright 
Opposition to his wishes could lead to dismissal and the appointment 
of new ministers. They similarly had to pay attention to George’s 
Hanoverian advisers, particularly to the chief one, Bernstorff. 

_ During the summer of 1716 George and Bernstorff became con- 
vinced of the advantages that would come from agreement a 
France, The Elector-King himself realised that an alliance wou d 
effectively undercut the Jacobites and protect his dynasty against fur- 
ther rebellions, But George also felt an alliance would be useful to 
him as elector of Hanover. It would finally remove any a ee 
the French might interfere in the north, as they had done in Leis iS 

iti f the Swedish empire. More 
Prevent the collapse and partition o epe 
important, however, was the prospect that France could exert p 


s 3 v > ian Tsar. Throughout the early 
macar se = SP counts ‘ally’, Peter the Great, 


Summer (see p. 88) the troops of 

a been scan Hanover’s neighbour, Mecklenburg, much (0 mh 

alarm o « and Bernstorff. Prussia was Or j S 
rbot Goor s were fully committed in the 


eter, while George’s Austrian allie: ) 
Balkans, siik sy: with the Turks finally broke out 1n the July. Peter 


the Great was also known to be angling for French support. K seerne 

essential, therefore, to ensure that if France intervened in the north, 

she should do so on George’s behalf and on no one else’s. i 
George’s English minister, Stanhope, certainly understood the pre- 
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i osition of Hanover in summer 1716. Consequently, Ra 
SN cen him and Dubois was reached quickly, and an Anglo 
see aoe was signed on 28 November 1716. The chief obstacles 
French ae had come from the Whig ministers in L 
n B ther secretary of state, Townshend, and his brother-in-law, 
mae : Wal ole. They did not share Stanhope and the Hanoverians 
ae Gai. Russians in Mecklerburg, and they preterred a 
tó stay exclusively within an Austro-Dutch_ alliance system. I oa 
therefore pressed hard over the question of Mardyck and lor ne 
expulsion of the Pretender from Avignon, believing the Regent a = 
not give way. To their surprise Orleans did, and in the treaty ran : 
agreed to destroy the harbour at Mardyck and to force James Snia 
to leave. At the same time Britain and France promised to guarantee 
and defend each other’s possessions (including Hanover and George’s 
gains from Sweden of Bremen and Verden) and to uphold the Utrecht 
settlement of the Anglo-French Successions. A little over a month later 
(4 January 1717) the Dutch acceded to the treaty, and it became known 


as the Triple Alliance. But essentially it was, and remained, an alliance 
between Britain and France, 


This Anglo-F 
revolutionary as 
1750s, and was 
French relations 


ondon, that is, 


tench entente, which lasted for fifteen years, was as 
the later Austro-French Diplomatic Revolution of the 
completely foreign to the normal pattern of Anglo- 
from 1689 to 1815. The entente Was always very pre- 
ever popular in either state, and the two nations con- 


cely as ever, Many French ministers, 
» Particularly those who had served Louis XIV, 
felt it betrayed France’s true interests and only benefited Orleans and 

itai i Britain shared this suspicion of the 
in government all Whigs tended to recog- 
as of course of Breat personal value both to George 
I and to Orleans, It € most important diplomatic fac- 
tor in stabilising the H i ynasty: it removed the most dan- 
for the Jacobites, at a time 
: à completely spent force. 
corge gained as elector of Hano isc he received French dip- 
lomatic backing in the north ` Ma wider sense the alliance 
Into the leading diplomatic role in Europe. 
Was to use 


Tench support to mediate 
en in the Baltic. 


: l interests, The alliance ] 
extent to a French diplo 
Dubois were largely to 
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port them in the Mediterranean and Baltic. On occasions they were 
eo to help preserve and restore Britain’s trading seinen with 
Lien = ne long run this was probably damaging to France’s eco- 

mic evelopment, but their alliance with Britain brought benefits 
which compensated for this. France gained security abroad and was 
allowed, during the critical period of Louis XV’s minority, to recu- 
mee oe after the damaging last war. Moreover, Orleans and 
rina i to, go much further in their European diplomacy than 
I ing the narrow requirements of the Orleanist succession. In con- 
poe with Stanhope they were to try to develop the Anglo-French 
alliance into a complete system for European collective security. This 
Was to be based on the maintenance of the Utrecht settlement, which 
neither France nor Britain wanted to undo and were determined to 


uphold in its essentials. 


THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, 1717-1720 


Before the close of 1716 Stanhope and Dubois had begun to work 
together to extend the Anglo-French alliance (or Triple Alliance as it 
became in January 1717) into an agreement which would embrace the 
ers. In particular, they aimed to reconcile Spain and 
sal to make peace with each other 
a whole. It is not clear whether 


other western pow 
Austria, whose antagonism and refu 
Was a threat to European peace as 
Stanhope or Dubois was the initiator of the scheme, but Stanhope was 
to take the lead in trying to effect it. Both men felt an equally pressing 
need to get the other powers to accept their new alignment. Dubois’s 
main concern was Spain: he wanted Philip V to acknowledge the 
Orleanist succession in France but he also had to appease pro-Spanish 
groups at the French court. Stanhope also wanted to conciliate Madrid 
ecause of British trading interests, but he was less immediately con- 
cerned with Philip than with maintaining good relations between 
"tain and the Emperor. 
Soon after reaching agreement with France Stanhope rapidly 
assumed direction of British foreign policy. He was able to do so 
cause the opposition of his Whig colleagues in London, Townshend 
and Walpole, to George I's anti-Russian policies, contributed to their 
fall from power early in 1717. Energetic and persuasive, often to the 
Point of bullying, Stanhope was to conduct an imaginative diplomacy 
d on frequent personal visits to foreign 


Over the next few years, base 
Courts: Robert Walpole called him ‘the knight errant of English diplo- 


rags It was initially his presence in Paris at crucial times which 
argely kept the new Anglo-French entente intact. Despite his past 
Career as a soldier, he preferred to try to solve European problems 
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through negotiation. In this way he succeeded in stabilising the Han- 
overian dynasty and at the same time pleasing the City merchants 
who felt war damaged their trade. He worked on the assumption that 
Britain could benefit from friendship with France and Spain as well 
as from alliance with Austria and the Dutch, and he hoped to reconcile 
the new Anglo-French entente with the old Grand Alliance system. As 
a Whig he was determined to maintain Britain’s traditional relations 
with the Emperor and the Republic, because ultimately the real for- 
eign danger to Britain came from France and the Jacobites: if France 
ceased to be conciliatory and returned, alone or with Bourbon Spain, 
to an expansionist policy, then Austrian and Dutch help would be 
needed. Stanhope could never afford to forget that the secretariat of 
the French council for foreign affairs and their diplomats abroad were 
hostile to the new direction of French policies under the Regent and 
were sympathetic to Philip V. He was also continually reminded by 
George I’s Hanoverian ministers that Austrian support was just as 


y as that of France. On the other 


Spanish ministers in France, to 
strengthen the new dynasty in Britain, to further Hanoverian ambi- 
tions in the north and to resolve Austro-Spanish differences before 
they led to further general war. French diplomatic and financial sup- 
port would also be 


very useful in exerting pressure on Russia, Sweden 
l as on Spain and Savoy 


Preponderance in Europe 


his Anglo-French co-operation, an 


ally led. 
a and Spain, it seemed at first more 
ois to conciliate Charles VI rather than 
enting a fairly moderate front. This 


ve his grievances in Italy, if not 


ntly, i 
and Stanhope a Y, at the close of 1716 Dubois 
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appeared to be the Emperor's main territorial grievance, Savoy was 
to be forced to hand over Sicily to him. 

Despite the Austrian court’s suspicions of the new Anglo-French 
association, it accepted the peace project in principle in January 1717, 
Unfortunately, although Philip V’s position in Spain had been con- 
firmed by the plan, he was to prove intractable. In fact Spain, and the 
adventurist policies pursued by different ministers there, was to be 
the main obstacle to European peace over the next decade and a half. 
Throughout the early months of 1717 Madrid resisted all the diplo- 
matic efforts of Dubois and Stanhope. This was not surprising as the 
Peace plan offered Spain nothing territorially, at a time when Philip 
was determined to regain the lost Mediterranean empire and was 
beginning to listen to his wife’s ambitions for their first son, Don 
Charles (Don Carlos), who had been born in 1716. His chief minister, 
Alberoni, who had by now received a cardinal’s hat, was already 
well advanced with plans for an attack on Austrian Sardinia. Alberoni 
hoped that the conquest of the island, at a time when Austrian troops 
Were still engaged in the Balkans, would strengthen Spain s bargain- 
ing position and might even encourage France to join in an all-out 
War on the Emperor. He was working towards demanding the renin 
of Naples and Sicily to Spain and, possibly, the succession to Parma 
and Tuscany for Don Charles. In August 1717 matters came to a head 
when Philip V ordered Alberoni, who wanted to delay the expedition, 
to dispatch a fleet to Sardinia. This was soon overrun by Spanish 
troops, and the reconquest of Spain’s former Italian hates 
Seemed possible. But this Spanish success was almost SE 

Y a great Austrian victory over the Turks and the capture of De gra : 
on 5 August. There was an obvious danger that Prince pogen an 
his army would be sent to Italy and a full-scale war follow y h pai 

Stanhope desperately wanted to avoid such a clash, and mee = 
ued to hope that he could persuade the Spaniards to accept ot hie 

tench peace project without the need to use force a lt ors 

new that any conflict with Spain would be unpopular Britain's 
mercial groups at home and would put an intolerable strain en S 
alliance with France. He felt it was vital for Britain to po don he 
With the Regent who was facing mounting pressure to a aie 
entente and intervene on Philip V’s side. Largely sacar forcen 
influence — he had by now been admitted to the counct or g 
affairs as well as remaining the Regent’s private 


adviser —, Orleans 
f: i intain peace 
Stuck by the entente. It seemed far more important to maintain p 


and achieve an Austrian as well as an Anglo-Dutch = T 
family’s rights to the French throne than to further the interes i 
Panish rival, Yet Orleans could not ignore the domestic oe. 
the strengthened position of Philip V after the conquest © 5 


he terms offered in the ‘peace plan for the south’ clearly had to be 
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raised for Philip’s benefit. That this was the only way to bring Spain's 
agreement was recognised by Stanhope as much as by Orleans and 
Dubois. Even before the Spanish expedition to Sardinia Dubois had 
considered offering Philip the island. Now the French suggested, with 
Stanhope’s eventual consent, that an attempt be made to capitalise on 
Elizabeth Farnese’s undoubted influence on her husband. Philip was 
therefore offered the succession of first Parma 
as well, for Don Charles. By this sop to Elizabeth it was hoped Spain 
would abandon her direct claims in southern Italy: a Bourbon—Farnese 
prince in central Italy could also be expected to be independent of 
Madrid and to limit Austrian supremacy in the peninsula. As further 
concessions to Philip V, Charles VI was to have to renounce Spain 
and its titles formally and to surrender Sardinia to Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy in return for Sicily. To save the Emperor's face and to soften 
the blow of the successions to Parma and Tuscany, these duchies were 
to be recognised as fiefs of the Empire, and the cities of Pisa and Legh- 
orn (Livorno) detached from Tuscany and turned into Imperial vassal 


republics. Philip V himself was to have to recognise Charles VI’s Ital- 
lan possessions and titles unequivocally, 

Negotiations were conducted with Soa; i f 

with Spain throughout the winter of 

1717-18, but with no p : 


success. The Spaniards ine at Spain 

herself had still not been offered a lee ani dae oo 
insufficient guarantees for Don Charles’s eventual succession to the 
duchies. But Madrid had no intention of agreeing to the amended 
n any case, because it was confident of further military suc- 
rae OR E offers had merely whetted Spanish appetites. 
n PR nee Fora foll scale war in Italy. The largest Span- 
STE ae e of Lepanto in 1571, some 300 ships, and an 
s astern ports, and it was hoped 

aples, Sicily, Leghorn and Genoa. At the 


attempting to create i i ign- 
i 1 e ate a wide-ranging align 
ment of the Jacobites, Russia, Sweden i eee 


, and then of Tuscany 


n Spanis ise e 
erchant community hengaa T 
ions by Britain, the 
Italian mainland. 
ae elas this development in the Mediterranean, Stanhope and 
l ere able to persuade the Regent to sign a treaty with Britain 
in July 1718, which embodied the terms of the ‘peace S EY 
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gave both Madrid and Vienna three months to accept the plan or have 
it forced on them. But the Austrian court was no more eager to accept 
than that of Spain. The new terms, especially over Parma and Tus- 
cany, had caused alarm in Vienna, since they clearly threatened their 
recently won supremacy in Italy. Prince Eugene had declared Austria 
would ‘run all risks, rather than suffer a son of the Queen of Spain 
ever to possess’ Tuscany. Signature of peace with the Turks on 21 
July 1718 (sce p. 117) made the Emperor more confident. Charles VI 
himself and his Spanish advisers, who bitterly resented having to 
make a final renunciation of Spain, were also toying with the idea of 
seizing Parma and Tuscany and going on to take Sicily and Majorca. 
However, these notions were really illusions: Austria was in fact in 
a very difficult position, especially while the bulk of her troops 
remained in the Balkans. Lacking a fleet of her own, she desperately 
needed British naval help against Spain in the Mediterranean. The 
British made it plain that this would not be forthcoming without her 
Signature of the ‘peace plan’. On 2 August 1718 Charles VI was per- 
Suaded by his ministers to sign the treaty with Britain and France. 
This now came to be known as the Quadruple Alliance = quadruple 
because the Dutch were expected to sign, although they did not in 
Case doing so damaged their trade with Spain. The way the treaty had 
een drawn up and signed, with Britain and France dictating the law 
to the Emperor and to Europe, was a significant pointer to the o 
Course of diplomatic relations. Charles VI was to be increasingly face , 
with the choice in the coming years of accepting the dominance o 
the entente powers or retreating into isolation. He was largely a 
choose isolation as Britain and France co-operated even more closely 
together., 
The Quadruple Alliance was an attempt to complete the goma 
the peace of Utrecht and of the Triple Alliance of 1717. Charles a 
finally to abandon his ambitions in Spain, while Philip had eek 
nounce Italy and the Southern Netherlands. Victor nmo R 
hand over Sicily to Austria, receiving Sardinia and the title o es 
in exchange. The successions of Parma and Tuscany were re e 
Ban Charles and i was sue Bl ye 
establish e ect his rights. The athar : 
further AE Anglo-French successions. The manner in 


which the alliance tried to settle the outstanding poen E 
all the western powers and to guarantee their thrones par G oa 
reason for describing the treaty as an early collective security ag 

Ment. 


iøned the alliance it was up to Spain to join 

or ee ee British fleet had already anea for the 
editerranean (June). After Stanhope had failed in a pn va to 
adrid to avert hostilities, even offering to return Gibraltar at a future 
date, Admiral Byng destroyed the whole Spanish fleet off Cape Pas- 
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saro (11 August 1718). But Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese — i 
accept that their Italian ambitions were ruined and that they shou 
sign the Quadruple Alliance. Britain, for her part, was reluctant ra 
follow up Passaro by outright war to impose the treaty: the reno 
might back away if actual conflict were necessary, and war could on 7 
damage British trade with Spain and benefit the Dutch, who stead- 
fastly stuck to their neutrality. Spanish intransigence, however, left 
no alternative but war. In the event the Quadruple Alliance held 
together very well. Orleans’s timidity was overcome when he saw 
that he would have both Britain and Austria on his side: in January 
1719 Dubois, who had just been created secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, was able to join Britain in declaring war on Spain. : 
The Anglo-French declaration still did not bring Philip and Eliz- 
abeth to heel, nor did the dispersal by storms of a Spanish fleet 
attempting a Spanish-Jacobite invasion of Scotland. This attempted 
invasion in 1719 produced the strange spectacle of France’s offering. 
troops to protect George I. Despite this clear sign of the closeness of 
the Anglo-French connection, British ministers felt it politic to refuse 
the offer and to depend on Austrian and Dutch help, which in the 
event was not needed. In April 1719 it was Spain’s turn to be invaded, 
when a French force advanced into the Basque provinces. This French 
occupation of northern Spain, threatening another Catalan revolt 
against Madrid, British attacks on Spanish shipping and the obvious 
failure of Alberoni to create a European coalition, gradually persuaded 


Philip and Elizabeth to give way. Yet it was not till December 1719 
that they dismissed Alberoni, using him 


defeats, and in January 1720 joined the Quadruple Alliance. The three 
months’ deadline given th i 


during the war. The details of the treaty, Particularly the thorny ques- 
tion of garrisons in Parma and T 


t > us’ because of how it soured 
relations with Madrid, He Was quite willing to exchange it for an area 
with more apparent commercial i 

Florida. As parliament might well Oppose its return to Spain, no 
immediate decision could be m; i e question to the 
future congress was a way out. Thi 5 i 
at Cambrai in 1724, and a subse 
runners of the early-nineteenth century ‘Congress System’. The con- 
gresses of Cambrai and Sois 

problems left over fr 
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int Bs > c 
a to establish a system of regular consultation among the 
E eT financial resources, backed up by French military 
erect a age red managed to preserve the essential features of the 
inka ee emeng with only minor territorial changes in the 
hopia nee A ald ly out his peace plan for the south’, Stan- 
at a A be parh which European diplomacy was to follow in 
PB ag oe A re a over the next decade or so: problems 
eui sees Ra aca co-operation and agreement among 
thence (eek 5. AD this settlement and the parallel one in 
a at CTR ; ce were a brilliant success for the personal diplo- 
hei tien imi ritain’s diplomatic lead had been accepted, and 
sthesethent pl to remain allied to both France and Austria, while 
de eae nes he He Hanoverian dynasty. But in fact Anglo-French 
Ahin es he y defused one crisis, not solved the Italian problem: 
iP ihe oe panisi Pame oan ambitions would continue to clash 
Ginette ua, and Spain still harboured other grievances resulting 
recht peace. 


The r 3 ae 
real obstacle to permanent peace remained the ambitions of 


the ; A 
€ Spanish royal couple. Spain’s failure in 1718-20 had convinced the 
f the Utrecht settlement meant 


thee me Anglo-French defence o E an 
loinie "AGUIA abandon his plans for the direct conquest of Spain's 
stant! P in the Mediterranean and Italy. Therefore, con- 
‘nbn eclaring, I want nothing for myself, he transferred his Italian 
Dea Phil; to the children of his second marriage, Don Charles and 
anything i The Utrecht principle that Spain herself was not to hold 
in the R i irectly in Italy was not to be called in question again, since 
Were to : ements of the 1730s and 1740s (see Chs. 5 and 6), territories 
e ceded to the Bourbon—Farnese family and not to Spain. 

the Q hich seemed to have gained most from 
wha ee Alliance, with the exchange of Sardinia for Sicily, 
Italy h Se now reunited with Naples. But the Emperor’s power 1n 
will: ad been extended through British naval help and French good- 
ee once these were withdrawn his position there would be 
in aN The poor showing of Austrian forces in Sardinia and Sicily 
bom 9-20, when they attempted to expel the Spaniards, was a bad 
the ent for the future. Charles VI himself bitterly resented the way 
mee Alliance seemed to have been imposed on him by the 
diffi, powers, and he was to prove determined to make as many 
the Enles as possible in the years ahead over SC gamut the terms of 
ras The Emperor's territories had by 1720 reached their great- 
SOR aes At the treaty of Passarowltz (Požarevac) with the Turks 
the } years before in 1718, the Sultan had been forced, after defeats at 
: hand of Prince Eugene, tO cede northern Serbia with Belgrade and 
is Banat of Temesvár. The forward policy pursued by the Porte since 

© humiliation of Peter the Great on the River Pruth had been 


A a 
Ustria was the power W 
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brought to an equally humiliating close. Although the Turks kept 
their gains from Venice in southern Greece, the Austrian advance 
southwards seemed to be continuing irresistibly. Austria was now on 
the borders of the Danubian principalities and within striking distance 
of the Black Sea as well as the Adriatic (she already had a port at 
Trieste) and Aegean Seas. The capture of Constantinople itself did not 
seem too wild a possibility for the future. In the event, however, 
Austria’s internal weaknesses, which Charles VI did little to solve, 
and her continued involvement in the west, meant that she was to 
advance no further in the Balkans, and even to lose ground to the 
Turks in the 1730s (see pp. 154ff.). Another disappointment with the 
peace of Passarowitz was to be the commercial treaty annexed to it, 
which allowed Austrian shipping down the Danube to trade with 
Constantinople and the Black Sea Ports. As with so many of Charles 
VIs commercial ventures its expectations were not to be fulfilled. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 
SYSTEM, 1720-1724 


Spain’s signature of the Quadruple Alliance in 1720 in the event failed 
to 


ft over from the Spanish Succession War. The 
general wish for a permanent sett] 


it the whole financial 
by the Scottish financier, John 


i polising French overseas trade 
The Mississippi i 
he confidence of the regency, but in the event 
Neal in e bois, whose influence had sunk as Law’s star 
» recovered, bec inal in Jul mier ministre 
early in 1723, July 1721 and premier minis 


one ered a similar financial crisis in 1720. In the autumn the 
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TR E A A existing Whig ministry and 
digi. asi het oe sae at itse f. y February 1721 Stanhope had 
SO ot © A hend and his brother-in-law Robert Walpole 
thre political le i oy began the long ascendancy of Walpole, but 
a nine i üs Whig administration was ultimately to bring 
Bethe iinenin z y seen. The new ministry was at first preoccupied 
bes ar nas sic Laces of foreign policy between the two secre- 
mei N a and Carteret, and this further weakened 
aa os a sn cen the early 1720s. Carteret was largely 
Ma) sry avai = ma but, as a fluent German speaker, he enjoyed 
P EST bak ence of the King and his Hanoverian ministers. He 
Bee. nines nies Stanhope, preferring to co-operate with both 
Anstein andl usr aberea: Townshend was prepared to abandon 
Isted ati Mee WOK with France and Spain. Their quarrels, which 
Eevee aha removal from the ministry in 1724, effectively 
ee i m me directing the Anglo-French entente, and British 
These Spat to ad hoc responses to events. 
isions allowed Dubois to assert temporary French lead- 


Stship of the BS fe 
p of the entente until his death in August 1723: it was French 
ht peace in the north 


_ In the early 1720s there was 


at they were more 
ance rather than 


ager to have the projected 
hey aimed to secure agreement for 


thei 

AIr own troops, rather than ne 
re Don Charles’s eventua 
the congress, as she feared the 
aflict with the Emperor, and 


Succesc; ; f 
ession issue would cause further cot 
vould demand the return of 


the 

nian also the certainty that Spain w den 

ie ar there. Dubois was no more cager far it to open, but he 

out b a Franco-Spanish defensive alliance (on 27 March 1721) with- 
ritish participation. This guaranteed the treaty of Utrecht and 


Gib, geadruple Alliance, assured Spain of diplomatic support over 

i altar and, in a secret article, promised French help at the future 

ress for the entry of Spanish garrisons into the Italian duchies. 
In making the alliance Spain had hoped France would abandon 
Titain and wholeheartedly commit herself to Spanish ambitions. But 
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Dubois, while determined to be more his own master, cai 
destroy his own creation the entente and instead Dreh Enie, ce 
sion to the new Franco-Spanish alliance. He was De arenas 
association with Britain was essential, not just because o Sa r 
succession (which was now a less pressing issue) but to Pe 
possible re-creation of the Grand Alliance and the threat of w ar S 
might bring. The British were willing enough to join SEE es 
Spaniards had acted obstructively and resentfully towards them wens 
signing the Quadruple Alliance. British merchants, on ang Fao 3 
mitted to Spain, found tariffs raised regardless of the treaties 0 a 
and 1716. Philip had also pressed strongly and incessantly for the 
return of Gibraltar. Although British ministers were prepared to con- 
sider this and continued to underestimate the value of the tortres 
parliament was implacably opposed. To mollify Spain, in May 1721 
George I wrote to Philip V informally, promising to ask parliament 
eventually to restore it. This allowed Britain to join the Franco-Span- 
ish treaty, which was converted into a triple alliance, signed at Madrid 
on 13 June 1721. By joining, Britain appeared to be ready to support 
Spain at the coming congress. This, and George’s promise over 
Gibraltar (never to be honoured), had enabled Dubois to win Spain’s 
tacit recognition of British Possession of Gibraltar and Minorca and 
the restoration of the Previous commercial privileges. s 

The new alignment was to last three years. It grew stronger in 
1722: in the January Philip’s heir by his first marriage, the Prince of 
Asturias, married r, and the five-year-old Spanish 
Infanta, Phili k ghter, came to France to be edu- 
cated. It was i 


alliance Dubois 
Franco-Austrian system into a F: 
would prevent war and safe; 
but it could also adopt a 


; ped Spain, by signing the Triple Alliance, 
was sincerely accepting both Utrech 


» Was coming to p 
because of her incr 
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ns a Ear Aa a the Papos aei Sicily, he knew 
AE po T i cager â any ho over him. The Triple 

ce 721 was therefore seen, not only by Dubois but also by 
the British ministers, as a way of exerting pressure on Austria as well 
as deterring Spain from further independent adventures in Italy. 

Despite the agreement of Britain and the two Bourbon powers, it 
Was three years before the congress of Cambrai met. The British con- 
tinued to be nervous in case Spain raised the Gibraltar question, but 
the chief problem was clearly the contrariness of Charles VI, now 
freed from the immediate threats of the Turkish and Spanish wars. 
There were interminable petty and tenaciously fought disputes — in 
these Philip V was as guilty as Charles VI — over the formal renun- 
ciations of the Spanish and ‘Austrian titles: both the Emperor and the 
Spanish King continued to use each other’s titles, despite what they 
had promised in the Quadruple Alliance. The Emperor also made use 
of his claim that Parma and Tuscany were imperial fiefs, and it was 
hot till January 1724 that he formally accepted Don Charles’s succes- 
Sion rights. The congress of Cambrai could then proceed. However, 
Vienna still intended to limit the concessions they had been forced to 
make in the Quadruple Alliance and their overriding concern was to 
Prevent the entry of Spanish garrisons into the Italian duchies, since 
this would clearly reduce Habsburg influence in the peninsula. 

If this obstructiveness was irritating, Austrian actions elsewhere 
Scemed menacing, especially to the ministers of George I. It was 
becoming clear that Charles VI was trying to restore Imperial author- 
ity and influence in Germany, where there had been a definite decline 
Since 1714. This policy was encouraged by the determined and fiercely 

atholic Imperial vice-chancellor, Schönborn, who was angry at the 
Scant regard paid to the Emperor by George I of Hanover and Fred- 
erick William I of Prussia during their recent struggle with Sweden 
in north Germany. George I's accession to the British throne seemed 
to have given him, as elector of Hanover, 3 dangerous independence 
Tom the Emperor's authority. Charles VI's ministers were also 
alarmed at what Prince Eugene described as Prussia’s “great army , 
which had been continually expanded since Frederick William became 
ing. Austrian concern had been heightened by the co-operation 


between Hanover and Prussia which had developed after 1719. This 
Protestant bloc in north 


nad created a large and militarily strong» ort 
+ its close connections with Britain 


7 ¢rmany, made more dangerous by ) tae 
and France. Schönborn pressed Charles to reassert his authority by 


Working with the Catholic and smaller princes and by hindering any 
Urther growth in Hanoverian or Prussian power. When minor inci- 
“nts involving the persecution of Protestants occurred in the Pala- 
tinate and Mainz, Schonborn openly sympathised with the Catholic 
rulers. This was done regardless of the supposed impartiality of the 
Emperor, who probably did in fact want religious peace. At the same 
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time Vienna deliberately held up Imperial approval, despite repeated 
requests, to Sweden’s cession to Hanover of Bremen and Verden and 
to Prussia of Stettin. 

It was far easier for Charles to bully George as elector of Hanover in 
Germany than as king of Great Britain elsewhere. Consequently, the 
less Charles got his way with Britain and France over Italy, the more 
he listened to Schénborn’s pleas for trying to increase Imperial author- 
ity in the Empire. Inevitably, Hanover and Prussia drew more closely 
together and sought links with the other German princes and France. 
Increasingly George I, with his Protestant British kingdom overseas, 
came to appear as the natural leader for aggrieved Protestants in Ger- 
many. These quarrels were the Occasion of more bad temper rather 
than action, but they did lead to a growing polarisation and confron- 
tation between Austria and the north-German Protestant powers in 
the early 1720s. 

Austria’s increasing truculence 


substantially reflected Charles VI's 
own character: as he grew older and more confident he assumed more 
control Over policy. It was his Own very real and Personal interest in 
his former Spanish lands in Italy which had made him so obstinate 
over the successions to Parma and Tuscany. Similarly, his interest in 
the former Spanish Netherlands led to further problems with the 
western powers. The Emperor, unusually for a Habsburg but largely 
because of his experiences while in Spain, had an enthusiasm for 
industrial and commercial enterprises. This had caused him to try to 
develop industry and trade within the Austrian and Bohemian lands. 
The trade clauses of Austria’s treaty of Passarowitz with the Turks 
(see p. 1 18) provided a good Opportunity and gave a great impetus to 
a commercial policy in the Balkans and Mediterranean. A council of 
commerce and an Eastern Company Were set up in Vienna, while 


Trieste and Fiume (Rijeka) were declared free ports to encourage trade 
with the Levant. The Emperor had also set his heart on becoming a 
maritime power and from 1720 a small Austrian commercial fleet 
appeared in the Mediterranean, Unfort i 
success, being too far from the 
plant Leghorn, Venice and Gen 
the necessary network of con 
were the developments in the South 


The Barrier treaty of 1715 had tu 
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VI realised the Netherlands were useless to him unless they were 
developed commercially. In December 1722 he therefore founded the 
Ostend Company to trade with the West and East Indies and to form 
colonies. Inevitably the Dutch and English East India Companies 
Were jealous of this newcomer, especially as it was initially highly 
Successful, with profits on voyages often reaching 80 to 100 per cent. 
The formation of the Ostend Company was yet one more blow 
to the system of co-operation by Britain, France and Austria created 
by Stanhope and Dubois. By 1722 the Quadruple Alliance, which had 
been falling apart since 1720, was no more. Almost all Charles VI's 
recent actions had antagonised George I as elector or king as much 
as they had annoyed the Bourbon powers. George could already 
depend on friendship with Prussia and France, and now the Ostend 
Company produced co-operation with the Dutch. It was the Dutch 
who had taken the lead since 1718 in protesting in Vienna that such 
trade was forbidden by the peace settlements of Utrecht and West- 
phalia and in harassing Ostend ships. The weakness of British policy 
In the 1720s is illustrated by their failure to bring pressure to bear on 
the Emperor over Ostend and in leaving it to the Dutch. However, 
George as elector adopted a far more belligerent line towards Charles 
Tin Germany, and relations between Hanover and Austria were to 
Femain strained till 1731. : U burit 
Hostility between Britain and Austria was certainly novel, p d 
was not really surprising. Previous Anglo-Austrian as yh ERR 
cen based on joint opposition to Louis XIV s policies, an + sens 
Countries had little else in common. Economically, are = a 
Were competing with Silesian ones in central Europe, and ee ce 
ern Netherlands were proving a cause of commercial conflict. E 
Political systems and religions were directly contrary a ne zi 
and, but for the French danger, the Austrian court wou aS aaa 
Pathised with the exiled Stuarts. Essentially, both ee : e o 
4 Convenient ally against France. Now that France He ag ES ki Oa 
à threat, particularly to Britain, Austria s roles as te aoe at th 
Fontinental bloc against France had become tempora! Y T°) main 
Ndeed by 1723 the British were coming to fear ees sacar 
Anger to the European balance and to interpret hat heantend= 
g Bet his own way by being unco-operative aS Pree to become 
aes in the words of the Hanoverian minister 1n Vienna — 
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between 1720 and 1723, he persuaded most of the diets in his terri- 
tories to agree to the succession rights of his own daughters before 
those of his elder brother’s daughters. This order of succession was 
regulated in a document known as the Pragmatic Sanction. When his 
nieces (Joseph I’s daughters) married the Saxon and Bavarian electoral 
princes in 1721 and 1722, each had to renounce her succession rights. 
International guarantees for the Pragmatic Sanction now also began 
to be sought. Although most British ministers had been sympathetic, 
on the whole, believing it was as necessary for European peace to 
stabilise the Austrian as well as the British and French successions, the 
French consistently opposed a guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 
in case the Austrian monarchy was strengthened. George I’s Han- 
Overian ministers and Townshend similarly interpreted it as part of 
an attempt to increase Habsburg power in Germany and Europe. It 
was this fear of Austria which was one of the reasons for George I's 
signing the alliance of Charlottenburg with Prussia in October 1723, 
though its main Purpose was to contain Russia. 


UNEASY PEACE IN THE NORTH, 1721-172 


5 


The treaty of Nystad opened up a long period of uneasy peace in 


northern Europe. Russia controlled the eastern shores of the Baltic 
and seemed intent on further expansion, while George | dominated 
the west. The British King did so not only because of his Hanoverian 
electorate and the British fleet but also because of the close relations 
he had maintained with Denmark from the last years of the Northern 
War. George’s interests both as king and elector appeared to demand 
the containment of Russia, and since 1716 he had pursued a consist- 
ently hostile policy towards the Tsar (formal diplomatic relations 
were broken in 1719). British supplies of naval stores, which were 
essential for her naval supremacy, seemed to have been impcrilled by 
Peter the Great’s conquests. The Tsar could also be expected to try 
to undermine Hanover’s h strengthened position in Ger- 
many, where George had gained Bremen and Verden and continued 
to occupy Mecklenburg. Peter still acted as protector of the exiled 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who had of course married his niece- 


However, what was potentially more explosive than this was the 
engagement of the Tsar’s daughter Anna to Charles Frederick of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp (1721). The 


Duke, who was now a puppet of Russia, 
was to be the focus of much of the diplomacy of these years. He 
claimed to be ruler of Schles 


wig, which George as elector of Hanovet 
had guaranteed to Denmark when he purchased Bremen from her. 
In addition, Charles Frederick's claims on the Swedish throne — he 
was the son of Charles XIs elder sister — gave Peter a dangerous leve! 
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in Stockholm. At the same time Russia continued her de facto protec- 
torate over Poland, where Augustus II's power had never recovered 
from his earlier humiliations. Peter’s arbitration of a settlement (1716) 
between the Polish King and his nobility, which severely limited the 
size of the royal army and increased aristocratic power, had begun 
Russia’s long role as guarantor of the Polish constitution. Although 
Russian troops had been withdrawn in 1719 because of Austrian and 
Hanoverian pressure (see p. 89), they could return at any time, and 
Poland provided an open door to central Europe for Russia. In 
Poland, as elsewhere round the eastern Baltic, Russia’s influence was 
all-pervasive in the final years of Peter the Great. <4 

In the years immediately after the peace of Nystad Britain made 
a determined effort in Copenhagen, Stockholm and Berlin to keep the 
Northern powers away from Russia and to isolate her. The British 
even tried to stir up the Turks to divert Peter’s attention from the 
Baltic: throughout the 1720s they were to adopt the traditional role 
Of France in encouraging Turkish intervention in eastern Europe, 
Usually against Russia but sometimes also against Austria. On the 
Whole Britain could depend on France's diplomatic support in pur- 
Suing this policy. Although Dubois adopted a more independent role 
than when Stanhope was alive and would have been quite willing to 
Consider friendship with Russia, he did not want to offend the eee 

Anglo-Russian relations reached crisis point in 1723 and follower 
à pattern which was to recur almost annually till the end of the das 
n July false reports reached the British that Peter the Great's fleet ha : 
Put to sea to force either Denmark or Sweden to accept the claims 0 
the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp. The British secretaries of state, Town- 
shend and Carteret, were as concerned as George’s Hanoverian advis- 
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© Danes into removing dues on Russian shipping passing g 


the Sound However, in 1724 the Tsar succeeded in Se ale 
alliance oy hae tee by making a treaty with Sweden, w i 
Breed to joint diplomatic action (if possible, with the Emperor 5 
Well) to restore Schleswig to Charles Frederick. This move particu 

feared that Frederick and Ulrika of 


abdicate, and that the Swedes, 
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a danger of Russo-Swedish naval co-operation which was likely to 
lead to an attack on Hanover or even on Britain herself. 

British fears of Russia in northern Europe in the years after Nystad 
were largely groundless. Russia’s energies were chiefly directed else- 
where, in the region of the Caspian Sea, the termini of the Asian car- 
avan routes. As part of his general policy of transforming his empire 
into a vast Eurasian trading power, Peter aimed at forcing the trades 
in silk and other oriental goods to use Russian rivers. In 1722 he 
began a short and successful war against the Shah of P 
vital areas. This ended in September 1723 with the ces 
to Russia. During the war the Turks moved 
Armenia, where they established the 
sian expansion. 


ersia to seize 
sion of Baku 
into Georgia and 
mselves to prevent further Rus- 


COLD WAR IN EUROPE, 1724-1728 


The late 1720s saw rapidly changing alliances and almost continuous 
confrontation between the powers in western Europe, largely over 
the issues which the Quadruple Alliance had failed to salve, Serious 
military conflict was prevented mainly by the Anglo-French alliance, 


awe despite important changes in leadership in 
1723. His policy of AN Zed of the entente, died in August 
stability in F r peace and friendship with England had ensured 
pride w ee during Louis XV’s minority; he had prevented the 
iti Me Goo ee and safeguarded the Orleanist succes- 
the entente and had i S ceath Be ves also gaining more control over 
isolating the traditior Peto France’s relations with Spain, while 
also died soon afte D ue Austria. Although the Regent Orleans 
in Branch ost a ubois (December 1723), there was no change 
cluded that ll ath i en minister, the Duke of Bourbon, con- 
and should eenia hee dm ae King, still needed peace 
Sooman ances with Britain and Spain. 
pole PEE a in France, Townshend and Robert Wal- 
leadership British forei z entice (April 1724). Under Townshend's 
remained committed Ey now developed a firmer linc. Britain 
h € French alliance, but Townshend was him- 
: rele tires Austria, partly because of the 
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i Ee resulting Anglo-Austrian friction 
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Russia. 
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solved in the October havi ral opened at last, but it dis 
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words, had been ‘busied, baling out water with sieves’, and the con- 
gress left the powers angrier than before. The Spaniards had unsuc- 
cessfully pressed Charles VI to allow their garrisons into Parma and 
Tuscany and reminded the British about George I’s unfulfilled prom- 
ise over Gibraltar. Dutch protests about the Ostend Company had 
embittered relations between the Maritime Powers and the Emperor. 
The negotiations had been further complicated by Philip V’s tem- 
Porary abdication in favour of his son Louis and resumption of the 
throne six months later in August 1724 at the youth’s death. Philip’s 
action was but one symptom of growing mental instability. Some- 
‘mes convinced he was a corpse or a frog, he wore his clothes to rags, 
bit the carpets or himself and scratched his wife. Elizabeth’s patient 
forbearance increased her influence over him. Her authority was now 
at its height and she used it to subordinate Spanish policy to her chil- 
dren’s interests in Italy. k 
The Cambrai congress convinced Philip and Elizabeth that co- 
Operation with the British and French, which Spain had pursued since 
1720, had been futile. They were now to adopt a policy which pro- 
voked a crisis lasting till the end of the decade. Quite unexpectedly 
they approached Charles VI directly to exploit both his diplomatic 
Isolation and his differences with the Maritime Powers over the 
Ostend Company. They intended to conclude marriage alliances for 
their two sons, Don Charles and Don Philip, with the Emperor's 
aughters, and hoped these would eventually bring their children con- 
trol of the Habsburg hereditary lands and most of Italy. As a ior 
this ambitious Farnese dynastic policy, Spain could offer her guarantee 
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Istend Company. Consequently a Dutch adventurer, a beac e 
Sent secretly to Vienna in January 1725. The Austrians repon : 
Seeing a chance to escape isolation and to build a new system i v- 
Ng round Vienna. But they were prepared to give little any jem- 
Selves, and the talks might have failed but for an incident which gave 
a rude shock to the Spanish royal couple’s pride. a sti 

Louis XV’'s chief minister, Bourbon, was daami ge Ti 

ing, who was now fifteen, married as soon as possi H an E 
Would strengthen the dynasty and ruin the claims of Bour s ha : 
the new Duke of Orleans, to the succession. All groups cas rench 
Court were now agreed that the engagement to the S 
who was only seven, had to be broken off and a mature i ih ; 

nfortunately, Bourbon handled the affair ineptly. a o pre- 
ee Philip and Elizabeth for what was not meant as a T z 
1€ simply bundled their daughter back to Spain in eave ca se 
Months later Louis was married to the daughter of the exiled King 
of Poland Stanislas Leszczyński. Madrid was naturally enraged and 
Pushed for rs ‘quick agreement with Austria for revenge against the 


Weste 
Stern powers. 
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On 30 April/1 May 1725 Ripperda signed three treaties in Vienna. 
By these Philip and Charles VI finally renounced each other’s thrones 
and lands, thus settling the most important remaining issue from the 
Spanish Succession War. Philip also renounced the French throne and 
guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. The Emperor promised to invest 
Don Charles with Parma and Tuscany at the death of the ruling 
princes, but he refused to allow Spanish garrisons there beforehand. 
He also evaded definite commitments Over a marriage alliance. The 
two powers promised mutual assistance in case of attack, and Charles 
pledged his diplomatic Support to persuade Britain to return Gibraltar 


peror’s subjects 
I Powers. 

y gained most. In return for vague prom- 
tantial concessions in arcas dear to him. 


$ ‘ fhis own dynasty was becoming his main 
worry, and he intended this alliance to be the basis for wider European 
acceptance of the Pragmatic Sanction. He had wanted neither to fur- 


little that was tangible, there was 
treaty, since it seemed a slap in 
t was dumbfounded and there 


Company to secure parliamentary 
aw the Vienna alliance as 


orward policy in Germany 
ulprit, and he seriously feared 
hegemony in Europe. 


= 4 t died in F 1725 
and was succeeded first by his wife Catherine | Omen ak then 


). The great Tsar's death and 
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a aes in May 1725 of Charles Frederick of Holstein-Got- 

er’s daughter Anna. The Tsaritsa Catherine was known to 
Support Charles Frederick’s claims to both the Swedish throne and 
Danish Schleswig, and this endangered the system which had existed 
in the Baltic since 1721. 

In summer 1725 Europe was gripped by a serious war crisis mainly 
caused by Townshend's exaggerated reaction to rumours of Russian 
naval preparations at Reval and to Spain’s decision to mobilise her 
army and navy. By over-reacting he inflamed the situation further. 
Convinced that conflict with Russia and the Austro-Spanish allies was 
inevitable, he took military precautions and set out to create a counter- 
alliance system. In doing so he re-established British diplomatic 
ascendancy in Europe, once again on the basis of close co-operation 
with the more pacific France. On 3 September 1725 Townshend 
Negotiated the signature by Britain—Hanover, France and Prussia of 
the alliance of Hanover. The Dutch, still furious about the Ostend 
trade, were de facto members from the start, although they did not 
formally accede till a year later. The intention was to contain Austria, 
Spain and Russia, and all the parties guaranteed one another against 
attack. Britain and France also promised to support Prussian claims 
to the succession to the Rhenish duchies of Jiilich—Berg, and this was 
Sufficient at the time to encourage Frederick William I to continue 
Ms policy of alignment with Hanover against the apparent 
Catholic—Austrian threat in Germany. The alliance was an impressive 
achievement for Britain and particularly for Townshend. It averted 
any military threat to Hanover, while the British navy could be relied 
On to deal with the Spanish and Russian fleets. The French were 
equally satisfied with the alliance as it gave them security from what 
they felt was the very real prospect of an Austro-Spanish attack. 

a Unfortunately the result of the alliance of Hanover was to polarise 
uropean diplomacy. The Russians who had in fact hoped for a 
Negotiated settlement over Schleswig were now driven to conclude 
that Only force could extract Anglo-French agreement to Charles 
rederick’s claims. Moreover, the two unnatural allies, Spain and 
Ustria, instead of submitting, were pushed into closer eo apen a 

n 5 November 1725 they signed a military convention for mutua! 
ements are usually called the 
First Treaty of Vienna. Charles VI agreed in principle to the dynastic 

states even agreed to partition 
omised to begin raising 


t v ; as 
oops, and Spain was to pay him subsidies. 


Ri i e hoped that the new alliance would 
Petia and Flizaberh FN ch d benefit the Queen’s own 


| Britain’s commercial 
herefore allowed to 
lition, similar to the one dreamt up by 
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Alberoni, to attack the western powers. However, these oe 
were really doomed from the start, because Austria, Seapine a 
shend’s suspicions, had no further territorial ambitions. She cp 

largely concerned with protecting herself, safeguarding the Habs i g 
succession, preserving the Ostend Company and avoiding wir 
Charles VI was at best half-hearted in his commitment to Spain. He 
had no real wish to conclude the dynastic marriages and still did not 
want Don Charles to have the Italian duchies. He considered the 
alliance with Spain as primarily a defensive one and hoped for Spanish 
subsidies for his troops. The Empcror also realised that he needed 
other allies now that the alliance of Hanover had been formed. Urgent 
talks were therefore begun with both Saxony and Russia and efforts 
made to rebuild an Imperial party in Germany. In summer 1726 mutual 
fear and hostility towards Britain produced a preliminary Austro- 
Russian treaty and then a defensive alliance (August), which included 
a Russian guarantee of Charles's Pragmatic Sanction. The Russian 
court had been eager to sign: their hopes that the western powers 
would accept the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp’s claims had been dashed, 
and they now wanted to force him into Schleswig with Austrian help. 
The new alliance proved durable, becoming almost a permanent fea- 
ture of European politics, mainly because of its value to both Austria 
and Russia against the Turks. The Austrians had been the first power 
to see the use which could be made of Russian strength outside eastern 


Europe and to try to make Russia a regular member of the European 
states system. 


The Russian alliance was lar ely the work of Prince Eugene, whose 
gely g 


influence in Vienna was recovering after a period of eclipse in the carly 
1720s. Eugene wanted Austria to build a new grouping of powers 
based on alliances with Russia and with Prussia. He grasped that if 
his court could Overcome its dislike of Protestant Prussia and gain 
Frederick William Ps Support, the position of the alliance of Hanover 
in Germany would collapse. Eugene recognised that it had been the 
co-operation between the Prussian King and George of Hanover—Britain 
which had caused a disastrous decline in t i 
within the Empire. He now rightly anticipated that the recent Austro- 
Russian alliance would have a 
William. The Prussian King was bas 
to be very afraid of Austria’s F 
position of East Prussia. The King himself was becoming disillusioned 
with the alliance Se his came to a head in August 1726, 
when the inedi ing so they forced the allies to abandon 
he promising Support for Frederick William’s claims to 
Jiilich—Berg, Prussia on their borders, More- 
over, Frederick William’s ‘German’ conscience had always been dis- 
e Emperor: he welcomed the 
» Seckendorff, who fitted well into the 
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barrack-room atmosphere of the Prussian court and was supported 
by one of the King’s ministers in Austrian pay, Grumbkow. Almost 
with relief Frederick William made the secret treaty of Wusterhausen 
with Charles VI in October 1726, which was followed by a further 
alliance in 1728. In return for a Prussian guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, Charles VI gave vague promises over the Jülich-Berg 
Succession. (Austria was still reluctant to countenance further Prussian 
expansion.) Prussia had now effectively dissociated herself from the 
alliance of Hanover, and Austria’s success in Berlin was followed by 
expensive subsidy treaties with several minor German princes which 
effectively neutralised the Empire. ; 
i Actual European conflict came nearer when Britain tried to intim- 
idate the Austrian-Spanish-Russian alignment. Fleets were sent to the 
Baltic, Mediterranean and Caribbean in 1726, and from then till 1729 
Britain was on a continuous war footing. Outright war was avoided 
partly by Franco-Dutch attempts to restrain the bellicose Townshend, 
but also because neither Austria nor Russia wanted to initiate military 
action, Charles VI knew his territories were highly vulnerable. He 
also recognised that his finances were too weak to raise substantial 
numbers of troops on his own, especially as he now realised that 
Spanish mili ary and financial help would be insignificant (Spain had 
Promised 3 m. gulden a year but only paid 2 m. altogether). In fact, 
the tenuous Spanish alliance was being seen in Vienna by 1726 as of 
apparently little value. The ministers with the most influence now, 
Eugene and Starhemberg, much preferred the alignment with Rien 
and Prussia, especially as they had not been responsible personally for 
making the alliance with Spain. 

Almost from the start of the crisis the Austr: ¢ : 
Prepared for a diplomatic settlement, and their Russian me yn tee 
Prove as unwilling to challenge the western powers militarily. oe 
the British ficet blockaded the Baltic port of Reval from May z : ep 
tember 1726 to discourage Russian moves over one bidy ere 
's government was duly impressed and remained passive. mn ty ‘sass 
tme British and French diplomacy co-operated in Stos a Seer 
Copenhagen and managed to bring first Sweden and then Den Sas 
Into the alliance of Hanover (March-April 1727). The Nee ce es of 
two Scandinavian powers in some part compensated for me on 
Prussia, and by the beginning of 1727 the Hanover allies were c 7 a 
in the ascendant, In the meanwhile the opposing fet kates 

ienna alliance was changing its shape: an eastern is a omi 
Prussia and Russia (with tacit Saxon support) was Ses fallin 
the extraordinary Austro-Spanish association was gra y g 
apart a i ing her own way- ; NE ‘ 

It ae ae or of her weakness and tapeni Eor an 
who forced a military confrontation and the outbrea of a mne 
Anglo-Spanish War in 1727. The dispatch of a British squadron to the 
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Caribbean in 1726, in an unsuccessful bid to prevent Spain’s treasure 
fleet from leaving Portobello, merely made her more bellicose. 
Although the new Spanish chief minister, Patino, felt peace was 
essential for Spain’s economic recovery, Philip and Elizabeth were 
determined to punish the British. For, though Anglo-Spanish differ- 
ences were not to blame for the original crisis, Britain had clearly 
taken the lead in trying to curb Spain’s latest diplomatic venture. In 
December 1726, therefore, Spain cancelled British commercial priv- 
ileges and in February 1727 began a leisurely and unbloody siege of 
Gibraltar. Britain responded by naval action against Spanish shipping, 
although neither state formally declared war. The Spanish royal cou- 
ple, who had clung to the Austrian alliance, hoped the siege of Gibral- 
tar would encourage Charles VI to declare war on Britain and France. 
But this minor Anglo-Spanish conflict did not develop into a wider 
struggle because of the reluctance of both Austria and France to 
ce was determined to prevent war. Dislike for 
for Bourbon Spain remained strong at the 
l esire for peace was stronger. It was increased 
by France's financial weakness at this time and by the advent of Car- 


26 after the fall of the Duke of 
Bourbon. 


and he was to re 
he was never for 


Fleury’s accession to Power was to lea 


in the balance of the Anglo-F: d to a shift towards France 
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into a wider one with the Emperor. To a great extent he shared 
Townshend’s exaggerated fears of Austria: he constantly tried to 
avoid guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction, at least without adequate 
territorial compensation for France. 

Given the desire for peace in both France and Austria, the European 
crisis could have been easily resolved but for Townshend’s aggres- 
Siveness and Spain’s refusal to compromise. Townshend was to 
respond reluctantly to the siege of Gibraltar with a short naval war 
against Spain and, more enthusiastically, by raising a mercenary army 
in Germany to frighten Charles VI. He considered Austria rather than 
Spain Britain’s real enemy. In March 1727 diplomatic relations 
between Britain and Austria were broken off, and the Maritime Pow- 
crs then began to seize the Ostend Company's shipping. War seemed 
very close, as all the European powers began to arm. Although France 
herself raised an extra 100,000 men and Fleury had assured Britain of 
French support over Ostend, the Cardinal actively sought to defuse 
the dangerous situation. He realised Charles VI did not want war and 
was more willing to compromise than Spain, and he rightly calculated 
that if Spain could be completely isolated, she would eventually have 
to fall in line with what Britain and France wanted. In the early 
months of 1727 Fleury therefore concentrated his diplomatic efforts 
on Vienna, 

The Austrians agreed to negotiate 
Their military hs aoe had proved chaotic and, although they 
Were no longer isolated, the majority of the German princes clearly 
Wanted neutrality, while the Russian alliance appeared at risk on the 
death of Catherine I in May 1727. Consequently, after Fleury oe 
Warned he would help the Maritime Powers suppress the pret 
Company by force, Charles VI signed the Paris preliminarics on 

ay 1727. He made major concessions: he suspended the compy 
Or seven years and abandoned his commercial agreement poe pa 5 
Fleury now aimed at persuading the other powers to sign t o pr ; 
liminaries, to discuss further points at a congress to be held at Soisson: 
and then to conclude a definitive treaty. “i 7 

Charles’s signature of the Paris preliminaries enero vs — a 
danger of conflict on the Continent and was re 2 A oe 
Conclusion of the Anglo-Spanish War. Realising eit aha 
doned her, desperately short of moncy and ig ey u acer? ae 
of Gibraltar, Spain had to compromise. Se a BHuch 
Paris preliminaries, lifted the siege in June Uzi ancl EEStor 

: ec is brought the naval war to an end (con- 
commercial privileges. rei r 1738) 
venti 6 Marc 40). 

p e ne a reputation as a peacemaker. He could 

i ae d France from war, divided Austria and 
claim his diplomacy had savec a Eer aaa 
Spain, ended the Anglo-Spanish War and maintained the re a a ip 
with Britain, However, Townshend could equally argue that his own 
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had forced Spain and Austria to back down: he cer- 
a S continue “4 this fashion. He could also claim that 
British belligerency had paid off in the Baltic as well, where ei 
British squadron had been sent in 1727. This naval pressure, together 
with the death of Catherine I (May 1727), had ended Russia’s thoughts 
of installing Charles Frederick in Schleswig by force. The accession 
of the twelve-year-old Peter II (May 1727-January 1730) made Men- 
shikov, Peter the Great’s general, the real ruler and destroyed the 
influence of Charles Frederick, who was expelled from Russia in July 
1727. Continual struggles at court were to cause Russia to pursue a 
more isolationist role, stressing the defence of the status quo and 


abandoning the forward policy with its threat to Denmark. This 
suited Ostermann, the chancellor fr 


Russia’s more conciliatory atti 
tension, especially as the British 
to encourage rather than dam 


tude helped to lessen Anglo-Russian 
gradually grasped that Russia wanted 
age their Baltic trade. The two countries 
ural economic partners. The death of the 
27 and the accession of George II (1727-60) 


Ppointment of a consul-general 
R | Y proper representation in 1731. The long 
period of British and Russi 


an co-operation in Europe which was to 
as just beginning. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 
1728-1731 


multaneous realignment of the powers and, in 


akening of the Anglo-French entente. By the 
to be no more. 

of the Paris preliminaries (March 1728) 

Soissons could meet. Like Cambrai this 

proved a non-event. The congress (June 1728-July 1729) was no more 
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from all the western powers. Britain and the Dutch Republic, sup- 
ported by Fleury, insisted on the final suppression of the Ostend trade, 
while the final collapse of the short-lived Austro-Spanish rapproche- 
ment predictably led to the revival of the old differences between 
Vienna and Madrid. Spain, for her part, now moved towards the 
Western powers. Having failed to defeat Britain in the recent unde- 
clared war or to overcome the British refusal to have Gibraltar dis- 
cussed at Soissons, Spain concentrated once more on ensuring Don 
Charles’s succession in Italy. This latest turn in Spanish policy also 
reflected Elizabeth Farnese’s undiminished control over her husband. 
The Queen increasingly fretted about her own and her children’s 
future if Philip should die. A solution of the Parma and Tuscany issue 
seemed vital, and she therefore turned to Britain and France for an 
alliance to force Austria, by military action if necessary, to back down 
In Italy. f 
Fleury welcomed Elizabeth's new approach. The birth of a dauphin 
(September 1729), which seemed to settle the French succession, had 
Strengthened his own position vis-a-vis Spain. But the Cardinal was 
as determined to avoid war as ever and was equally intent on including 
ritain in any agreement. It was to be the British, however, who were 
Most responsive to this new swing in Spanish policy, especially as 
they had not wanted the recent war with Spain. Townshend was still 
anxious to complete the humiliation of Austria, and he made the = 
Ning in the negotiations with Madrid. Reconciliation was casy a 
now that Spanish ambitions were once again directed conrad rid 
In November 1729 Britain managed to effect the Seville Aaa a i 
fensive alliance between Spain, France and the yee ae call 
he treaty tacitly confirmed British possession of Gi i gana 
- a 7 3 ; and cancelled those 
Ainorca, renewed British trading concessions, d France finally 
8iven to the Ostend Company. In return Britain and Frar SA 
agreed to enforce the introduction of 6,000 Spanish troops a 


ma and Tuscany. 
The treaty of Seville 3 
“ation to what it had been nearly fi 


‘St approached Vienna. But now oew treaty amounted to an 
Tench commitments over Italy, and the new teny 


ultimatum to Charles VI. Although Austria As mee poster 
Position was in reality weak: Charles VI sarmy 5 “his Russian and 
wholly inadequate, he lacked effective support from eee 

russian allies and French influence was beginning 5 cad stent on 

€ German princes. None the less, ihe ee s were sent to 
“sisting the treaty of Seville by sora Aled in aves and Tus- 
taly to prevent Spanish garrisons Be he Habsburg army, there 


cany, A] -ven the poar state of t wg were 
Was a o hongi; P luff Ee action, when the reigning Duke of 
Sain Charles VI was determined to prevent 


Parma died (January 1731) 


seemed to have restored the international sit- 
i ve years before when Ripperda 
Spain had far stronger Anglo- 
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Don Charles’s succession: he therefore immediately occupied Parma 
with his own troops. 

Townshend, once the Seville Treaty was concluded, had intended 
to carry out its terms, even if this meant war with Austria. But he was 
to fall from power before he could do this. His costly and bellicose 
policies, and the seemingly endless crisis they had produced since 


the pacific Walpole, who had had to 
defend them in the House of Commons. In May 1730, he forced 


) to pay Charles VI’s price for 
= Tagmatic Sanction — made reconcili- 
rince Eugene, who had by now largely 


tates and tried yet again to solve 
Utrecht—Rastadt Powers since the peace of 
Geor se $ & cach other’s possessions, 

ge Il guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction and Charles VI agreed 


to suppress the Ostend Co 
mpany and accept Hanoverian control of 
Bremen and Verden. The Emperor 
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Yet the settlement was a very fragile one. The Emperor resented hav- 
ing to allow Don Charles into Italy. The treaty also merely whetted 
Elizabeth Farnese’s appetite, while her husband still hankered after the 
return of Gibraltar and Minorca and the cancellation of the trading 
concessions. 

Of greater importance was France’s reaction to the Vienna treaty. 
French passivity and loyalty to the entente had been essential for Wal- 
pole’s success. But the Vienna treaty, and the way it had been nego- 
tiated, were unacceptable to Fleury, who was to feel less inclined to 
co-operate with Britain in the future. The treaty seemed to have 
directly harmed France by its guarantee of Charles VI’s Pragmatic 
Sanction and the integrity of his monarchy. In some measure the 
treaty also appeared to have revived the Grand Alliance because of the 
union of Austria with the Maritime Powers. Although Walpole had 
not intended to separate Britain from France, in making the treaty this 
is what had happened: the decade and a half of diplomatic co-opera- 
tion between Britain and France was now coming to an end. From 
now on Britain would lack the French support which had helped sus- 
tain her diplomatic ascendancy in Europe since 1716. This was at a 
time when the French had covertly grown much stronger. While 
Britain, Austria and Spain had suffered great financial strain so as to 
remain under arms during the long diplomatic crisis from 1725, 
France had managed better, once the inept Bourbon had gone, because 
she already maintained a large standing army. By the 1730s with an 
adult king, her succession secure and her economy and administration 
on the mend, France could once more stand on her own fect. She no 
longer needed British support and could even contemplate fresh mil- 


itary expansion. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
The recovery of France, 
1731-1739 


The shifting alliances of 
of Vienna into a new patter: 


glo-French entente and Britain's willing- 
inent. The collapse of the entente and a 
isolation under Walpole were quickly 
followed by the War of the Polish Succession (1733-35). This 
involved the continental powers in the first serious fighting in wesen 
Europe for almost twenty years. The conflict was ostensibly over 


' ; < in eastern 
Poland and allowed Russia to reassert her dominance in caster 
Europe, but its effects elsew 


here were probably more pippi lomi 
: ; ae ont, 
France regained a predominant Position throughout the Continet 
while Austria suffered a corresponding steep decline in prestige. 


THE EUROPEAN STATES SYSTEM AFTER THE 
SECOND TREATY OF VIENNA 


(see pp. 136-7) signalled the - 

‘ra Of co-operation between ia 
two powers. The secret Anglo-Austrian Negotiations before the treaty 
and its signature by both Spain and the Dutch left France isolated in 


the face of the apparent reconstruction of the Grand Alliance. Above 
all the guarantee of the Emperor's p 
threaten France Rather th 


m È om 
were too far apart for ther 


ether upon the affairs of Europe’, 
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Even without the shock of the Vienna treaty the entente would 
probably have ended. It is surprising that a system enjoying so little 
general support, even among diplomats, should have lasted so long. 
The entente had been created and then sustained by the weakness of 
the two dynasties, but the latter were now secure enough. George II’s 
peaceful succession in 1727 and the stability of Walpole’s long min- 
istry were paralleled by the birth of a dauphin in 1729 and the 
dominance of Fleury. The Cardinal's ascendancy after 1726 was 
accompanied by the restoration of the monarchy’s prestige within 
France and the country’s financial and economic recovery. Commerce 
expanded so rapidly, both in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, that it 
seemed France might soon overtake Britain as a trading nation. France 
rediscovered her self-confidence and began to feel capable of pursuing 
policies without continually fretting about Britain’s reaction. After 
1727 the secretary of state for foreign affairs was the anti-British and 
anti-Habsburg Chauvelin. The British tended to blame him for dif- 
ficulties which developed in relations with France. However, 
although Fleury himself had certainly seen the advantages of co- 
Operation with Britain, he was far less of an Anglophile than Robert 
Walpole believed. Chauvelin was never more than Fleury’s instru- 
ment, and his appointment showed France was regaining her diplo- 
matic independence. Fleury found it useful in getting his own way 
to allow Chauvelin to adopt a hostile and uncompromising attitude 
and then to appear conciliatory himself. France’s increasing inde- 
pendence was demonstrated in the early 1730s by quarrels with Britain 
Over Dunkirk, Nova Scotia and the West Indies. These had always 

een below the surface, but they were now allowed to emerge. 

_ Similar doubts about the Anglo-French relationship also appeared 
in London. There had always been those who had believed the entente 
unnatural, and others who came to realise that France was now the 
Main threat to the expansion of British trade, particularly in the 
Americas. But it is all too easy, with hindsight, to exaggerate the 
Significance of British hostility towards France in the 1730s. The dis- 
Putes which took place were all minor ones and similar disputes had 

appened at times in the 1720s as well — even a minister like anoei 
Was not a complete novelty. Overt hostility only occurred when a 
British realised France’s growing power in Europe, the extent of her 
Commercial and naval development and finally her support for Spain 
m 1739-40, 
p _France’s greater independence n a 
initially to her challenging Britain. Her po ley 
well-worn brim GP Austrian Habsburgs. Charles VI was seen 


as the real villain of the Second Treaty of Vienna and the main threat 
to France. The Emperor in fact had won definite advantages mom the 
treaty, despite having to abandon his commercial ambitions and to 
accept a Farnese prince in central Italy. He was no longer isolated and, 
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through the guarantees given to the Pragmatic Sanction, had achieved 
confirmation of the huge increase in Austria’s size which had occurred 
during his reign. Of course the monarchy’s structural weaknesses 
meant that Austria’s size did not truly reflect her actual power. The 
Emperor himself by now had no aggressive ambitions and his chief 
concern was the integrity of his inheritance and the succession. After 
the birth of his youngest daughter in 1724, he had to accept that his 
wife could bear no more children and that — as he had feared from the 
early 1720s — there would be no son. His eldest child Maria Theresa 
would therefore have to inherit the hereditary lands. (The Imperial 
title of course was not hereditary and, as a woman, she could not be 
elected to it.) As he reached middle age (he was forty-five in 1730) 
the need for international guarantees, of the sort which Europe had 
grown used to since Utrecht over the British and French successions, 
became more urgent. Spain had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction 
in 1725 and again in 1731, Russia in 1726, Prussia in 1728 and then 
the Maritime Powers and Hanover in 1731/32. Following the Second 
ed the Anglo-Dutch guarantee and 
in Germany by ending Hanoverian 
ed the Imperial Diet to recognise the 
ty 1732. Rather ominously Bavaria 
nd Electoral Prince were married to 
ted against it. But at this stage they 


y where the Opposite would seem true. AS 
early as 1723 he had really decided on Francis Stephen, who became 


9 and whose family had been traditionally 


Lorraine if he married M a Stephen would have to renounce 
i e aria eresa. Un ade 
this clear to Versailles. fortunately, he never m 


Pea tore Sur major power not to have recognised the Prag- 

nd she was potentially the most dangerous. Fleury 

particularly with a Habsb as Sidi huge Habsburg inheritance, 

major territorial abs ur g—Lorraine Marriage in prospect, without 

a a i Gah ce His recent pacific policies, in contrast 

é e belligerent Spanish Bourbons, had lulled Austria and 

of Vienna, he determi fsecurity. However, after the Second Treaty 

, mined to seize the first Opportunity to reduce or 

at least prevent any further extension of Habsburg power. Through- 
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out the 1720s many French statesmen, including Chauvelin, had 
looked forward to a war to dismember Austria. But those actually in 
control had been restrained by France’s internal weakness and their 
connection with Britain. Consequently the French governments had 
used the diplomatic creations of these years defensively, rather than 
offensively, against both Spain and Austria. 

Similar considerations of defence induced Fleury, in the wake of 
the Second Treaty of Vienna, to encourage his more bellicose subor- 
dinate Chauvelin to assemble a bloc of states which would look to 
Versailles for political leadership. But the Cardinal was also prepared 
before long to use this grouping in a more offensive way against Aus- 
tria if the chance arose. The creation of a pro-French bloc was made 
casier by Britain’s gradual retreat into neutrality under Walpole’s 
influence. The prospect of future gains at Austria’s expense also made 
several smaller states willing to follow a French lead. In Germany 
Bavaria was openly hostile to Charles VI, while Cologne, Saxony and 
the Palatinate were unlikely to help the Habsburgs in a future conflict. 
In December 1732 Charles Emmanuel, who had succeeded two years 
before as duke of Savoy and king of Sardinia, approached Chauvelin 
and suggested France could have his lands west of the Alps if she 
helped wrest Milan from Austria. However, Fleury and Chauvelin 
concentrated their chief efforts on Spain. The birth of the Dauphin 
had ended Philip’s aspirations for the French succession, and it was 
Now possible to consider the kind of intimate relationship with the 
Spanish court promised by the accession of a Bourbon in ee 
France's approaches encouraged Elizabeth Farnese to hope at mies 
French support for a full-scale assault on the Emperor. Although her 
son Charles now had Parma and the expectancy of Tuscany, she also 
wanted Mantua for him and Naples and Sicily for her younger son 
Philip. But she was very wary of making an agreement: Fleury’s past 

chaviour suggested he would draw back from actual war ae he 
children would gain nothing. She personally detested the Cardinal an 
continually cursed his name. In fact she refused to conclude a ea 
Spanish alliance till France was actually at war with Austria late 1n 
1733. 
Conflict between France and 
eveloped over German or Ita 
Augustus II, Elector of Saxony a 
Produced the crisis which led to war- 


d very well have 
1 February 1733 
d, died. His death 


the Habsburgs coul 
lian issues, but on 
nd King of Polan 


THE GREAT POWERS AND THE POLISH ELECTION 


OF 1733 


Augustus the Strong’s ambitious plans at his election to the Polish 
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throne (in 1697) had all been disappointed. Schemes to make Poland 
an absolute hereditary monarchy had been abandoned amid the 
humiliation of the Great Northern War. Power remained in the hands 
of a few Polish-Lithuanian magnates. Although the country had 
escaped partition, it had fallen into dependence on its eastern neigh- 
bour. Peter the Great effectively turned Poland into a satellite: she 
served as both a bridge to and a barrier against the west. After Peter's 
death, the alliance between Austria and Russia in 1726, which Prussia 
soon joined, left Augustus even less room for manoeuvre. The three 
eastern powers were beginning their long period of deciding the fate 
of Poland among themselves. 

The internal confusion in Russia after Peter the Great died in 1725 
slackened the pace of expansion, but the accession of Anna as tsaritsa 
in 1730 and her successful maintenance of her absolute power brought 
more strength and continuity to Russian policy. Its direction stayed 


in the hands of Ostermann, who was given the title of ‘first cabinet 
minister’ in 1734. His main ai 
infl 


of all the European powe 
Austrian alliance of 172 


quests and contain any crisis 
n, Poland or the Balkans. For their part the 
i benefits of friendship with Russia. The 
decline of the Anglo-French entente brought to a close the co-operation 
; ers at the Scandinavian courts, which had 
been directed largely again i 


Ay inst Russia. After 1731 the British were more 
suspicious of French activities there 
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Anna’s accession had finally ended Russian support for Charles Fred- 
crick of Holstein-Gottorp (sce pp. 124ff.), and Denmark responded 
in 1732 by an agreement with Russia and Austria. This brought an 
Austro-Russian guarantee of Danish possession of Schleswig and 
Denmark's recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction. In Stockholm the 
French supported the Hat party in the Riksdag, since the Hats 
favoured an adventurist foreign policy and believed French help essen- 
tial for Sweden to regain the Baltic provinces lost to Russia in 1721. 
But the dominant influence for most of the 1730s was the Cap party 
and its leader Count Horn who wanted peace and friendship with 
Russia and Britain. Consequently the British worked tacitly with 
Russia to counter the French. 

Both Russia and Britain were by now well aware of their common 
commercial interests. The Russian nobility benefited from the sale of 
naval stores to Britain, and the British, who had an increasing appetite 
for the latter, could pay for them with colonial goods, textiles and 
bullion. Ostermann hoped to use a favourable trade treaty as a lever 
to Persuade Britain into a political association with Russia and Austria, 
which could be used against France. But despite Walpole’s interest in 
agreement over trade and Anglo-Russian diplomatic co-operation in 
the Baltic, neither a commercial nor a political treaty had been con- 
cluded before the outbreak of the War of Polish Succession in 1733. 
Walpole had set his mind against further political alliances and was 
Keeping to the path he had said he wanted to follow as early as 1723: 

My politics are to keep free from all engagements as long as we pos- 
sibly can.” 
i The question of Poland w 
Since they had been busy planning 
Ottoman Empire. But Ostermann’s attem 
help against the Sultan were rebuffed in 1 
à further war in the Balkans and believed co : 
of Poland more important. They were concerned about the Polish 
Succession, but they were also alarmed at Augustus II’s ambitions in 
the last months of his life. Despite his failures in Poland and his 
Xtravagant court and life style, his electorate of Saxony was well 
administered and supported a well-equipped army, 30,000 strong. 
During the crises of the late 1720s he had largely aligned himself with 
ustria and Russia. But in 1731 he began to respond to Chauvelin’s 
Offers of subsidies and suggestion that he join Bavaria and France in 


a partition of Habsburg territory- This would benefit Augustus’ son 
who had married a daughter of Joseph I. However, Augustus’s 
Telations with France were ambivalent. He wanted his own son 
to succeed him in Poland and would need Austrian and Russian 
Support. He knew the French I 


had been committed, since Louis 
V's marriage (1725), to support their own queen’s father, Stanislas 
Cszczyniski. 


as largely forced on Anna’s ministers, 
a war of conquest against the 
pts to persuade Austria to 
732: Vienna did not want 


-operation over the future 
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In September 1732 Austria, Russia and Prussia mea m RoR 
the crisis which would inevitably ensue when the T o ao e: 
Elector-King died. Because of Augustus s recent fic sage: A ie 
scotch any idea of the crown becoming hereditary in E oe 
ily, the three powers agreed to support a dependa a ats 
Emmanuel of Portugal, as candidate for the Polish t E tecene 
frightened Augustus into trying to persuade his eastern neig! Ae ey 
to let his own son succeed as hereditary ruler by SETER in 
amounted to a partition of Poland: Polish (or West) Prussia ut sn, 
Danzig to Prussia, Lithuania without Vilna (Vilnius) to Rora 
Zips to Austria. However, before the powers could ep E 
he died on 1 February 1733 and the expected international cri 

wed. é 
Serer intended to support Stanislas Leszezynski's candidature and 
had secretly encouraged his Supporters in the past. It was partly a 
matter of Bourbon family pride, especially as it wou ) 2 
image of Louis XV’s marriage to the lowly Maria Leszczyńska, bu 
also the chance had now arrived to attack the Austro-Russian domi- 
nance of eastern Europe. It soon became clear that Leszczynski’s own 
popularity as a native Pole would win him the election for the throne. 
However much the eastern powers bribed and blustered, they had to 
accept that Emmanuel was bound to lose and they faced the real threat 
of a French puppet in Warsaw. They therefore switched their support 
to the new Elector of Saxony, who at least had some following in the 


Polish Diet. Charles VI took the Opportunity to induce the Elector, 
another Augustus, 


. ~ : n 
to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. Althougl 
Frederick William | 


of Prussia followed the Austro-Russian lead, he 
did so reluctantly for h 


e still preferred a Portuguese prince to his 

Saxon neighbour, 
Confident of French hel 
Dict in September 1733 on 
king. The nobility hoped t 


Id improve the 


P against foreign interference, the Polish 
ce more elected Stanislas Leszczyński oe 
o destroy Saxon and Russian influence and 
make the new King even more a figurehead than Augustus had been. 


But the eastern Powers could not, of course, accept this show of 
independence. Russia was particular] 


her satellite. But she al 
link in a possible futu 


zig late in September. 
under Russian military pressure, 
ng on 5 October. He immediately showed his 
dependence on Russia by giving Courland to the Tsaritsa Anna $ 
favourite, Biron. 
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THE WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION, 1733-1738 


The future of Poland, and ultimately its very existence, was to be an 
international issue for the rest of the century. But the War of the 
Polish Succession, which now broke out, although it was to confirm 
the Saxon Augustus as king, was fought largely in western Europe 
and over issues far removed from Poland. The war was essentially 
one for the re-establishment of French ascendancy in Europe. Fleury, 
who was still very much in control of French policy, had little choice 
about supporting Leszczyński in Poland: France had openly backed 
him, and her honour could hardly suffer the ignominious ejection of 
the Queen’s father. Chauvelin had continually threatened the eastern 
Powers throughout 1733 and found strong support from a growing 
War party at court, nobles starved of war since before Louis XIV s 
death. However, Fleury was not ‘juggled. ..into war’, as Frederick the 
Great believed. He exploited the unavoidable Polish crisis for France’s 
direct benefit. At an carly stage Fleury realised that France was almost 
Powerless to help Stanislas Leszczyński in Poland. Instead he delib- 
crately used the small-scale struggle there as an excuse to attack Aus- 
tria in western Europe where France herself could gain. The Cardinal 
Saw a chance to humble the Habsburgs with the minimum of risks 
and without France’s appearing the aggressor. If the quarrel could a 
Portrayed as essentially one over Poland and the war kept short m 
limited, the Maritime Powers would be unlikely to intervene Fe 

Ustria would be isolated in the west. Fleury’s real aim in the conflict 
Was kept secret: the acquisition of Lorraine. He had warned y 
in 1728 that France might annex the duchy if its duke, Francis > 

he i r There ily 1732 the French were discussing 
phen, married Maria Theresa. In July a Tle THE 
doing so if the marriage were announced. It is likely thar hon a 
Start of the Polish War Fleury never wanted Leszczyński bas i 
Polish throne, but intended him to be compensated bee a nae 

Orcover, to get the powers to accept such a transfer demande L 

i Tee a RR < beaten in Poland and denied 

Louis XV’s father-in-law should first be beaten i 


Its crown oie: 
il of state had decided in principic 
On 20 May 1733 the French council of sta Saas cee 


to go to war with the Emperor. During the reopen ee 
allowed Chauvelin to complete the coalition he es a ESE 
uild over the past couple of years with Spain, ri nea 
the German states. It was aimed primarily against R yan 
rectly against Russia as well. Chauvelin’s efforts to dire ag 


ined not to 
the British were resisted by Fleury, who n B bake 
Involve the Maritime Powers and thereby risk resur g 


Alliance of Louis XIV’s last wars- i i 
The cegidion was speedily assembled by French eae i 
had least success in Germany, where all that could be achieved was 


avarian neutrality through a subsidy treaty concluded in November 
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1733. However, in Italy, Charles Emmanuel of e 
E France (September) and was promised subsid ics an Lars 
oe Dre s to help him seize Milan from Austria. Expansion along 
ee valley had now become the real focus of Savoyard Se 
Charles Emmanuel described Milan as an artichoke to be ae eat 
by leaf’. Savoy itself was the only Italian state important er 
to count with the European powers. Both Charles Eminannel pa 
before 1730, his father Victor Amadeus had struggled to inc reae e 
country’s military strength. Only Prussia devoted more z Aon 
resources to the army. In peacetime, Savoy’s forces numbered 1 : Pi 
men, but their magazines were stocked for a wartime Po oe 
60,000 men. The artillery had been reformed and the treasury a 
funds for two years’ campaigning. Both father and son realised that 
conflict between France, Austria and Spain offered Savoy a eee 
expand. However, although the major states felt her SUPRON k 
worth buying in times of war, when they themselves decided to sett á 
their differences, as in 1718-20 and again in 1735-38, Savoy T 
effectively ignored. A month after the Franco-Savoyard alliance, an 
when hostilities had actually broken out in Italy, France and Spain 
concluded the First Family Compact (pact of the Escorial, 7 ia 
ember 1733). The justification for this was the proposc¢ 
Habsburg-—Lorraine marriage which, with the Pragmatic Sman 
was claimed to threaten the European balance. Louis XV guaranteed 
Parma and Tuscany to Don Charles and promised to help his brother 
Don Philip seize the Habsburg possessions of Naples and Sicily. I he 
alliance therefore aimed primarily at destroying Austria’s position 1n 
Italy and advancing Elizabeth Farnese’s children. However, it con 
tained clauses which were Potentially threatening to Britain and bieh 
could ultimately benefit Spain herself. The pact guaranteed France and 
Spain’s territories in Europe and overseas, promising mutual help ds 
case of attack. In addition, Louis XV promised to help Spain in the 
future to recover Gibraltar from Britain, if necessary by force; the 
Spaniards agreed in return that if Britain intervened in Italy they 
would reduce British commercial privileges in Spanish America and 
Spain and give some of these to France. Under the leading minister. 
Jose Patino (1726-36) ing to encourage her own mcer- 
chants. He British abusing these privileges 
and eventu Although the French hoped this 
would benefit their merchants at Cadiz, Patiño himself did not want 
to subordinate Spanish interests to France, and even after the Family 
ependently. However, a degree of Spanish 
dependence on France was the inevitable result of the 1733 treaty. 
The first Family Compact was not immediately followed by the 
two Bourbon powers Pursuing a joint policy. The French were 
opposed to any substantial growth in Farnese power in Italy, and this 
was to cause continual quarrels during the coming war. Moreover 
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Fleury, at least at this stage, did not want to put into effect the clauses 
of the treaty concerning Britain. Nevertheless, the Family Compact 
Was a turning-point in Franco-Spanish relations outside Europe and 
eventually was the basis for co-operation to halt British expansion. 
During the previous twenty years France had failed to support Spain 
because of uneasy Franco-Spanish relations and because of the 
restraints imposed by the Anglo-French entente. The two Bourbon 
monarchies, however, had genuine mutual interests in promoting the 
Cadiz trade and suppressing British contraband trade. They also 
wanted to restrict Britain’s further aggrandisement in the Americas, 
where it was feared her ultimate aim was to expel the French colonists 
and seize all Spanish America. The territorial threat was made plain 
in 1733 when the British founded Georgia, a move which menaced 
French Louisiana as much as Spanish Florida. 

The War of the Polish Succession broke out in western Europe a 
month before the Franco-Spanish pact was signed. On 10 October 
1733 France declared war on Austria, and her armics immediately 
Moved into northern Italy and across the Rhine. Lorraine was seized, 
and a Franco-Savoyard army occupied Milan before the end of the 
year. Early in 1734 Spanish troops landed and quickly overran Sicily 
and Naples, where Spain was still popular and the Austrian aps 
tration had alienated the population. At the same time the French 
seized Philippsburg on the Rhine. y 

These ee victories of the French-Spanish-Savoyard coa- 
lition were won with hardly any Austrian resistance. In part this arose 
from surprise attacks launched later than the normal eral gece e 
son. Above all, however, Charles VI had been taken comp prey 
unawares by the outbreak of war in the west: he had ee ease ens 
attack because of his alliances with Russia, Prussia and the e a 
Powers. Bartenstein, who was the minister who now large EA- 
ducted the Emperor’s foreign policy, lacked an sai has i a 
aria’s European position and han ton eika ado a onaudly 
Polish question. Moreover the chancellor, Sinzendorff, c GOR 
assured Charles that France under Fleury would na go aken 

he Austrians had miscalculated disastrously over both t 
afforded by their alliances and the attitude of Fleury. E 
Austria henceforth had to fight a defensive war with n p 


iti id not add to its 
regaini ait he enemy coalition di d to 
€gaining her initial losses. But t y of Fleury’s determination 


Spoils of a 1734, principally because S i 
to limit fae Atihougt he had allowed Chauvelin ie Non 
Party their head, he retained real control. He refused to turn the strug 


le i i ‘or war in the east by encouraging the Swedes 
Se pean Ue 2,000 French troops ies sent n hop 
eszczyński, and consequently by mid-summer 173 A e was “ 
to abandon Danzig, where he had taken refuge. In o e y 
intended to pursue a holding operation till peace could be made: he 
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refused to throw France’s full weight behind the war or to counte- 
nance a major struggle in Germany and co-operation with Bavaria for 
the possible partition of the Habsburg lands. Because of this Bavaria 
maintained her neutrality. Above all Fleury rejected demands at court 
to attack the Austrian Netherlands since this would probably have 
caused the Maritime Powers to intervene. If he allowed a lengthy and 
extensive war to develop which alarmed all Europe, then the coali- 
tion’s victories would be endangered. Fleury therefore kept Chau- 
velin’s far-ranging schemes in check in case they led to the renewal 
of the Grand Alliance which had humbled France in the past. His 
determination to prevent its revival had been a pressing reason for 
allying with the Maritime Powers previously, and it was to be 
reflected in his future policies. His ultimate aim now was a rebirth of 
French power, but not one based on the pattern of Louis XIV’s mil- 


itary preponderance as Chauvelin and th 


e war party at court wanted. 
Instead he wanted w 


hat Louis had worked for in 1714-15: co-oper- 
ation with Savoy, Bourbon Spain and some German princes and then 
eventual reconciliation with Austria to separate her from the Maritime 
Powers and, additionally in Fleury’s case, from Russia. Europe would 
be at peace under the domination of French diplomacy. 

Fleury successfully prevented the intervention of the Maritime 
Powers in this war. Besides personal assurances in London and at The 
Hague of his own goodwill, he took positive steps to quieten their 
fears. Not only were the Austrian Netherlands left alone, but he fol- 
lowed the pattern of 1715-16 by approaching the Dutch directly and 
agreeing to a declaration of neutrality for this sensitive area. Stil 
loaded with debts and with their army run down, the Dutch desper- 
ately wanted this reassurance. These measures had a similarly reas- 
suring effect in Britain, where both George II and the leading secretary 
of state, Newcastle, had wanted to intervene. George as elector O 
Hanover was one of the few German princes to assist Charles VI in 
campaigns along the Rhine in 1734-35. But his chief minister, Wal- 
pole, refused to honour the alliance with Austria: he argued that the 
terms of the 1731 treaty of Vienna were inoperative since Austria had 


brought the conflict on herself by her actions on Poland and could not 
claim to have been attacked. Although Britain, as well as the Dutch. 
had supported Augustus’s candidature for the Polish throne, it was 
easy to argue that the French had acted defensively over Leszczynski's 
rights: even if Austrian troops had not entered Poland by massing 
his forces on the borders to intimidate the Diet, Charles VI had acted 


an aggression. 


up British trade 
ervened against the Bourbon powers. This 
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argument had often been used by Stanhope and is an interesting com- 
ment on why the Maritime Powers felt they had to act together. 
Above all, however, Walpole’s decision for neutrality reflected his 
passionate belief that the well-being of the country, especially of its 
trade and its dynasty, as well as his own political survival, demanded 
peace. At a time when he was involved in a crisis over the Excise Bill 
in parliament and was also preparing for the 1734 election, any 
increase in the land tax to pay for war was unthinkable. Walpole’s 
personal influence was sufficient to prevent the King and his other 
ministers taking the country into war, and consequently he could 
make his famous boast to Queen Caroline at the end of 1734: ‘Madam, 
there are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe, and not one 
Englishman.’ 

Although Britain had nothing to gain immediately from interven- 
tion, her failure to do so was to lead to a great increase in French 
power and a decline in Austrian influence, which would ultimately 
threaten British security. As Walpole knew of the contents of the First 
Family Compact, the eventual danger to Britain was not hidden from 
him. Yet he allowed France to achieve diplomatic hegemony over 
Europe and, at the same time, to escape from the semi-dependence 
on Britain which had restricted her for more than a decade. The Bour- 
bons were not to express any gratitude for British neutrality, while 
the Austrians were to sce it as yet another instance of Britain’s bad 
faith, Ce 

Charles VI proved incapable of coping by himself with the limited 
War Fleury pursued in 1734-35 along the Rhine and in Lombardy. 
The Austrian monarchy failed to recover from the initial shock of the 
attack and its military disasters. The finances collapsed into the usual 
chaos, while Eugene of Savoy, who had managed to bring some order 
Into Austria’s previous wars, was now senile. The vote by the saat 
tial Diet in February 1734 to help was ignored by Bavaria, Cologne 
and the Palatinate. Only the missing subsidies from the Menan 
Powers would have enabled Charles to hire enough troops oS ee 
German princes willing to help. Prussia was ready F a ae 
force, but the Emperor dared not accept because he feared Freder 

rec, but the Empe: . torial compensation 

illiam would inevitably present his bill for terri 


in Ge 
ree ccupied in Poland till 1734 and when 


Russian forces were fully 

a orces were u y fe] ae j re 

they could move westwards in 1735 it was too in pai A 

agrecing to send troops to the Rhine, aol a, ee ae 
i i n $ 

to promi i case of war with the urks ir l 

nise to help Russia 1n Ca f i 
or their part tee A Rai encouraged further Russian negotiations 


with Britain for a commercial treaty as 4 way of ornen the latter 
into the present war. An Anglo-Russian commercial treaty was even- 


tually signed in December 1734. The agreement reduced tariffs te 
ritish textiles and ensured their commercial supremacy 1n the Baltic 
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at the expense of the Dutch. Although it contained a declaration 
of friendship, Walpole had refused to be drawn into a political 
alliance. 

In the immediate context of the Polish Succession War the Anglo- 
Russian treaty had no importance: Charles VI still lacked significant 
outside help in his struggle against France and her allies. As late as 


Pact of the cession of the duchy. Lor- 
ately to France but to Stanislas Lesz- 


: -' (His marriage to Maria Theresa 
eR in Tny 1736.) Parma was given decals to Austria, but 
S- Na Gede Naples and Sicily to Don Charles in return. His 
oe nothing, while Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy-Sardinia had to make do wi 5 e Charles Emm 
In this way a solid block of Hab “a ed slice os BURGH 
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enlargement of Savoy and the creation of the Farnese kingdom in the 
south meant Habsburg hegemony in the peninsula was now over. The 
territorial settlement itself was to prove no more lasting than previous 
Italian ones. The inordinate ambitions of the Farnese family remained: 
Elizabeth felt robbed of Parma and Tuscany, especially as Parma was 
her ancestral home, and she was determined to secure them for her 
younger son, Don Philip. Spain herself had gained nothing directly, 
and clauses in the peace treaty were specifically framed to prevent the 
re-creation of a Spanish empire in Italy. The treaty forbade the union 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies (as Naples and Sicily were usually 
called) with Spain, and insisted it also be held in secundogeniture. 
The same proviso was also made in 1748 when Don Philip received 
Parma. See p. 253 for Don Charles's eventual succession to Spain as 
Charles III.) 
_ Spain and Savoy reluctantly agreed to Fleury’s preliminary treaty 
in February 1736, and the final peace treaty — the Third Treaty of 
Vienna — was only signed by France and Austria on 2 May 1738, three 
years after hostilities had ceased. The Maritime Powers also agreed 
to sign in September, to be followed in April 1739 by Philip V and 
Don Charles, now King of the Two Sicilics. All the western powers 
had thus confirmed the settlement of Lorraine and Italy as well as 
Suarantecing Charles VI’s Pragmatic Sanction. 

_ Skilful diplomacy, with limited military effort, had secured a con- 
siderable success for France. The future absorption of Lorraine would 
strengthen France’s eastern frontier and complete the work of French 
diplomacy since 1648. A branch of the Bourbon family now reigned 
in Naples, while the relentless territorial expansion of the Habsburgs 
had been reversed and the monarchy weakened. The conflicts of west- 
crn and central Europe had been resolved, as Fleury had intended, 
between Versailles and Vienna, and then accepted by the other pow- 
ers. The Third Treaty of Vienna was an effective answer to the snub 
Fleury had suffered through Walpole’s manocuvres and his treaty of 
1731. France had become once again, in the words of Frederiek 1 
Great, ‘the arbiter of Europe’. Yet her conduct had left all the bellig- 


Crents with some grounds for satisfaction, in that they hadi — 
Something. The obvious exceptions were the unfortunate se 

had had to accept a second Saxon king. Almost in passing, the a 
settlement confirmed the election of Augustus III, and therefore tacitly 


acknowledged Russi emacy in Poland. 
C ussian supr! y . , 
i $ ement as a basis for a rapprochement 


In his wish to use the peace settl pro 
With Austria to preserve European peace, Fleury mi willing a 
laborators in Charles VI and Bartenstein. However, his own secretary 

ferring to dismember Austria 


of state. Chauvelin, was hostile, pre 
rather than be reconciled with her. Fleury consequently feared a 


eer : i his death, and he 
reversal of policy if Chauvelin succeeded him on pana a 
therefore forced is secretary's dismissal in February 1737. Chauvelin 
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had been useful as persona grata in Madrid in persuading Spain and 
Savoy to accept the peace. For Fleury it now seemed high time to 
show the war party at court who was in control. 

Chauvelin’s dismissal was welcomed in Vienna. By 1738 Charles 
VI and Bartenstein had come to sce a rapprochement with France rather 
than a return to the association with the Maritime Powers as offering 
the best chance to implement the Pragmatic Sanction. They were very 
embittered against the British and Dutch and were intent on pursuing 
a pacific policy Presenting no risks, at least outside the Balkans. In 
effect, Austria became for a year or two almost a dependant of France. 
This was shown clearly in the peace mediated by France between the 
Emperor and the Turks at Belgrade in 1739 (see pp. 156f.). Although 
this brief Franco-Austrian rapprochement foreshadowed the later Dip- 
lomatic Revolution, it differed from it in two important respects. The 
1738 rapprochement was not an actual alliance. Whereas the later agree- 
ment was to entail France’s furthering of Austrian ambitions, this one 


was the other way round — Austria was helping ‘to prop up French 
ascendancy. . 


By the time of the Third Treaty of Vienna Charles VI had done all 


that was possible through paper treaties to ensure his daughter's 
succession, for only Bavaria had not given a guarantee, However, the 
election of his son-in-law Francis Stephen as his successor as emperor 
was still problematic, It would depend in large measure on the attitude 
of France, who after the recent war enjoyed a position of dominance 
within the Holy Roman Empire similar to that of the late seventeenth 
century. The British, who with the support of the French entente had 
been so powerful there in the 1710s and 1720s, had declined in impor- 
tance because of Walpole’s passivity and Fleury’s actions. (George H 
was also less active in Imperial affairs than his father had been.) British 
policy in Germany had vacillated between the Protestant anti-Habs- 
burg Stance of the 1720s, Pro-Habsburg moves after 1731 and then 


er 1738) and peace mediated between 
- France’s new friendship with 
ting relationship with Spain 


Austria and the Turks 
Austria and the maint 
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effectively isolated and weakened Britain: she was largely ignored in 
the peace negotiations of the late 1730s. 

The balance in Europe had shifted decisively in favour of France. 
To some extent this seemed justified by domestic developments. 
Contemporaries were well aware of the apparent contrast between the 
success of France — and in some respects of Spain — in achieving 
administrative and economic stability, expanding commerce and the 
navy, and the difficulties which crowded in on Walpole’s administra- 
tion in the late 1730s. The triumphs of Fleury’s diplomacy and French 
economic advance were beginning to awaken fears in Britain similar 
to those which had led to the struggle with Louis XIV. There was 
growing concern at the pace of French commercial development com- 
pared with Britain’s. British trade in the years 1735-40 showed a def- 
inite decline (exports fell from €13Yem. in 1735 to £9m. in 1740). 
France, on the contrary, scemed to be forging ahead at Britain's 
expense, particularly in the Levant, Italy and Spain. Expansion of 
French trade with Cadiz meant a corresponding increase in the indirect 
trade with Spanish America, French exploitation of the Newfound- 
land fisheries and the forests of North America for furs challenged 
British exports to Europe, while French West Indian sugar was cap- 
turing the bulk of the market in northern Europe. There were also 
alarming signs that France was becoming a major naval power once 
More and had recovered from the low point reached during the Span- 
ish Succession War. Merchant ships could casily be converted to pri- 
vatcers in wartime and the crews used to man warships. Fortunately 
for Britain the French merchant marine had not grown as fast as 
French trade, and was probably still only one-sixth of the ae of Brit- 
ain’s. On the other hand, by 1739 France had fifty capital ships, usu- 
ally better designed and built, compared with Britain's sae ili- 

France under Fleury, largely through diplomacy rather than m1 


sasn i ich her 
tary force, had regained the paramount position in Europe whic 


Population and resources justified. This had been an lle 
Corresponding decline in British influence. The Anglo- ae one 
ance had collapsed, while trade disputes with oe Steet 
eterioration in relations (see pp- 159ff.). Walpole’s poe maou’ 
ad produced an aimlessness in British diplomacy 1n $ ap i 
to his deliberateness in 1730-31. Britain’s earlier domane ha ee 
ased on France’s willingness tO co-operate. facet i no whe 8 
Peared, but Walpole himself seems to have shown ome — 
of the value of the. Anglo-French entente. He had he n iro 
it by his move towards Austria in 1730 and had — ee a y 
to pursue policies separate from Britain, policies M ic ts 
tria. i d grasped at the end o life, 
che ae ih pina Austria denied Britain the chance 


to intervene on the Continent. 
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Walpole was largely unconcerned by these developments, espe- 
cially while France showed no open hostility towards Britain. How- 
ever, in the late 1730s Fleury’s success was to encourage the two 
Bourbon powers to challenge Britain Overseas and to try to pursuc 
those clauses of the First Family Compact of 1733, aimed at Britain 
(see p. 146). None the less, the struggle which broke out between 
Britain and France in the 1740s Was not caused by a conscious British 
realisation of the clash of interests with France and an attempt to 
resolve them: it was rather th 


hat the British were responding to 
France’s alignment with Sp 


ain outside Europe and her return to a 
policy of military domination of the Continent. It was France, not 
Britain, which adopted a forward policy after 1739, 


THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN WAR AGAINST THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1735-1739 


From the beginning of Anna’s reign Russian ministers had been 
determined on war with the Turks, who with their Crimean Tartar 
vassals still controlled all the northern shores of the Black Sea. The 
crisis in Poland had merely diverted Russia, and success there encour- 
aged plans for expansion southwards. This inevitably entailed a defen- 
Sive stance in the Baltic, and on the whole Russia followed this 
approach for the rest of the 


Anna’s influential War minister, Miinnich, had reformed her army 


and now wanted to win glory for himself by leading a war against 
the Turks. He was Supported by Ostermann, who believed that the 
deposition of Sultan Ahmed HI (1730) heralded the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire. This seemed confirmed by the disasters inflicted 
on the new Sultan Mahmud 1's armies during the Turkish—Persian 
War of 1731-36, The war itself tied down the bulk of Ottoman troops 
and Provided an ideal Opportunity for a Russian attack. The Russians 
intended to conquer lands round the Black Sea which would allow 
them to develop Maritime commerce there, and then, in Miinnich’s 
words, to plant ‘the Tsaritsa’s standards... in Constantinople’. This 
Was ambitious but not totally impractical, despite the vast distances 
involved, because of the firmer Russian control established over the 
nomadic steppes of the Ukraine after the defeat of the Cossack leader 
Mazepa with Charles XII at Poltava (1709). 


Although the initiative was taken by the Russians the Turks them- 
selves were quite willing to accept the challenge, Russian success IN 
Poland, as during the wars against Charles XII and later in the 17605, 
posed a real threat to Turki of the Danubian principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. The Turks were also rather contemptuous 
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of Russian military power after their humiliation of Peter the Great 
on the Pruth (171 1). Their own army, despite its failures against the 
Persians, was being reformed, especially its poor artillery, by the 
Frenchman Bonneval who had been a general in the Austrian army. 
The reform was encouraged by France, who wanted to use the Turks 
as a check on both Russia and Austria. 

Excuses for further war between Russia and the Porte existed in 
disputes over the wild borderlands in the Caucasus. The immediate 
Pretext was provided by Tartar troops crossing part of these moun- 
tainous regions claimed by Russia, in an attempt to attack Persia from 
the north. In autumn 1735, once it became clear that war was over 
in Western Europe, Münnich dispatched a large raiding party into the 
Crimea. Although most Tartar bands were fighting the Persians in 
the Caucasus, the expedition failed: cold and hunger brought about 
an ignominious retreat. None the less, the following April (1736) 
Anna formally declared war on the Sultan, 

Over the next two years Russian armies concentrated on the area 
north of the Black Sca. They occupied the Crimea and the country 
round Azov, only to be forced out by the extremes of weather and 
by Tartar horsemen cutting their communications. Russian military 
Organisation and supply services proved consistently popi: However, 

Aünnich eventually made a decisive breakthrough in 1739 by massing 
US troops further west against the Turkish satellite ma sae pri 
“ipalitics. Facing Turkish forces which were already stretched by w 7 
With the Austrians in the Balkans since 1737 (see p. 156), Münnich 
avenged Peter the Great’s defeat: he crossed the Pruth, took the Ma - 

avian capital of Jassy (Iasi) and was poised for further advance south- 
Wards, p . , 

_ The Turks did not direct their main military effort against ae Se 
Slans once they became free of the Persian War in 1736. ieni KA 
Concentrated on the Austrians who intervened on the Raa me 
ollowing year: at this stage the Porte still considered — tig 
“angcrous enemy. Austrian intervention had not been E 
Vy. Vienna had ignored the Balkans since the peace ‘nd PR te 
but the involvement of their Russian ally in war and app 
assistance e in policy. a 

he ha So at ata and finances after the Geer 
France made the Austrians understandably reluctant to embar 

Tesh öne Yet by autumn 1736 they had decided to intervene as soon 
3S Possible. TEA government felt it was eami we tc ene 
* close alliance with St Petersburg, especially as p aa Succes- 
sac Pared to provide them with troops at oer ca a 

m l Sa apparet i ete ea hoped i make up for their 

rles’s mini including Bari ’ = 
8ses in Se ee in ae Balkans. They expected to P geag ior 
“arlier victories there. Vienna also feared that Münnich’s armies, 
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i $s w 
despite recent failures, would soon achieve total Sane ee ae 
Russia to expand dangerously towards the Danube. rea an, 
Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans was ea on be acon 
horizon. In July 1737 Austria declared war: Fleury’s y en a 
a. rapprochement, which seemed confirmed by Chauvelin’s 
reassured Charles VI about his western frontiers. eee 

Enough troops were raised and equipped to support amp Bi 
southern Serbia, Wallachia and western Bulgaria, but the inetd A 
an utter disaster. Largely this came from the incptness of the 2 
generals — Eugene was now dead and had trained no successors jog 
also because of problems of supply and the dispersal of their 2 y 
i s VI himself wrote in an 
that ‘whenever the army meets the enemy it is too weak to ig oe 
we reinforce it, then it starves’. Moreover, the Austrians were ek 
the bulk of the reformed Turkish army, Consequently, ait 
expeditionary forces were beaten back ignominiously in Ve ne 
1738; and in 1739 the Turks besieged Belgrade, Austria's great ga 


n is <in 
r, although they stood little chance of taking 
it. 


By 1739 military disaster had made the 
peace, especially because of the rapid Russiar 
davia. They therefore thankful] 
while stressing 
intended to mediate for the bene 
the Austro-Russian alliance. He 


Austrians desperate for 
n advance through Mol- 
y accepted Fleury’s offer to ees 
his friendship towards Charles VI, 
fit of the Sultan and to try to destroy 
believed the latter was a barrier to 


to the Emperor that he had m 
France than with Russia, ey. 
isolate Russia and Prevent ar 
same time it was essential t 
cially as French influence 

Both the Russians and 
Peace and quickly 
urally appalled at Russia 
now feared a Swedi 
border ~ the 


ians for 
Turks were as eager as the Austrians 


ess, while Anna’s governmen 
rsburg from across the Hna 
me to power in cor derma 
gave the French minister, 


€ gains she had made in 1718: ng on 
Wallachia, northern Serbia and Belgrade itself, although the city’s fo 
tifications were to be demolishe 
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to restore all her recent conquests except Azov, which was to be 
unfortified, and an area of the steppe between the Dniester and Azov 
inhabited by the Zaporozhian Cossacks. Russia therefore still lacked 
direct access to the Black Sea, and she was specifically forbidden to 
have merchantmen or warships on it. The disputed areas of the Cau- 
casus were declared independent of either side. 

The Turks had managed by themselves to turn back what had 
appeared almost irreversible Austrian expansion in the Balkans and 
to limit further advance till the late nineteenth century. Villeneuve 
achieved just as great a diplomatic triumph in cancelling out 
Miinnich’s military successes and largely restoring Ottoman control 
around the Black Sea. However, unlike in the Balkans, the frontiers 
there had not been settled and would have been difficult to stabilise 
in any case because of the nomadic Cossacks and Tartars. Having lost 
ittle territory, or rather suzerainty over the mobile populations there, 
the Turks had gained a breathing space to recover, one which was to 
last for thirty years before a further Russian advance. 

The extent of France's prestige victory in 1739 cannot be exagger- 
ated. She had managed to maintain her rapprochement with Austria 
While appearing her protector against the Turks. At the same time the 
Porte felt France had saved it from the Russians. French influence at 

®nstantinople, which had decreased as that of Britain rose after the 
Peace of Karlowitz in 1699, had now been triumphantly reasserted, 
S a reward French commercial privileges in the Ottoman Empire 
Were increased by a treaty in May 1740. This treaty helped consolidate 
the dominance of French economic interests in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, 
The war had reaffirmed, in a particularly humiliating way, the col- 
apse of Habsburg power, while the peace of Belgrade had pour 
‘Ustria’s new dependence on France. Yet Fleury had failed in T o 
us aims in mediating the peace: the Austrians still clung to t E 
alliance with Russia, whose military reputation and internationa 
'Mportance had both been enhanced by Miinnich’s victories. But eae 
Sia had achieved little return in territory for the outlay in men an 
vas badly 

resources, Morcover, the confidence of the Russian court dipl 
shaken by the results of the war and the successes of French a 9s 
Macy. French influence was in the ascendant at Vienna as well as led 
stantinople, and in Sweden the pro-French Hats were in power. "06 
ener Itic provinces and had suggested 
ats wanted to regain part of the Balae Pos during the Turkish 

ar, s s nor Fleury ha ; 

less, I aenea S A the Russians felt alarmed P 
Consider an accommodation with France similar to the one made by 


Ustria, France herself hoped to bring Russia into her orbit and for 
this Purpose sent a new minister, La Chétardie, to St Petersburg, 
Where he made almost a triumphal entry late in 1739. While Oster- 
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mann remained in power, the Russian chancellor was determined to 
resist such a change in policy. But the death of Anna in 1740 and the 
coup d’état of December 1741, which deposed the child Tsar Ivan VI 
and brought Elizabeth to the throne with the assistance of La 
Chétardie, seemed to promise further success for France. With these 


triumphs in eastern Europe, the recovery of France, the central devel- 
opment of the 1730s, seemed complete. 
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For a generation after 1739 the European powers fought one another 
with a ferocity unknown since the War of the Spanish Succession. At 
Stake was not only the future shape of Europe but also control of a 
Breat part of the world overseas and, in particular, its trade. The 
Struggle undermined the dominance of European politics by British 
and French diplomacy, which had been the main feature of the gen- 
cration after the peace of Utrecht. At the same time Russia was 

Tought decisively onto the European stage, Prussia became a great 
Power and Austria’s very right to be one was questioned. Two basic 
'ssues emerged: that between Britain and France overseas and that 

etween Austria and Prussia in Europe. The traditional primacy of 
Continental issues in the relations of the powers was slowly under- 
Mined by extra-European ones. Although many statesmen, even in 
Britain and France, remained blind to the latter, it is symptomatic of 
the change that the first conflict was purcly colonial in nature. 


THE WAR OF JENKINS’ EAR 


In 1739 Britain went to war against Spain in a manner a A of 
the days of Hawkins and Drake. Once again British seamen an on 
chants tried to seize control of all trade with Spanish America. is 


attempt led to a wider conflict with France ton dom t aral the 
romme d the outside world. Unlike in the car- 
a a a 1718-20 and 1727 Spain was not the 


ler brief A i of 
nglo-Spanish wars A 
Bgressor at her ambitions in the Mediterranean were not the cause. 


During the War of the Polish Succession Philip V and Elizabeth 
e had bern irga absorbed in finding thrones in Italy for their 
two sons, Their bitterness at how Fleury dictated peace after 1735, 
Without enough regard for them, Jed the King and Queen to try to 
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court British goodwill once more and to stifle their annoyance anes 
Britain’s commercial privileges and possession of Gibraltar an 
Minorca. However, at the same time, they encouraged Patino s ny 
to improve the navy and the administration of the American Ses 
This was bound to be resented in Britain, where in the mid 1 - 
there was growing discontent among traders over the situation in the 
Caribbean and a desire to destroy completely Spain’s trading ma 
poly with her American colonies. Large cracks had already EDRI 
up in this monopoly. The South Sea Company’s agents had explol 
the cover of the Asiento and annual ship to carry on more trading than 
was allowed under the terms of the treaty of Utrecht (sce p. cs MoS 
important was the blatant, direct illicit trade conducted by Britain or 
her colonies, especially the merchants in Jamaica. In fact the Spanis| 
colonists, starved of industrial goods from Spain and unable to dispose 
of all their colonial products there, welcomed these interlopers Or 
smugglers, who often included Dutch traders from Curagao. 


Madrid and its colonial governors H 
the illicit trade. Lackin 


of sea to patrol, they 
ships, to stop and sea 
American waters. Ba 
ing on prizes to sur 
than pirates. The 
Jamaica as well a 


they seized ten British ships es 
ed to conciliate British, the nun 


€ per year from 1734 to 1737. Since this merely encour- 
aged the smugglers, the S 


in 1737, when an al 
The merchants 
pool, Glasgow and Jamaica ( 


cy were backed by a jingoist public opin- 
al imperialism, while the parliamentary 
$a fine opportunity to attack Walpole an 


is- 
pain and the resolution of the unsat 
factory situation created after Utrecht. At a time of stagnation ae 
decline in British trade they held the simple mercantilist belief tha 
Britain’s survival è 
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Americas. There were those who pointed out that French commerce, 
unlike British, was forging ahead, particularly in the West Indies. In 
fact, although few grasped it at the time, what was really at stake, as 
the future showed, was control of the whole Caribbean trading area, 
British, Spanish and French. The plantations developed on the West 
Indian islands and parts of South and North America in the late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries had created a vast storehouse 
for tropical products — sugar, rum, tobacco, cotton, wood and dyes — 
and a demand for West African slaves and European manufactured 
goods. 

The political temperature was considerably raised in March 1738 
when a Captain Jenkins showed a suitably horrified House of Com- 
mons his unfortunate ear, which he claimed had been lopped off by 
a guarda-costa captain and which Jenkins had kept pickled in a jar. 
There were immediate demands for war. Walpole, who knew war 
would force up the land tax and undermine his position in parliament 
pleaded for moderation. In 1738 and the early months of 1739 he tried 
to reach agreement with Spain over the trade question and the sub- 
sidiary problems of the border between Britain’s colony of Georgia 
and Spanish Florida and the British claims to cut the logwood needed 
for manufacturing dyes on the Honduras coast. Spain wanted to com- 
promise but not at the cost of sacrificing her trading monopoly. The 
agreement patched up between Spain and Walpole in January 1739, 
the convention of the Pardo, stood no chance of acceptance by the 
British public. Concentrating on compensation for vessels lost, it 
ignored the Spanish practice of searching legitimate shipping and 
evaded the crucial issue: Spain’s intention to go on suppressing smug- 
gling. Walpole finally had to yield before the clamour from outside 
and even from within his own government: war was declared in 
October 1739, It was one purely for commercial gain: at the decla- 


ration stocks rose. 
Sooner or later France would 

Although Fleury had characteristica : > 

is policy by now was moving towards commercial and colonial con- 
flict with Britain. During 1739 the two branches of the Bourbon fam- 
ily had joined more closely together by the marriage of Louis XV’s 
daughter to Don Philip, the younger son of Philip V and Elizabeth 

arnese. But Fleury had more practical motives: British victory and 
tough peace terms would damage French trade with Cadiz and prob- 
ably threaten her invaluable sugar islands of Martinique, Guadeloupe 
and Haiti. He felt confident in facing up to Britain: together rrene 
and Spain probably had more capital ships (i.e. ships of the bani 
yae believed to be more SEON en here n ad oo 

ritain was diplomatically isolated, w ereas France 
Position a he ae Vienna (1735-38) and Belgrade (1739). 
In 1740, therefore, Fleury sent a French fleet to the Caribbean with 


inevitably become involved. 
lly urged moderation on Spain, 
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orders to help a Spanish attack on Jamaica. This ree SrA only 
have been intended to lead to war between France and e Sn 

In the event the Anglo-Spanish War, or the War a “a fine 
was quickly overshadowed and enveloped by the outbrea $ o pre 
in Europe from 1740, but it is doubtful if it would have been ml 
in any case. The British could not decide whether to destroy Sl 
trade and shipping or seize colonies; France s clear intention to SSA 
vene eventually added to this indecision. British pee to fo si 
Caribbean and South American ports between 1739 and 1742 ac nore 
little, and until the peace in 1748 further action was limited to ai 
on shipping and attempts to isolate Spain from her colonics. Distan al 
climate and disease proved the main obstacles, but the quality oft ; 
British navy had declined since Utrecht, and the Spaniards pur ahs 
spirited defence. Britain’s one consolation was that France's pipe i 
tion of 1740 ended in disaster, and this failure, together with the 
momentous events on the Continent in 1740-41, destroyed Fleury $ 
plans for active co-operation with Spain outside Europe. 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, 
1740-1748 


In October 1740 the Emperor Charles VI, the last male Habsburg: 
died unexpectedly. It was not anticipated that his death would leac 
to war or to the break-up of his territories, 

Charles II of Spain died in 1700. The successior 
Theresa, seemed secure: all the 


except Bavaria, had guarantee } af 
importantly, ¢ goodwill of the major pov 


na had dicd three days before 
VI was pro-Austrian. In France 
r and concentrate on the strug- 
c had worked to reduce Austria 
intention of challenging Marni 
erritorics. However, he hope 

ted emperor rather than Marla 
French influence in Germany 
deterred from trying to wo" 
further gains in Italy and pid 
Habsburg succession eae 
Joseph I, these states were no 


ench support. At home Maria rieres 
succession went unchallenged throughout her provinces. Unfortu 
nately, these still lacked any administrative unity and the one unifying 
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force besides the church, the army, had been shattered and demor- 
alised by Charles’s last calamitous wars. The field army stood at 
30,000 men — garrison troops brought the total to 70,000 — and could 
only be increased and improved by drastic domestic reform. The 
twenty-three-year-old Maria Theresa herself had been totally unpre- 
pared for her new role; her husband had few political or military tal- 
ents; her ministers were largely old, timid and incompetent; she had 
no decent generals and her treasury was empty. 

In December 1740 the blue-coated troops of the King of Prussia 
crossed into Maria Theresa's most northerly province of Silesia and 
began the War of the Austrian Succession. The attack was a complete 
surprise to her and to Europe. Prussia had no serious dynastic claims 
to any of the monarchy and had not been a traditional enemy. Under 
Frederick William I Prussia’s large army, the King’s unpredictability 
and flirtations with Peter the Great and the first Hanoverian ruler of 
Britain, had occasionally annoyed Vienna, but he inspired neither fear 
nor respect. In the international pecking order Prussia, which was still 
divided into three parts, ranked only a little above Bavaria or Saxony. 
Frederick William’s only gain from the Northern War had been Stettin 
and its surrounds. He had spent most of his energies in his last years 
in trying unsuccessfully to persuade the European powers to recognise 
his succession rights to the small Rhineland territories of Jülich-Berg 
which adjoined his duchy of Cleves. From 1726 he had loyally sup- 
ported the Austro-Russian alliance in Poland and the Empire. Yet in 
1738 Charles VI had shown his contempt for him by agreeing with 
France and the Maritime Powers to exclude Prussia from the 
Jülich- Berg succession. Deeply wounded, Frederick William turned to 
France, and in 1739 Fleury promised support over Berg: by separating 
Prussia from Austria, French dominance over both powers, and in 


Germany, would be assured. . r 
Fredesick William I died a few months before Maria Theresa s 

accession. His son Frederick Il, Frederick the Great, seemed likely s 

be less of a threat to the European order than his father. He enjoye 


a good deal of sympathy outside Prussia because x n Bs 
upbringing he had received from Frederick William. Charles pe 

interceded to save his life and had lent and given him money. pe 
and musician, friend of Voltaire and French culture, he was p 

to relax and humanise the savage, militarised Prussian state which 
squeezed 7 million thalers annually from his poor and largely — 
country. He seemed unlikely to continue spending 5 mn o sess 
On the military or to maintain a war chest of 8 million ; alers os m 
army of 80,000. The latter seemed absurd for a popu oe i s ‘ 
million, when France's population was ten times larger zn 1 oa 
Ported an army twice the size. However, in reality te om o 
dilettante was also a callous, determined proponent of Realpo : a n 
believed the logic of his father’s administrative reforms and mode 
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army was territorial expansion. In this way Prussia’s paeng ma 
ritorial fragmentation could be overcome and the state be a A 
into one which made rather than followed events. Desire sige 103) 
on Austria for the shabby treatment of his father over Berg (see p; 
probably influenced him only a little. Without the opportunity a 
vided by Charles VI’s death, Frederick would hardly have con al 
plated military action. The accession of a young woman x ce 
Austrian finances and army were in chaos presented him with on 
chance to seize the rich province of Silesia. With a population o i 
million, many of them still Protestant, flourishing = enim i 
deposits and famous textile industry, it would greatly increase | 3 
sian strength and wealth. Bordering Brandenburg, Silesia forme z 
natural extension higher up the River Oder. Moreover, "ian 
suggested Prussia should seize it before the Senne a 
Saxony—Poland, Augustus III, was tempted to. By coming ee 3 
Saxony and Poland Frederick weakened both and made them possi Hi 
victims for future Prussian expansion. Although Prussia had some 
vague claims to small areas of Silesia, dynasticism played no part m 
Frederick’s policies and he only presented them for form’s sake. A 
congratulated his minister, Podewils, for concocting a legal justifi- 


cation for the attack: ‘Splendid, that’s the work of an excellent char- 
latan!” Frederick’s view of in 


should unashamedly further 
1741 he was to write: ‘I 
will be it, and if we ha 
at this time was also j 
age would have understoo 
edness, thirst for glory.. 


voking a partition of Aus 
passivity of the other pow 


The regency in Russja would be wary of helping her Austrian ally 
actively, and Frederick beli 


elieved it could be bought off with ‘a mule 
laden with gold’, Above all Fleury’s 
sca meant that probably neither Fran 
Maria Theresa and might ussian support. 


After occupying Silesia in December 1740 Frederick offered to buy 
the Province, but Maria Theresa contemptuously refused. Pride an 
obstinacy played a part, but clearly the cession of any of her lands 
would call into question the validity of the Pragmatic Sanction an 
encourage other claims on her inheritance, Moreover, it was casy 
enough for Frederick to Seize an isolated Province in the depths ° 
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winter but a different matter to keep it. Maria Theresa also expected 
the other powers would denounce him. At Versailles Louis XV 
declared that ‘the King of Prussia is a fool’, while Fleury called him 
‘a dishonest man and a cheat’. Unfortunately, others at the French 
court drew different conclusions, especially when Frederick won his 
first victory over the Austrians at Mollwitz in April 1741 and his 
actions encouraged others: Charles Albert of Bavaria claimed Bohe- 
mia and Austria, while Philip V of Spain demanded Tuscany and 
Parma for Don Philip. Fleury found himself faced by a group of 
young bellicose aristocrats, led by the ambitious Count Belle-Isle, 
who wanted to be rid of him and his cautious policies. They received 
some sympathy from Louis XV, who was now becoming impatient 
to free himself from the octogenarian Cardinal. Gradually Fleury lost 
ground to Belle-Isle and had to abandon plans to concentrate on a 
naval conflict with Britain. He had to accept French policy returning 
to the seventeenth-century tradition of territorial expansion at the 
expense of the Habsburgs. In fact no better opportunity to destroy 
the Habsburgs completely had ever presented itself. 

This was the view of Belle-Isle, who by spring 1741 was at Frank- 
furt and acting in effect as French foreign minister. He aimed to win 
the Imperial election for Charles Albert and to create a coalition to 
break up Austria: the Southern Netherlands should go to France, 
Silesia to Prussia, Bohemia to Bavaria and the Italian lands to Savoy 
and the Spanish princes. In May he gave French blessing to the Span- 
ish—Bavarian alliance of Nymphenburg, and a few weeks later he con- 
cluded French alliances with Bavaria and Prussia. Believing he could 
use both these states as pawns, he promised subsidies and French aux- 
iliary troops for a full-scale attack on the Habsburg lands in central 
Europe. French diplomacy also tried to neutralise Russia by encour- 
aging a Swedish attack across the Finnish border in August 1741. In 
the autumn Spanish troops landed in Italy, while French, Bavarian 
and Prussian troops, as well as those of another predator, Augustus 
of Saxony—Poland, attacked Maria Theresa’s German and Bohemian 


territories. The fiction was maintained that hs pete rf lias 
the Habsburgs but merely acting as an auxiliary © arles 7 
pop 7 1 Prague at the head of a Franco- 


By the end of 1741 Belle-Isle was in : : 

Bavarian force, and both Bohemia and UBR ree ae 
i A d archduke of Austria a 

Charles Albert had himself crowned ar January 1742 he was elected 


king of Bohemia at Prague, and then in 
Emperor Charles VII, the first non-Habsburg for 300 years. He was 


i instituti d the 
clear] F h et: both the Empire as an institution and t 
Imperial eile, which had kept much of its prestige by its association 
with the Habsburgs, had been debased, probably irreparably. Belle- 
Isle appeared to have achieved French mastery of central Europe and 


to have gone far beyond Louis XIV's wildest dreams. l 
Austria none the less survived. This was because of divisions which 
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appeared among her enemies and because of Maria Theresa’s stubborn 
courage. Deserted by many of the Austro-Bohemian nobility and 
clergy, she turned to Hungary and threw herself on the chivalry of the 
rebellious and independent nobility. After wringing constitutional 
concessions from her, they raised a force of 20,000, mostly irregular 
cavalry, which saw her through the crucial winter of 1741-42. This 
support and her coronation as queen of Hungary restored her credi- 
bility in Austria and abroad. Equally important was Frederick I's 
desertion of his allies by a short armistice with Maria Theresa in 
October 1741 and a more durable one through the treaty of Breslau 
(Wroclaw) in July 1742. This was bought by the cession of most of 
Silesia, which was all Frederick wanted from the war. Maria Theresa 
had no intention of making this permanent, but realised she had to 
concentrate on the French and Bavarians in Austria and Bohemia as 
they threatened her very existence. The armistices had been the work 
of British mediation and the Queen could not resist their demands. 
The outbreak of war on the Continent in 1740-41 had radically 
altered the situation for Britain. Fleury’s plans for helping Spain over- 
seas were abandoned and were only taken up again in 1744, The Span- 
iards also concentrated on grabbing what they could in Italy. Yet the 
British failed to take advantage of this in the New World and were 
drawn themselves into the European struggle. Walpole’s attempts tO 
proved impossible. It was clear to the 
II that Austria's existence was at stake 
d raise the power of France and her 
would threaten Hanover and ultimately 


sent. This was becaus 
e when George II visi i in sunt 
mer 1741, he became so s, i arata a aa 
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the trade war with Spain. But Carteret was essentially a Whig of the 
old school, who thought in continental terms, feared French ascend- 
ancy and wanted to revive the policy of the Grand Alliance which had 
proved so successful against Louis XIV: Britain should build a co- 
alition and supply it with cash and troops. French hegemony would 
be destroyed, Britain would regain her position as arbiter of Europe 
and achieve supremacy overseas. It was vital, therefore, to preserve 
Austria since she was needed to help check France. But Carteret was 
also determined to have Maria Theresa accommodate with Frederick 
of Prussia so that Austria could concentrate on France. The latter 
inevitably led to uneasy relations between Britain and Austria. Car- 
teret encountered similar difficulties with his ministerial colleagues 
and parliament because he was determined to please George II by 
defending Hanover, seeing it as an essential part of a system against 
France. . ; 

The war turned dramatically in favour of the Anglo-Austrian allies 
in 1742, when Carteret persuaded first the Prussians and then the Sax- 
Ons to make peace with Austria. Frederick had no qualms in deserting 
his allies and ending the First Silesian War (1740-42) in July. Having 
gained Silesia, he had no interest in furthering Franco-Bavarian 
ambitions, especially as he lacked the resources for a long struggle and 
needed peace to rebuild his army. This withdrawal enabled Maria 
Theresa to expel the French and Bavarians and even to Fk 
Bavaria. Although neither was officially at war with Louis XV, 2 
how seemed possible for Austria and Britain to concentrate cs : 
France. Maria Theresa wanted to continue the war both to ag j 
enemies and to gain compensation for Silesia in Bavaria or in +s 
Lorraine; Carteret had the less tangible aim of humbling enti hi 
French, freed from the remaining passive influence of Ban y 
death in January 1743, intended to reassert their influence in Germany 
and res d B ian Emperor Charles VII. 

restore their puppet, the Bavaria 


‘ ` i cces- 
Carteret’s visions of repeating the victories at spansh n 
sion War were illusory. These had depended heavily on v a 


Support from the Dutch and most German ee S 
Ow the Republic insisted on neutrality, oh ages Te 
among the German princes, despite British su z : ones 
teret’s neo-Grand Alliance was a pale shadow of the ongin (arr 
1743 George II in person led the so-called aie imagers 4 cig 
man mercenaries, paid for by Britain, to a ee Baid 
French at Dettingen near Frankfurt. Although he ae — 
from Germany, this bane POT Os a bea on France in case 
NaS ollowing 
Prac larat pir war and invaded Hanover. None the less, 


z d Carteret was 

F ved from Germany an 
deter es — cabon allies from Italy as well. In Septem- 
ber e Aon under the threat of withdrawing the subsidies 
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her army needed to survive, to sign the treaty of Worms with Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy. The latter, following the traditions of his house, 
used the Habsburg—Bourbon struggle to extract promises from Maria 
Theresa of more of Milan as well as Piacenza. In return, with British 
cash and Austrian troops, he agreed to co-operate against France, Don 
Charles of Naples and the Spanish troops in Italy. By the end of 1743, 
therefore, through British subsidies and bullying Austria into dis- 
tasteful concessions, Carteret had managed to destroy the predomi- 
nant position in central Europe created by Belle-Isle for France in 
1741. However, the anti-French grouping did not have the muscle to 
force Louis XV to accept this by attacking France herself, In creating 
his alliances Carteret had hardly considered non-European factors and 
did not try seriously to destroy France and Spain at sea or in the col- 
onies, where Britain stood the best chance of success. He did not 
realise, any more than any other government or opposition politician, 


except possibly Pitt the Elder, that ultimately control of the world’s 
trade was at stake. 


and Austria, alt} f eace with 
both. The King himselr napa on though formally at peace 


. “rance. In October 1743 he signed a close dynastic 
p Vat di irae aes (the Second Family Compact); 
t mainly for his Spanish relatives’ benefit. France 
and Spain should co-operate in Italy to conquer Milan, Parma an 


Saxe’ i 
the Rhine onde was helped, and allied attempts to counter it along 
i 7 A he Great’s re-entering the bse 
. August 1744 to begin hi ilesian W2 
17 egin his Second Silesi A 
(1744-45). It was Maria Theresa’s ‘eter her occupation of Bavaria 
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and an alliance with her previous enemy, Saxony, in December 1743, 
which pushed him into a new campaign to weaken Austria and gain 
further guarantees for Silesia. He feared that if the Austrian recovery 
continued, she might in time attack him to recover Silesia. With his 
finances restored and an army now 140,000 strong, he soon took 
Prague and forced the Austrians to evacuate Bavaria. Frederick’s inter- 
vention was a serious blow to Carteret’s anti-French policy: the 
Austrians now had to face a war on two fronts again, although the 
French had no intention of sending an army into central Europe once 
more. Carteret was also disappointed that the Dutch, despite the 
French invasion of the Austrian Netherlands, still refused to enter the 
war. At home his political position was crumbling. His ministerial 
colleagues, Henry Pelham, Pelham’s brother, Newcastle, and Hard- 
wicke, envied his close relations with George II and had to bear the 
burden of guiding his costly and unpopular subsidy policy through 
parliament. It was casy to claim that the British-financed Pragmatic 
Army’ in Germany was defending Hanover and Austria rather than 
British interests: in parliament Pitt the Elder called Carteret the ‘Han- 
Overian troop-master’. Yet it is difficult to see what else could have 
been done. George II was insistent on defending Hanover, and E 
Only a trifling army of her own Britain had to contain France throug 
foreign alliances and troops, which cost money. The imperialist ar 
against Spain, and public enthusiasm for it, had died out on? 
failures in the Caribbean. None the less, in December 174 z e 
had to resign. Newcastle largely took over responsibility for orps 
policy, while Henry Pelham, the leader of the ministry, was at t 
en, i faced wit 
he Pelhamite administration was fa C 
blems as Carteret and tried very similar solutions. They pee ae 
More appreciation of Britain’s imperial initerests, and S n 
to view the war largely in European terms and t! 4 ne sap ee 
Stru e nd intelligible : 
of ye: peg’ from 1744. Saxe’s advances 1n Pa 
brought home the French danger in a form not ERA EY eee 
ae Son King eae sees or i The French deci- 
opened tbee hogi) S E cease at sea reopened the 
ence Oe Porte we on eae Re between Britain and 
Struggle which had been developing in 1/ oe ad tics For còt 
France for overseas supremacy. Yet the importan 


i ’s death French 
temporaries should not be exaggerated. Since Fleury’s 
minten had no more real grasp of the ae eee 
for empire than those in Britain. On both si i o beaa 
Overseas struggle was undertaken hesitantly y on aije 
of resources. None the less, the clash of Ang! A ren w 
now more direct and apparent and provided the main rea 
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continuation of the War of the Austrian Succession beyond 1745. 

In that year the war within Germany came to an end. In January 
the Emperor Charles VII died and Bavarian pretensions with him. An 
Austro-Bavarian peace was quickly signed in the April and soon 
afterwards Maria Theresa’s husband was elected emperor as Francis 
I. Throughout the year the British tried to persuade the new Empress 
to come to terms with Prussia, using the old argument that France 
was her main enemy. Maria Theresa obstinately refused, declaring 
on one occasion she would ‘rather give away my chemise and petti- 
coat than Silesia’. But continual Prussian victories, culminating in the 
occupation of Austria’s ally, Saxony, and the ultimate British threat 
to cut off the vital subsidies forced her to agree to peace. Frederick 
himself desperately wanted this as well. Anxious to rebuild his army 
and refill his war chest, he feared that the Russians, free from war 
with the Swedes since 1743 (see p. 176) and now firmly under Tsar- 
itsa Elizabeth’s control, would attack him to rescue Augustus of Sax- 


ony-Poland. He knew he could expect little help from France and 
none from Bavaria. On C 


therefore concluded the pe 


sia. The treaty, coming after the peace with Bavaria, 

ed the question of the Austrian succession. The war 
ially a conflict between the Bourbon powers 
ainst French hegemony in western 


Ope for compensation for Silesia lay outside Germany, 
a Theresa concentrated all her forces in Italy, the 

ee help leg the Rhine. The British had grown desperate 
a extent of French victories in 1745. Bour- 

On successes in northern Italy but above all in the 
lands, where Marshal Saxe had made remarkable 
at Fontenoy over the paca ie 
£ j wed by the occupation of most of the 
province. This was facili by the wiht of the British regi- 
Jacobite rebellion in Bun SOPS Protecting the Barrier to suppress the 
or in July 1745 the Young Pretender, 
tland and began the ‘Forty-five adven- 
Hanoverian dynasty since its accession 
doves otter co l and Jacobitism died with it, the confi- 
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ever to consider the possibility of harming France seriously outside 
Europe. When the Anglo-French naval conflict broke out in earnest 
in 1745, the British fleets concentrated on protecting the British Isles, 
attacking the French in the Mediterranean, and then disrupting French 
external trade where possible, especially that with the West Indies. 
Neither government expressed much interest in the skirmishes 
between their North American colonists or the agents of their East 
India companies on the Indian subcontinent. However, in 1745 a 
largely colonial force, backed by the Royal Navy, took Cape Breton 
Island with its massive fortress of Louisbourg controlling the St Law- 
rence scaway into French Canada. A harassed British public opinion 
immediately seized on the victory and gave Louisbourg’s retention 
great symbolic importance. 

If national survival had become t 


what had it become for the French n 
desertion had ruined their ambitions for control of Germany? Despite 


her success it is difficult to know what France wanted besides a vague 
yearning for hegemony. In Italy Louis wished to continue the close 
co-operation he had achieved with Philip V and to further the dynastic 
ambitions of Don Philip, the Spanish King’s son and Louis's son-in- 
law. But quarrels with Spain over the territorial settlement made it 
impossible for the Bourbons to capitalise on military victories and 
Savoy's willingness for peace. As to the Southern Netherlands, there 
Were suggestions from some French ministers that their forces ae 
be withdrawn and the area neutralised, so as to reassure the Dutch 
and use them against Britain. Louis, however, although he =a to 
have had no intention of permanent annexation, preferred to fol + 
Saxe’s advice to achieve complete military conquest, and the bulk o 

French forces operated there till the end of the war. 


he motive for the war in Britain, 
ow that Bavarian and Prussian 


THE PEACE OF ALX-LA-CHAPELLE, 1748 


ja i i e en 
The conclusion of peace with Prussia 1n 1745 did m res tterna 
of the war for Austria. The direction of French military ¢xp 


obliged them to defend their own possessions 1m Italy and in me aa 

erlands. Although they increasingly considered the latter a bu ae 
its loss would have been a further blow to Hab harg a trend 
offered the possibility of territorial compensation fort e on tee 
and the greater part of Austria’s troops was concenti > or a 
sula. By late 1746 her forces and those of Savoy, oth heavily 


sidised by Britain had expelled most of the arpa anon 
5 i ia Theresa was now begi 

troops from the north. However, Mar eresa i r 

w believe the monarchy needed peace to begin wide-ranging domestic 
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reforms. The Austrians, moreover, increasingly felt they were 
becoming British mercenaries in an Anglo-French war. In fact, as 
paymasters of Austria and Spain, the decision for war or peace did 
largely rest with the two western powers. 

By 1746 Louis XV personally wanted peace despite difficulties over 
satisfying his Spanish relatives and Saxe’s argument that once all the 
Austrian Netherlands were conquered France could dictate terms. 
However, indirect French moves for peace were wrecked by British 


of the Jacobites by Cumberland at Culloden in April 1746, success in 
Italy and the death of Philip V of S 


fferences with Britain, and Fer- 
Italy for his Farnese half-brother 
pain. 

the French East India Company 
advance in the Low Countries coul 
ch troops had reached the Dutch bor- 
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Britain £43 million, of which £30 million was added to the National 
Debt. With the land tax at 4s in the pound, alarmists in the govern- 
ment raised the cry of national bankruptcy. Early in 1748, therefore, 
talks between the Maritime Powers and France began in earnest at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). 

Saxe’s spectacular victories should have given France a strong bar- 
gaining position, but Louis XV and the country as a whole, which 
had suffered a food crisis in 1747, were as anxious for peace as the 
British. There were also straws in the wind for what was to happen 
in the next war, but they were signs which the British in their scram- 
ble for peace failed to grasp. During 1747 the French finance minister, 
Machault, had pleaded for an end to the struggle because the financial 
System was collapsing. The cause, besides the inbuilt weaknesses of 
the system, was the dramatic decline in customs’ receipts as French 
foreign trade dried up. Initially the naval war had hardly affected 
French commerce: Canada was bottled up, but contact was main- 
tained with the West Indies, while neutral Dutch ships still entered 
French ports. However, by 1747 British naval victories, and an effec- 
tive blockade of the French coast, radically altered the situation. The 
Newfoundland fisheries were cut off and there were justified fears that 
the priceless sugar islands would fall into British hands. On the other 
hand British trade, which had declined after 1739, was now recover- 
ing and perhaps even expanding, as the navy achieved increasing hea 
trol of trade routes. Versailles assumed Britain could continue the 
war indefinitely at sea despite her defeats on land. The orp 
of the Netherlands and the conquest of the Dutch Republie har y 
Seemed grounds for prolonging a struggle which was cripping 
France’s economy. 

In their haste for peace nebe France n 
Of their strength in different spheres to pro ; 
Although Les wished to et Don Philip, he wanted een = 
himself. An overriding concern about the financial situation i = 
to raise the British blockade made him agree to return the Netherlands 

i an itai ed a similar urgency for peace 
Without compensation. Britain showed 4 eai her kom 
and felt the preliminaries, signed in April 1748, ha a resi 
ruin. Both Austria, who had tried in vain to interest “te ee i 
Separate negotiations, and Spain had to fall in ie ges ; “ ne y 
masters and the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was sig 
October 1748. i , j 

This treaty confirmed the territorial status quo in mana 
the Netherlands were restored to Austria and the Dutch allo ac 
as impote stodians of the Barrier fortresses. Madras and Louis- 

sa nd France, the French once again 


itain a 
ourg were exchanged by Britain ach s i 
expelled the ates guaranteed the Protestant succession and agreed 


to destroy Dunkirk’s sea defences. As neither power wished h offend 
him, Frederick’s possession of Silesia was guaranteed. A similar guar- 


or Britain took advantage 
long the negotiations. 
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antee was given to Maria Theresa for her remaining lands, but she 
had to cede Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip and yet more of Milan 
to Savoy. The main territorial changes in a European treaty had 
applied yet again to Italy, but the peninsula now ceased to be a source 
of conflict among the powers until the Revolutionary Wars. Elizabeth 
Farnese’s family ambitions had been handsomely satisfied and her 
direct influence disappeared in Spain, which no longer had any ter- 
ritorial ambitions in Italy after the death of Philip V. Austria similarly, 
although retaining Tuscany and most of Milan, abandoned her half- 
century attempt to dominate the area, and instead became absorbed 
in central Europe. In 1752 Spain and Austria reached a final settlement 
over Italy by the treaty of Aranjuez. France, which had largely inter- 
vened in Italy because of her relationship with the Spaniards, was un- 
interested in expansion there. The end of great-power conflict over 
Italy robbed Savoy of any further chance for her recent expansion 
which had fed on Habsburg—Bourbon rivalry. Unlike in Prussia her 
rulers lacked the confidence to strike out on their own.* 

The settlement at Aix-la-Chapelle ignored the disputes which had 
caused the Anglo-Spanish War in 1739. Both British and Spanish gov- 
ernments had been reticent in the negotiations as they wished to con- 
ciliate each other. Moreover, their rivalry had been dwarfed by that 
which had now erupted between Britain and France and which had 
been by no means settled. The outcome of this conflict was vital to 
the economic development of both powers. If Britain had not ulti- 
mately succeeded in holding on to and expanding her overseas mar- 
ree particularly in the New World, her great economic advance 
mae the cighteenth century would have been severely curtailed. Yet 

ministers were far slower to realise the economic significance 

of the mid-century conflicts than public opinion, some members of 
parliament, government agents in the colonies and the colonists them- 
a pai similarly failed to grasp the extent of British success and 
E os en ne al struggle at the close of the Austrian 
ater T € Pelhamite ministry’s priorities remained the 
nment of France in Europe, the defence of the British Isles and 
strategically sensitive areas on the Continent. Trade and colonisation 
could be left to individual initiative. In their eyes Louisbourg was not 
so much exchanged for Madras as for the Austrian Netherlands. Cer- 
tainly they had grounds enough to worry about Britain’s future role 
in Europe, given France’s military successes and the disarray of the 
UENS by Britain to contain her. The Dutch had proved ust- 
a Reem with Austria had become increasingly 
ing new would have to be worked out to replace oF 


* 
The duke of Savoy was now beginning to be generally known by his correct title 


of king of Sardinia. Although he had b i í ; is gains 
in 1748 were limited to moë of fea Promised Piacenza as well in 1743, his gai" 
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complement the moribund Grand Alliance to defend Britain, the 
Netherlands and Hanover. 

France was in a similar paradoxical positon. Saxe’s military vic- 
tories had overshadowed those of Frederick the Great, while the anti- 
French coalition had achieved none of the success of previous ones 
and had ended the war in a shambles. At Aix-la-Chapelle an Austrian 
minister had declared: ‘France has achieved her great aim, the humil- 
iation of the house of Austria.’ The truncated state of the Habsburg 
monarchy seemed to confirm this. Yet France had no tangible terri- 
torial gains from the war and puzzled Parisians coined the phrase, 
‘bête comme la paix’ — ‘stupid as the peace’. What had begun as a bid 
for hegemony in western Europe in the style of Louis XIV had proved 
beyond French resources, while even the later more modest attempt 
at expansion had had to be abandoned because of the collapse of trade 
and finances. The objectives of French foreign policy needed to be rc- 
examined, particularly as her own alliances with Spain and Prussia 
Were unsettled. With decisive leadership and realistic objectives, 
France could look forward to future success. Although less powerful 


act as a great power. To 
army and of the administration a j 
was undertaken in the late 1740s and early 1750s. 
which had proved so effective in P 

aria Theresa's ministers tried to trans ri 
More centralised and stronger state. Externally, a andi semis 

Ustria were to be concentrated on recovering, Si prio ana ee nng 
è dominant position in Germany. The Sy arma Maria Ther- 
With France were to fade into the background. cahich seemed worth 


esa’s ily had regained the Imperial crown, sabe Gh, (elie 
S family had regained sich was still felt to go with it, the 


havi ecause e prestige W : i i 
‘ ee eee the Rhine barrier all France and 
Fegaining lands lost to her, was finally — sot Mesa i 
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recruited from outside the country and from the least sapien 
ments of Prussian society, it was trained to perfection an rors 
became the model for other European armies. Ultimately, oe oe 
Silesia and Frederick’s own survival rested on these troops. are na 
tional treaties might guarantee his conquest to him, but it cou ti 
snatched away just as cynically as he had seized it: his ao. ae 
now set the pattern for international morality. However, Fre ae 
himself judged the European situation was not ripe for further pat 
sian expansion; he also laboured under the disadvantage pita ad 
really trusted him. But all had to take notice of Prussia which 2 
become Austria’s equal in Germany and a major force ir European 
diplomacy through his political astuteness and military ability. Sera z 
dled across the north-German plain between the Oder and Elbe, Pru A 
sia’s consent would be needed for any changes in Poland E j 
Germany. The future of Germany, however, should not be seen solely 
in terms of Austro-Prussian rivalry. France still had plenty of Seopa 
if she wanted, to follow her traditional policy of trying to make the 
German states, including Prussia herself, her satellites. Britain was 
also involved in German politics because of Hanover which had to 
be protected from French retaliation or Prussian expansion. Finally, 
German affairs were of increasing concern to Russia. eee 
Russia had kept in the wings throughout the past war, at time 
apparently about to intervene on the Austro-British side but phan 
drawing back because of her domestic troubles. Her expansionism an ; 
solidarity with Austria, so evident in the 1730s, had collapsed amids 
the chaos following Anna’s death (1740). In 1741 a Swedish attack on 
Russia had coincided with the successful coup against the child Tsar 
Ivan VI by Peter the Great’s daughter, Elizabeth, who had Rane 
Swedish support. Once on the throne, however, the new Tsaritsa w 
turned against her foreign friends and at the treaty of Åbo (1743) t i 
yicld more of Finland to act i 
g. Elizabeth now moved gra a 
ence of her chancellor, Bestuzhev, to a ee, 
trian and British stance. Although Frederick II had not challenge? 
Russian influence in Poland, his temporary occupation of Anen 
of Poland’s Saxon electorate (1745) was deeply resented. Prussia > 
sias Sence as a strong power in north Germany might challenge Rus 


: : : er 
sia’s control of the eastern Baltic and would prove a barrier to furth 
expansion westwards. 


In 1746 Russia ren 
a decidedly anti-Pry 


secret article, to hel 
either Saxony or A 
the basis of a growi 
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erick himself. Complementary to it in Bestuzhev’s system, was an 
alliance concluded with Britain in December 1747, one which George 
I's Hanoverian ministers had actively encouraged to protect Hanover 
from possible Prussian attack. In 1747, however, the main purpose 
in British eyes was to use Russia as a convenient source of mercen- 
artes to save the Dutch from France, and the following January 30,000 
Russians set out for the Republic in return for a £500,000 subsidy. The 
march of the Russians was an added incentive for France to make 
Peace, and in the event they got no further than Poland. The menace 
of Russia in the background had made both Prussia and France uneasy 
during the war: now with Elizabeth securely in power, Russia was to 
play a far more telling, and often decisive, role in Europe. 


THE UNOFFICIAL ANGLO-FRENCH WAR IN 
AMERICA, 1748-1755 


Europe enjoyed less than a decade of peace after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle before being plunged into another general conflict — the 
Seven Years War — the last war before the wars of the French Rev- 
olution to involve all the major powers. Although the peace was little 
More than a truce between Britain and France, particularly in the col- 
Onies, in a similar way Austria and Prussia were unreconciled. Yet the 
new conflict was more than a continuation of the earlier one, espe- 
cially with the intervention of Russia. The European system was now 
becoming one of five major states with competing interests. No 
Power dominated as France had in the 1730s or Britain in the years 
after Utrecht. The rise of Prussia and the re-entry of Russia as a major 
Protagonist forced statesmen to consider central and east European 
issues far more, and much of the diplomatic initiative after 1748 was 
to be taken by Austria and Russia. On the other hand, Spain and the 
Dutch Republic had now clearly left the ranks of the major powers 
and were to show a justifiable passivity. A eee 
Ferdinand VI of Spain was uninterested in foreign affairs; his min- 
ister, Carvajal, intended to use détentes with Portugal, Britain ana 
Austria to give Spain the chance to concentrate on her domestic an 
colonial economy and become independent of both Britain and 
France. He settled differences with Austria in Italy (treaty of Aranjuez, 
1752) and worked for a compromise with Britain. No more was said 
about Minorca and Gibraltar, and Carvajal hoped that the withdrawal 
of the guarda-costas and buying out the South Sea Company s rights 
for £100,000 in 1750, together with the confirmation of trading 
concessions with European Spain, would persuade the British to end 
their smuggling with Spanish America. The attitude of the new Span- 
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ish King was very similar to that of the Dutch, who also wanted to 
concentrate on their commercial interests and ignore European quar- 
rels. Their army was too run down to contemplate war and it was 
now clear that neither Britain nor Austria could defend the Nether- 
lands. Badly shaken by Saxe’s victories, they were determined to con- 
ciliate France. i 
Anglo-French rivalry remained and was apparent to all after 1748, 
and it was to trigger off the actual renewal of war between the powers. 
Yet the two governments themselves had no wish for further war 
within or outside Europe. Louis XV’s government still largely drifted 
without firm direction, but it intended to keep the peace and concen- 
trated, under Maurepas and then (after 1754) Machault, on rebuilding 
the navy to put it on a par with Britain's. The loss of nearly half the 
merchant fleet in the last struggle made what public opinion there was 
non-imperialist and convinced that peace was preferable to war. 
France was also beset by domestic problems because of the revival of 
the Jansenist religious controversy and quarrels between the crown 


and the privileged orders over attempts to reshape the taxation sys- 
tem. 


In London the Pelhamite ministry showed more unity of purpose 


and had a large majority in parliament, but it was equally pacific. 
While Newcastle largely directed forcign policy, the dominant influ- 
ence until 1754 was his brother Henry Pelham at the Treasury. In the 
Walpole tradition Pelham believed war hampered trade, and he 
wanted to keep the land tax low and avoid adding to the National 
Debt Consequently, expenditure on the navy and army was cut, and 
he and parliament firmly opposed further foreign subsidies. Both 
would have liked to ignore Europe, but Britain could no longer afford 


to adopt the same detached and balancing attitude of the 1730s. Britain 


was directly involved in continental affairs because of the overt rivalry 
with France and the 


Potential French threat to the Southern Nether- 
lands and that of France and Prussia to Hanover. Outside Europe the 
extent to which the British, as well as the French, government could 
- George II’s ministers also had to contend 
with a volatile public opinion and parliamentary opposition. , 

iti ests clashed outside Europe in India, the 
Caribbean and North America. Although the other areas helped 
increase the general tension, only North America was to be a major 


cause of the Seven Years War. The volume of trade with the whole 
Far East was very small: the 


re the most important overseas ae 
for both powers. Hundreds of ships sailed back and forth across the 
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Atlantic every year. A fifth of all France’s external trade was with the 
West Indies. Although it made mercantilist sense to seize one 
another’s islands and plantations, both governments showed them- 
selves equally keen to avoid a clash. In effect, conflict in the Caribbean 
depended on their willingness to commit their navies, and before 1755 
neither was prepared to do so. While control of the West Indies would 
be the most valuable prize in any struggle, it was not itself a motive 
for the coming war. 

In North America, by contrast, a direct confrontation between the 
colonists was to drag their unwilling home governments into war. 
There the population of the English colonies had leapt sevenfold over 
the past half-century to about 2 million. Hungry for new land to set- 
tle, the colonists pressed relentlessly westwards. Unfortunately, as 
they crossed the Allegheny Mountains towards the Great Lakes they 
came up against the French. Although there were probably only 
60,000 Europeans in French Canada and even less in the newer colony 
of Louisiana, they were more rigidly controlled by their governors. 
The latter were working to link together the two colonies with a chain 
Of fortresses and alliances with Red Indian tribes to stem the westward 
tide of the British. They had decided advantages in the struggle with 
the British colonists which came to a head in the 1750s. The Indians 
Preferred to co-operate with the French Canadians, who were largely 
trappers and hunters, rather than with the British who wanted their 
land to farm. The French had an efficient and centralised military 
Organisation unlike the squabbling British colonists, and Louis a s 
SOovernment was willing to send out substantial numbers of regular 
troops. Versailles recognised that the population of Canada was too 
Small to defend itself, and that a large garrison was needed, because 
the British navy could always cut off the supply of reinforcements n 
Wartime. Although Canada with its skins and furs aae ni 
economic importance compared with the Newfoun S ei 

anks, or the tropical agriculture of Louisiana and the West In E 
France looked on the defence of its oldest colony as a mney 
hational prestige and was determined not to leave i colonists in the 
lurch. None the less, although Louis’s agents in Canada were paning 
a forward policy and the number of French troops there was being 


steadily increased, Louis XV himself continued to try to conciliate 

Britai iti made France’s position a very pre- 
in. ] supremacy | y pre 

ARRA A ith continual provocation in 


carious one, and to the end she put up with \ 
Order to avoid outright war. It was the British who abandoned con- 


Ciliation first . 
The American colonies were of considerable economic value for 


Britain. The southern ones exported semi-tropical goods like tobacco 
and cotton, while the north was being seen as an alternative to the 
Baltic for naval stores. Both absorbed British exports and supplied 
the West Indies with essentials. None the less, George II’s ministers 
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in London flinched from a conflict in America. It was really despite 
themselves — because of lack of a firm and properly thought-out central 
policy and weak control of their colonists — that they became 
enmeshed in a colonial struggle which led to a direct Anglo-French 
war. Unlike in India neither government could simply instruct its 
trading company to stop fighting. In North America large groups of 
British and French were directly involved in what they believed was 
a life-and-death struggle. Once the British colonists came to blows 
with what proved a far more formidable French military power, the 
Pelhamite government could not abandon them, subject as it was to 
pressure from within parliament and outside. 

The centre of the American conflict was in the northernmost 
reaches of the Ohio valley. There, near modern Pittsburgh, the French 
built Fort Duquesne in 1753 in a determined effort to block further 
migration westwards by the British colonists. This led to skirmishes 
with those from Virginia in 1753-54 in which the French and their 
Indian allies scored easy victories. These showed that only regular 
British troops could challenge the French and deny them control of 
all the lands stretching south as far as Georgia and Louisiana. The 
British government, no more imperialist than Versailles and as keen 
on peace and retrenchment, had to decide whether to abandon its tacit 
understanding with the French to prevent an escalation into open 
warfare. 

In March 1754 the resolutely pacific Henry Pelham died: the Duke 
of Newcastle, who retained control of foreign policy, now headed the 
ministry. He proved timid in the face of rising demands for concrete 
help for the colonists and a tougher stand against France. These came 
from George II and his son, the commander-in-chief Cumberland, 
and from ambitious politicians such as Pitt and Henry Fox. Although 
political Opportunism was involved, there was also genuine awareness 
of the real issues of empire and trade and concern that France’s greater 
natural resources and home population would prove decisive unless 
Britain took immediate advantage of her naval supremacy. Respond- 
ing to this pressure, Newcastle was drawn relentlessly into actions 
which made it impossible to back down. 

Early in 1755 British regulars were shipped to America under Brad- 
dock to counter the steady build-up of French troops and with orders 
to seize French forts in the Ohio valley. The French response was tO 
try to augment their Canadian garrison. Fearing that the French with 
a standing army ten times that of Britain would soon achieve tota 
military supremacy, the British government ordered Boscawen an 
his squadron to prevent ships carrying French reinforcements fro™ 
entering the St Lawrence. Evidently George II’s government hope 
for a brief colonial war in which Canada would be blockaded, Brad- 
dock take the Ohio forts and Versailles be forced to agree to a dip- 
lomatic settlement, Unfortunately, most of the French troopships 
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— an the slip in June 1755, while the next month Brad- 
tl cana was sped: out near Fort Duquesne. Versailles still 
a of aa its efforts at naval rebuilding were incom- 
P ie est ad some 70 ships as against possibly 100 compa- 
EA nee ener But Newcastle s ministry kept up the pressure 
ee the inevitable demands from public opinion and their par- 
Rewer ae To intimidate France by ruining her overseas trade, 
ships ae ered the seizure of French merchantmen. Although 300 
Be era = captured by the end of 1755, the French did not retal- 
by a s or compensation. Britain refused and formally declared 
7 in May 1756 to the delight of the colonists and the war party i 
ondon. ee 


THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION 


French relations in 1755 was the 
wers and a war crisis on 
ver, because of actual 


ee zapin deterioration in Anglo- 
the e ora realignment of the European po 

1e Continent. This could only happen, howe 
differences among these powers, particularly the implacable hatred of 
Austria and Russia for Prussia. This factor, together with Britain’s 
continuing search for European allies to protect Hanover and the 
Southern Netherlands, changed the alliance system, which had sur- 
vived the Austrian Succession War in a tattered form, into an essen- 
tially different one. This change was radical enough to have been 
called the ‘Diplomatic Revolution’. 

In the making of this revolution France played a largely passive 
role and in the process the threat of French hegemony, still a real 
Menace in the 1730s and 1740s, became one which really worried only 
the British. Louis XV and his mistress, Madame de Pompadour, 
clearly wanted peace, but they placed their confidence in no particular 
minister so that diplomacy in practice lacked purpose. Their most 
Important alliance of recent years, the Family Compact with Spain, 
had collapsed. The one with Prussia surv 


x ived rather tenuously, Berlin 
instead of Munich becoming the focus of Bourbon influence in Ger- 
many. Contacts were also maintained 


q with other German, the Scan- 
dinavian and Turkish courts, but no consci 


ous attempt was made to 
weld this network of relationships into a strong pro-French bloc, 


which could be used against Austria or Britain to preserve peace or 
msclf devoted a surprising 


allow French expansion. Yet Louis him c 
amount of time to diplomacy, directing his own ‘king’s secret’ (secret 


du roi), which bypassed the secretary of state for foreign affairs and 
official channels. Secret diplomacy conducted by the ruler had been 
a recurrent theme from the Regent Orleans’s time. To some extent 
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this was an effect of the increasing importance of ministers and the 
decline in that of the monarch in the formulation of policy since the 
last years of Louis XIV’s reign. In Louis XV’s case it had really begun 
from 1743 when he started to discuss foreign policy privately with 
his cousin, Prince Conti. He hoped to have him elected next king of 
Poland and, in secret, instructed French diplomatic agents to further 
this. By 1752 his ambassador at Warsaw, Broglie, was at the centre 
of a web of correspondence between Louis and his diplomats. By now 
the aims of the ‘king’s secret’ had gone beyond Conti's candidature 
to resurrecting the seventeenth century eastern barrier of Sweden, 
Poland and Turkey to check Russia as well as Austria. Its aims were 
not incompatible with France’s real interests, given Russia’s leanings 
to Britain and Austria since 1746. It might therefore have been more 
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junior member of the conference, which agreed at these meetings that 
Prussia had now become a greater menace than even France and the 
Turks. There was general agreement with Kaunitz’s own description 
of Frederick II as their ‘greatest, most dangerous and most irrecon- 
cilable enemy’ and his insistence that the recovery of Silesia should 
be their chief aim. However, the other ministers saw no way that 
French hostility could be ended. Fearing further French attack and 
nervous of French strength, they concluded the old association with 
the Maritime Powers had to be kept up despite its drawbacks. Kaunitz 
accepted they had to keep Britain friendly, or at least neutral, but 
emphasised that the British would never help against Frederick and 
claimed they were neither the ‘guardian of the dynasty’ nor Austria’s 
‘natural ally’: only Russia could be this because of their common 
Turkish enemy. He therefore suggested the Habsburgs should base 
their policies on Russian friendship and try to accommodate with 
France, weaning her away from Frederick. Louis XV’s neutrality and 
even his active alliance against Prussia should be bought by offers of 
territory in the Southern Netherlands or Italy for his son-in-law, Don 
Philip, the new Duke of Parma. 

This bold plan appealed to Maria Theresa herself: it offered her the 
Means to recover Silesia. But as her immediate concern had to be 
Peace, she decided for the present to hold to the alliance with Britain 
as well as with Russia: to renounce the former prematurely would 
leave Austria dangerously isolated and lacking the subsidies she and 
Russia would need if war came. None the less, Maria Theresa was 
willing to test out his ideas and, despite her husband Francis Stephen s 
hostility towards France because of his loss of Lorraine, she tried to 
appease Louis XV and sent Kaunitz himself to Versailles as minister 
in 1750. Here he soon discovered the King’s liking for secret diplo- 
macy and desire for peace, but his mission proved a failure: the court 
and most ministers were hostile and wanted to retain the link with 
Prussia, When he was recalled to direct the Empress’s foreign policy 
as chancellor from 1753, he accepted he would have to shelve his plan 
and be patient, although he seems to have become rather pessimistic 
about the chances of success. However, over the following two years 
his patience was rewarded, because the worsening relations between 
Britain and France in America and the obvious danger of war from 
1755 allowed a dramatic change in the existing alliance systems. _ 

The real, but unwitting, instigator of the change was not ree 
who wanted it, but the Duke of Newcastle, who did not. Much 
against his will Newcastle, whose interests lay in Europe a ers 
Was being dragged into a colonial conflict with France. Although he 
did not want war with her, he believed this to be inevitable, and in 
the years after Aix-la-Chapelle he worked continuously to find con- 
tinental allies against France and Prussia. He realised Britain’s vul- 
nerability to a direct attack from France — the success of the Young 
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Pretender in 1745 was a dreadful warning of what à e meni 
force could do — and the need to defend the Austrian Netherlan t ne 
Hanover, where Britain had direct interests. Both ean cou Ne 
occupied by France and held hostage to force the return a Fi pen 
made in a colonial war. Although the Southern Nether an pfs 
clearly the most vulnerable and important because of their pros a 
Hanover was not without economic or strategic value. Howev a n 
main factor here was George II’s personal interest. The King an a 
Hanoverian ministers feared a Prussian as much as a French atta i7 
either for Frederick’s own gain or to help his French ally. They es 
convinced that only Russian power could restrain him, and pee i 
they had urged Newcastle to pay Elizabeth to station forces on sit 
sia’s borders to intimidate Frederick. But Elizabeth's price was = 
high, and while Henry Pelham lived it would not be paid. Given o 
financial constraints on Newcastle’s policy and Prussia’s Pan 
tentative British moves in her direction and her clear preference bt 
friendship with France, he had to look for most of the years anion “oe 
towards the powers where tradition and common interest coul ae 
expected to have most appeal, that is to the ‘Old System’ of the Du ‘a 
and Austria, reinforced by some German states and, perhaps, Russia. 
This in any case fitted in with the Duke’s own preferences. Ay 
Unfortunately the ‘Old System’ was almost played out. INeweas j 
mistook the Dutch for the power they had been fifty years before, F 
well as ignoring their desperate wish for neutrality. Similarly, he ha 
no idea that Maria Theresa was feeling her way towards abandonne 
the British alliance, and he tried in a rather ham-fisted way from Ka 
to bribe the German electors to elect her son Joseph as king of the 
Romans, which would allow him automatically to become empe 
at his father’s death. Newcastle hoped at the same time to rec i 
electors for a coalition against France and Prussia. But by 1752 he Sa ; 
to abandon the scheme because Henry Pelham refused to let him mee 
the soaring costs, ; 
Maria Theresa herself had not liked the scheme as it Shei 
outside interference in the Empire. When Kaunitz became chancello 
(1753) he was willing to maint 1 a9 
ing that friendship was of some value. But he was determined th 
€ way of a future accommodation with Jag 
at the connection with Britain should cater oh 
nst Prussia rather than Britain’s against France: 


nger serve essentially British interests by defend- 
ing the Southern Netherlands and acti i i 
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and France. But the Russians continued to ask too much, and these 
negotiations dragged on inconclusively from 1753 to 1755. 

The relations between the powers began to take more definite 
shape in 1755, and the period of indecision after 1748 came to an end. 
The imminent outbreak of war between Britain and France forced the 
other powers to decide what they would do. Having resolved to act 
firmly in America by the dispatch of Braddock and Boscawen (see 
pp. 180-81), the British were desperate for definite continental sup- 
port in case France compensated for her weakness at sea by invading 
the Southern Netherlands and Hanover, or by asking Prussia to attack 
the latter for her. Both areas might be used as bargaining counters or 
even bases for invading Britain herself. 

British appeals to Austria faced Kaunitz with both a dangerous sit- 
uation and an opportunity. Austria might all too easily be drawn into 
a war to protect Britain and revert to the dependent relationship of 
the 1740s. Kaunitz’s plans for a shake-up of the European alliance sys- 
tems and a coalition against Frederick would be stillborn. He therefore 
refused even to defend Austria’s own province of the Southern Nether- 
lands, insisting it was an Anglo-Dutch problem — as it was — and 
urged Britain to make arrangements herself to protect it and Hanover 
by subsidy treaties with the German states and Russia. At the same 
time he was determined Austria herself should not go to war with 
France who posed no threat to her now, but instead should accom- 
modate with Louis XV and try eventually to persuade him to co- 
Operate against Prussia. However, while Louis could be expected to 
welcome accommodation and the neutralisation of Austria, he would 
be even less likely than Britain to countenance or help an attack on 
Prussia to regain Silesia. Kaunitz had set himself an apparently impos- 
sible task, but he was convinced it was essential: although he could 
depend on Russian support, since Elizabeth was growing increasingly 
hostile to Frederick, he felt French help as well would be necessary 
to destroy him. . ful 

In the Austrian conference in June 1755 Kaunitz proposed a carefu. 
approach, so as not to frighten off the French, by first otee them 
Austrian neutrality during the coming Anglo-French War. E 
should then try to persuade France to join an alliance with her, ae 
and the other Bourbon monarchies. The proposal was to be a e 
with offers to support Conti’s election in Poland, the nee z 
emburg to Don Philip in return for Parma and ees = <a 
garrisoning Ostend and Nieuport during war with Britain. id a 
not to be mentioned yet. By late August 1755 Kaunitz cou — 
the young Austrian minister in Versailles, Starhemberg, to exploit 
Louis’s weakness for secret diplomacy by trying an unofficial 
approach. Starhemberg was to do so through Madame de Pompa- 
dour, whom Kaunitz had cultivated during his own embassy. 
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Louis responded: he was personally attracted to deg epee 
other major Catholic power and admired Maria Theresa, ~ eee l 
time he disliked Protestant Prussia’s agnostic ruler, who so aa 
ally affronted him by assuming he was his equal and by i f ie 
remarks about his mistress. A simple rapprochement = eee 
France herself clear advantages: the standing threat from ee a cal 
burgs in the Netherlands, Germany and Italy would be mi il ig 
Britain robbed of her traditional ally and the cornerstone cia 
previous anti-Bourbon coalitions, Agreement seemed to otie ie 
Louis wanted most: peace in Europe. Even so, Starhemberg’s ae 
during the autumn with a protégé of Madame de Pompadour, me 
Abbé de Bernis, achieved little. Louis was probably too timid to p i 
for agreement against the known anu-Austrian feelings of an 
his ministers, who had been kept out of the negotiations. Moreo ty 
there was an understandable nervousness about falling between tv z 
stools and offending Frederick just as war seemed about to break Ean 
between Britain and France. But for mistakes made by ee ae 
by Prussia the Franco-Austrian rapprochement might never have hap 

ened. ns 
5 By summer 1755 it was clear in London that Austria would pehe 
defend her own Southern Netherlands nor help Britain against hanee. 
All efforts to raise a sizeable mercenary army from the German sta A 
had also failed. Unaware of Starhemberg’s talks, Newcastle SR 
Austria would eventually return to the fold but realised he had to ane 
other immediate measures. He pursued vigorously the subsidy neg si 
tiations with Russia and, for the first time, began a serious an ee 
to gain Frederick. Both Powers responded, especially Russia an aA 
importance in the background to the Seven Years War was oe 
Bestuzhev, the Tsaritsa Elizabeth’s chancellor, intended both fe 
destroy Prussia and contain France. Already enjoying close tanon 
with Austria, he wanted similar ones with Britain. He saw her Le oy 
essentially as a Provider of subsidies and as a power sharing the at 
hostility he felt towards France as well as towards Prussia. In a 
relations between Russia and France had been very poor since Aix- fir 
Chapelle, when Louis had insisted on excluding Russia from the TA 
negotiations. Their respective ministers had competed at Stockho i 
Warsaw and Constantinople, and one purpose of the ‘king’s pe 
according to Broglie, was to push Russia back ‘into her vast ets’ > 
Yet there was a pro-French party in the St Petersburg court le : Z 
Bestuzhev’s enemy, the vice-chancellor Vorontsov, while the sane 
had some affection for France. What all Parties at St Petersburg agree 
on was hostility towards Prussia, ae te 

Elizabeth herself had been nettled by the reports of Frederick's ie 
less jokes about her weakness for strong drink and strong men. Be 
tuzhev was obsessed by loathing for Prussia: he believed she i 
assumed the role played by Sweden in the seventeenth century and 
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backed by French power, was barring Russia from her rightful posi- 
tion of hegemony in eastern Europe. He wanted to partition Prussia 
with Austrian and Saxon—Polish help and reduce the rump state to 
the Russian satellite she had been under Peter the Great. Silesia would 
be returned to Austria and East Prussia ceded to Poland, who would 
give Russia Courland and all lands east of the Dvina and Dnieper. 
This fitted in well with Kaunitz’s own plans, but until 1755 he had 
tried to restrain Bestuzhev. Aware of both Austrian and Russian 
financial weakness, he was convinced they must first secure French 
help and subsidies or at least neutrality. As a second best they would 
have to be sure of British help. Bestuzhev, with his fear of France, 
preferred the latter and until 1755 had hoped for British money to 
maintain a permanent force for use against Prussia. i 

By summer 1755 Bestuzhev’s hopes appeared to have been realised. 
A harassed British government, faced by the prospect of the colonial 
and naval struggle spreading to Europe and feeling abandoned by 
Austria, accepted it must pay what Newcastle called Russia’s ‘very 
Monstrous’ price. In September 1755 a convention was agreed — it 
Was never in fact ratified — promising mutual help in case of attack 
and providing for an annual British subsidy of £100,000 for the 
upkeep of 50 Russian galleys and 50,000 troops in Livonia. If these 
troops were actually deployed to help George II, a further £40,000 a 
year would be paid. Bestuzhev was to receive £10,000 for himself. 
However, while he intended the agreement to be the first step towards 
attacking Prussia, the British considered it in purely defensive terms: 
if France or Prussia attacked Hanover the Russians would come to the 
aid of the electorate. j 

The British not only intended that thei 
should deter Frederick from attacking Hanover but also, equally 
important, that it should frighten him into agreement with Britain. 
During the summer of 1755 Newcastle had become convinced the 
latter was essential because of Austria’s refusal to help: agreement with 
Frederick would safeguard Hanover and Germany and might allow 
Britain to limit the war with France to one overseas. It would also 
make it unnecessary to activate the additional and egpepsivo can of 
the Anglo-Russian convention, one which was bound to evoke Po: 
criticism from those in parliament who were against foreign subsi- 
dies. This reasoning of course ignored Russia s designs against Prussia 
and assumed, as usual, that European politics could be shaped to suit 


Britain’s needs. : a 
Frederick responded to the Anglo-Russian agreement precisely as 
roughout the early 1750s the Prussian King 


Newcastle had hoped. Th : 1 Ki 
had considered friendship with France essential and natural. Believing 
that permanent Bourbon-Habsburg rivalry meant he could always 


depend on her and that the French alliance would always be there for 
the taking, he had written in his Political Testament in 1752: ‘Silesia 


r convention with Russia 
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and Lorraine are two sisters, Prussia having married the eae 
France the younger. This marriage forces them so ne t note 
policy.’ Consequently, he had never seriously ae ped n atl 
with Britain, and in fact relations had been very bad awit co! om 
exacerbated by a series of minor, but acrimonious, fee id 
Hanoverian Elector-King had often seemed a greater threat to a tats 
erick in the Empire than Austria, and for his part George ee 
Hanoverian ministers were openly hostile. Yet fundamentally tone a 
ferences between Britain and Prussia amounted to little more A 
their association with the main enemies of the other, with Austria 4 
sia and with France. oe 

“> 1755 Frederick began to revise his views as he saw ag = 
France clashing more fiercely in the colonics. He feared c E 
involved in a war for France’s sake and not his own. At the same tit 
he had no doubt that Austria and Russia — together with akon 
which was now effectively their satellite — were determined to neat 
him as soon as they could. While confident against Austria, oe ie 
haunted by the menace of Russia whose limitless manpower fe hat 
been deployed against him in the last war. It also now sceme si 
the British in their search for help against France and Prussia ee 
being forced into subsidising his enemies. Even if Austria and Rus = 
did not attack him, there was the danger France would drag him in A 
her war with Britain and then into a wider conflict with a 
Austro-Russian friends. He would have to bear the brunt of the a = 
ing against the latter while France concentrated on her own bor AS 
and overseas. All Frederick's fears seemed to be borne out by age 
negotiations in St Petersburg and her agreement of September i = 
However, Newcastle had already offered him a possible escape rou 
by opening simultaneous negotiations with him. i alise 

The British Proposed an Anglo-Prussian convention to neutra 
Germany: this would safeguard Hanover by removing the mer 
threat from Prussia and France and might possibly preserve peace ble 
the Continent. (Although the rise of Prussia offered Britain a ie 
alternative to Austria as an ally against France, the Duke of Mener 
still wanted to maintain the traditional relationship with Ausmas i 
even hoped eventually to reconcile Prussia to it.) For his part Freden 
Was receptive, as the British treaty offered him a way of yen ae 
the hostile coalition gathering round him. He was also convinced oe 
the Russians in their greed for British gold would follow any oe 
from London and would abandon their hostility towards him at fo 
castle's bidding: he greatly exaggerated the influence of British dip : 
macy at the Russian court. The Austrians would thereby be zondere” 
isolated and powerless. At the same time he hoped, and perhaps co 
vinced himself, that the French would not be offended by the mea 
since by neutralising only Germany it left Louis XV free to ee 
trate on the Southern Netherlands or overseas. Consequently, Brita! 
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and Prussia signed the convention of Westminster on 16 January 1756. 
Here they agreed in a very vague formula not to attack one another 
and to prevent foreign troops entering Germany: this would deter a 
French attack on Hanover and a Russian one on Prussia. Frederick — 
in an attempt to please Louis XV — had insisted the Southern Nether- 
lands be specifically excluded and thereby left it open for the French 
to undertake a war on the Continent at a point where it would still 
directly threaten the British Isles. 

The agreement was not an alliance for mutual help but a makeshift 
arrangement to ensure the neutrality of Germany and avoid the war 
there which both parties feared. Neither expected it to have the con- 
sequences it did. George II himself considered it just another conven- 
tion to safeguard his electorate, similar to those made with Prussia in 
the last war. Néweastle, thinking wholly of the French threat and 
totally blind to the importance of Austro-Prussian hostility, deluded 
himself into believing Frederick could soon be drawn into a system 
with Austria and Russia to contain France. He even told the Austrians 
that they were now safe enough in Germany to send troops to defend 
the Southern Netherlands. Inevitably this cut no ice in Vienna, where 
the convention of Westminster was seen as undermining its plans for 
action against Prussia. In fact, the effects in France and Russia were 
to further these plans. 

Frederick’s bland assumption, or hope, that the French would not 
take offence was quickly and painfully disappointed. Versailles was 
enraged: the parvenu Prussian King, who had deserted France twice 
in the last war, was once again showing his bad faith by abandoning 
her when war with Britain was breaking out and even dictating to 
Louis where he could wage war by neutralising Germany. On 4 Feb- 
ruary 1756, Louis’s council, without even considering the advantages 
of a neutralised Germany, decided angrily not to renew their alliance 
With Prussia, which was due to expire in the spring. As France was 
now isolated in Europe, the secret, and so far fruitless, talks with the 
Austrians were taken up seriously and openly by Versailles. In Ramie 
Itz’s words, the Anglo-Prussian convention was the decisive event 
in the salvation of Austria’, Yet the Austrian chancellor proceeded 
warily: he had no intention of becoming involved in the Anglo-French 
War and also realised France might be frightened off if he suggested 
military co-operation against Prussia. However, Louis XV Laci 
Punish Frederick publicly and saw the immediate advantages of a 
treaty with Austria, and on 1 May 1756 France and Austria signed a 
defensive alliance, known as the First treaty of Versailles. Louis XV 
and Maria Theresa promised each other 24,000 men in case of attack. 
Although the Anglo-French War, which finally broke out officially 
the same month, was specifically excluded, Maria Theresa promised 
her neutrality and to help Louis actively if an ally of Britain attacked 


France. 
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The Franco-Austrian alliance marks the real ‘Diplomatic Revolu- 
tion’: it ended the centuries-old enmity between the French and Aus- 
trian ruling families and announced their breach with their former 
allies. As it stood, the alliance served French interests well and was 
similar to the rapprochement wanted by Fleury in the 1730s, since the 
other Bourbon powers, Spain, Naples and Parma, were to be invited 
to join. It had an immediate effect in The Hague, where it reinforced 
Dutch determination to keep out of the Anglo-French War. On 14 
June in return for a Dutch Promise of neutrality in the war with Brit- 
ain, Louis XV himself promised not to invade the Southern Nether- 
lands. The Austro-French alliance had therefore destroyed the ‘Old 
in its Anglo-Dutch as well as Anglo- 
seemed sure of continental peace and of 
resources overseas. The dramatic success 
ca from Britain in June 1756 appeared to 
matched maritime conflict than before. 


es would be invoked: Frederick would 
á ria and risk war with France. 

The alliance brought the Austrians similar immediate tangible 
hreat from France in Italy and Germany 
nection with the Turks had been removed, 
russian alliance, which had come close to 


Way towards his ultimate goal of a European 

Over the coming months Ver- 

alition with Austr : si to join an anti-Prussian CO- 

» despite an offer of the Southern 

sia, While Louis himself might have ace Maria Theresa regained Sile- 
mself might have agreed, his ministers still hoped 

man powers while concentrating out- 

aunitz, however, was prepared to be 
ed Frederick himself would blunder an 
more far-reaching alliance with France 


? ps the King of Prussia himsel 
© Per.’ Frederick’s fears and actions were 


miscalculated on the effects of his 
on France but also on Russia. The 
ntion of Westminster produced a$ 
Russia by associating with her hiat a Ut Britain had betray? 


chicf enemy and intended victim. Rus- 
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sia’s own recent convention with Britain was now as good as dead: 
Elizabeth had no intention of letting George II buy her troops to use 
against any power but Prussia. As the Tsaritsa was also ready to 
restore relations with France, the influence of the pro-British Bes- 
tuzhev collapsed. His enemy, the equally anti-Prussian and pro-Aus- 
trian but also pro-French Vorontsov, now came to the fore. 

In March 1756 a special Russian Imperial council was set up to plan 
a execute war against Prussia with Austrian, and possibly French, 
me as army, 330,000 strong, began to mobilise and the Austrians 

ncouraged to mobilise as well. But Kaunitz applied the brakes, 
for the same reason as before: the two powers’ financial weakness made 
French subsidies and the support of a third army against Frederick 
essential, and, as yet, they did not have this active French support. 
During summer 1756 he managed to persuade Elizabeth to delay 
attacking Frederick till early the next year. 

Frederick only slowly realised that this attack was to be delayed. 
During the spring and summer Russian troops had massed in the 
Baltic provinces, while in July Austrian troops had also been concen- 
trated in Bohemia, cither to prevent a Prussian surprise attack or to 
goad Frederick into one. His signature of the convention with Britain 
had produced an alarming sequence of events which he could never 
Nave imagined: he had lost his alliance with France, Russian hostility 
had been increased and his only friend was Britain, a non-continental 
Power, with which he had concluded no formal alliance. Over him 
loomed the threat of an Austro-Russian attack, which France seemed 
willing to condone, although not, as yet, to help. His diplomatic 
¢fforts had rebounded on him and only desperate measures seemed 
to offer a chance of escape. Henceforth military considerations tended 


t ae ee ee 
© be uppermost in his mind. 


y as carly as mid-June Frederick was convinced he would be 
attacked by Austria and Russian in the spring of the following year, 


and he therefore decided to strike first. He was probably psycholog- 
> crisis and preferred to act 


ically incapable of patiently riding out the | c 
instead. None the less, he waited till late August before pouring his 
troops into Saxony, which he considered an Austro-Russian depend- 
ency and a probable base for an attack on him as well as the key to 
Bohemia. The delay until late summer meant that neither Russia nor 
France could help Saxony or Austria that year. Rapid Prussian vic- 
tories might well break up the coalition against him and actively dis- 


Courage France from honouring her 


defensive alliance with Austria. 
In fact, however, his action was to push Louis XV solidly behind 


aria Theresa, particularly as the French King’s son was mn to 
a Saxon princess. France would probably not have made this decisive 
break with her past but for Frederick’s invasion of Saxony. Together 
with the other continental states the French court was outraged by 
this latest piece of Prussian aggression. 
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The invasion enlarged the coalition against Prussia by ensuring 
France would participate, a step which Kaunitz had felt essential for 
success and himself had failed to achieve. On the other hand the Aus- 
tro-Russian union was already in being and would have attacked Fred- 
erick sooner or later with or without French help. War at some date 
was inevitable. The invasion of Saxony was a gamble which could 
have ruined Prussia, but it was one Frederick had to take if the new 
Prussia with its control of Silesia were to survive. The more he 
delayed, the greater the danger his enemies would come closer 
together and complete their military plans. He had to use his advan- 
tages, a full treasury and an army permanently ready for action, to 
their maximum effect in a short war. His enemies had to be robbed 
of the chance to match his forces and involve him in a long war. In 
the event they were to manage both. 


THE SEVEN YEARS WAR IN EUROPE, 1756-1763 
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ment transformed France’s role in the continental war. There was, 
however, no formal Russo-French alliance: Russia was united to 
France only by virtue of their respective treaties with Austria, and this 
Was to prove a significant weakness in Kaunitz’s coalition. The anti- 
Prussian league was completed by the adherence of Sweden (March 
1757) and by the dispatch of contingents of soldiers from the Empire. 
The military and economic resources of his enemies were consid- 
erable and Frederick II appeared to be facing overwhelming odds. In 
1756 the strength of the Prussian army was around 143,000 men; 
Austria alone had some 177,000 men under arms. Kaunitz was never 
able, however, to use the apparently massive superiority of the anti- 
Prussian coalition to achieve a decisive victory. The explanation for 
this is largely to be found in the nature of the coalition, irresistible on 
Paper but grievously weakened in practice by the absence of a unifying 
common purpose. Sweden's contribution was limited to some des- 
ultory manoeuvring in West Pomerania, while the contingents from the 
Empire were of limited military value. The main burden of the war 
fell on the three principals, Austria, Russia and France; but at different 
times their military efforts were reduced by other factors. ‘ 
The basic problem was that the three allies each saw the war in a 
different light, and no amount of diplomacy was able to disguise this 
fundamental weakness. For Austria the war was, and always 
remained, a struggle to regain Silesia, and Habsburg military opera- 
tions concentrated on the slow reconquest of this province. The tra- 
ditionally cautious tone of Austrian military planning made the kind 
of swift, decisive stroke needed to defeat Frederick all but impossible. 
For Russia, the Seven Years War came to be primarily a war of ter- 
ritorial expansion in the eastern Baltic. The Russian military machine 
was, traditionally, cumbersome and slow-moving; its operations N 
at times hamstrung by deficiencies in the supply system and also by 
the illness of the Tsaritsa Elizabeth. Since her successor, the Grand 
Duke Peter (the future Peter II) was fanatically pro-Prussian, on 
accession would bring an immediate reversal of poet (ARE a pol- 
icy. Consequently, the periodic and serious illnesses of Elizabeth inev- 
itably weakened the Russian war effort against Prussia by encouraging 
Russian commanders in their innate caution. France, for her part, 
increasingly regarded the struggle with Britain as more ce 
Her political and military commitment to the continental war was 
considerable in its initial stages, as_the Second treaty of Versailles 
pledged French resources on a significant scale to the war in Europe. 
But France’s expectation of an early Prussian defeat proved 
unfounded, and the steady accumulation of French reverses overseas 
reduced enthusiasm for the continental war at the French court. The 
advent of Choiseul to overall power in December 1758 was followed 
by a considerable reduction in the French commitment to the war in 


Germany (Third treaty of Versailles, March 1759). 
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The difficulties caused by the divergent aims and faltering enthu- 
siasm of the principals in the anti-Prussian coalition were increased 
by the inevitable tensions of wartime co-operation. The fundamental 
problem was that the Diplomatic Revolution had made temporary 
partners out of old and sometimes bitter enemics — most notably in 
the case of France and Russia who were now obliged to sink their 
traditional rivalry in eastern Europe in the cause of defeating Prussia. 
These basic antagonisms were never satisfactorily reconciled and the 
military failures of the coalition caused them to re-emerge. Further 
tension arose from the difficulties of coalition warfare, which was a 
novel experience for all the allies. Each state expected its partners to 
commit their resources to its own distinct obj 


5 jective. 
These basic weaknesses were highlighted and exacerbated by the 


early successes of the Prussian army. Frederick’s response in 1757 to 
the critical situation he faced, as yet without any British help (see 
p. 196), at the same time as the anti-Prussian coalition was taking 
shape, was to go on to the offensive against the Austrians, He won 
a bloody victory at Prague (6 May 1757), where Prussian losses were 
greater than those suffered by the Austrians, and suffered an equally 
costly reverse at Kolin (18 June 1757). The autumn of 1757 was, for 
Frederick, the first crisis of the Seven Years War: the Austrians forced 
him back into Saxony, the Russians invaded East Prussia and the 
French advanced on his western flank, having earlier forced the sur- 
render of the Hanoverian army under Cumberland which had been 
Sent to protect George I's electorate from France (convention of Klos- 
ter-Seven, 8 September 1757). This desperate situation made Prussia’s 
predicament fully apparent in the first year of the war and forced Fred- 
‘ S gy. Abandoning his outlying provinces 
Ong interior lines. He pursued a war of mobility, 
st one foe and then the next, trying to prevent Prus- 
nbining their armies and thereby exploiting their 


immense numerical Superiority. This was to become Frederick's 
characteristic strate 


8y during the Seven Years t was seen to 
spectacular effect i Mae} 


y smashing the Franco- 
(5 November) and then, after a forced 
victory over a much larger Austrian 
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battle. Austria henceforth aimed at exhausting Prussia’s resources 
rather than defeating Frederick outright, a surprisingly defensive 
strategy in view of her desire to reconquer Silesia. The main burden 
of the campaigns of 1758 and 1759 was borne by the Russians who 
inflicted several serious reverses on Frederick (most notably at Kay 
and Kunersdorf in the late summer of 1759) but never followed these 
Up, in part because of the failure of the Austrians to provide military 
assistance when this was most needed. As French resolution continued 
to weaken, Austria was increasingly forced to depend upon her Rus- 
sian ally. However, the Tsaritsa Elizabeth’s designs on East Prussia 
(which she was intent on annexing or exchanging for some Polish 
territory) were deeply suspect in Vienna, since the Austrians had no 
wish to see any strengthening of Russian power in central Europe. 
Russo-Austrian military co-operation was never wholehearted and 
Frederick was able to struggle on. Yet his resources were reduced each 
year, his position grew increasingly desperate and his central task of 
Preventing the Austrians and Russians uniting their forces became 
more difficult with every campaign. But by the end of 1759 a military 
stalemate had emerged which saved Prussia from extinction, and 
Frederick retained his knack of winning the important battles — as in 
the second half of 1760, when he retrieved an apparently lost position 
by defeating the Austrians first at Liegnitz (15 August) and then at 
Torgau (3 November). 

These two reverses effectively ended Habsburg ho ect l 
Silesia. The Austrian government, in spite of the administrative 
reforms of 1749, was simply unable to raise the men and, more 
especially, the money to defeat Frederick. Vienna henceforth sought 
peace, and in 1761 set about the further internal reforms that the Seven 
Years War had shown to be necessary. Austria, however, was unable 
to conclude a unilateral peace with Prussia. The Russian Tsaritsa, 
Elizabeth, remained determined to eliminate the Prussian state as a 
political rival, and this prolonged the war for a further two years. 
Although Frederick’s position remained critical, he was never faced 
by the major attack which might have proved decisive, and he was 
finally saved by the death of the Tsaritsa at the beginning of January 
1762. The reversal of Russian policy which had long seemed immi- 
nent now took effect. The new ruler, Peter Ill, withdrew from the 
war and signed a peace treaty with Prussia (May 1762); Sweden fol- 
lowed suit in the same month; and, before long, a Russo-Prussian 
alliance was taking shape, with the aim of securing for the Tsar his 
patrimony of Schleswig by a war on Denmark. Peter III in his turn 
was swept from the throne (July 1762) by a palace coup engineered 
by his wife Catherine. But Russia’s new ruler, though she refused to 
ratify the alliance negotiated with Prussia, remained neutral for the 
rest of the war. In the second half of 1762 Frederick was thus able to 


pes of recovering 
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concentrate entirely on the Austrians, who were soon happy enough 
to conclude the peace of Hubertusburg (15 February 1763) on the basis 
of the status quo ante bellum. 

Prussia’s survival seemed to many contemporaries to border on the 
miraculous, and certainly there was real heroism in the behaviour of 
Frederick and his soldiers. The King’s own contribution was 
immense: his inventive strategy, his powers of leadership and his 
obstinate refusal to admit defeat sustained Prussia in the darkest 
periods of the Seven Years War. The resilience of the Prussian sol- 
diers and the remarkable ability of the Prussian bureaucracy somehow 
to raise the money, men and munitions to keep the war going were 
scarcely less important. But Prussia’s survival was also in consider- 
able measure, due to the weakness and divisions within the opposing 

nees that fought the Seven Years War were tenuous 
and uncertain affairs, reflecting the considerable shock to the estab- 
lished political order provided by the Diplomatic Revolution of 1756, 
and this was seen in the military performance of the anti-Prussian 
France and Russia were long-time rivals for 
Ope, yet the needs of the war against Prussia 


l to suppress this antagonism in the interests 
of defeating Frederick. Their success in doing this was, understand- 


ably, limited and their par ip disi i 
ly, 1 tnership disintegrated, amidst mutual recri- 
mination, in 1761. : į j 


Anglo-Prussian relations during the Seven Years War were simi- 


larly troubled, and their partnership ended acrimoniously in 1762. The 
oe Westminster (see p. 189) was in no sense an Anglo- 
ae B ghee in the carly part of the war, British ministers 
sol ig add i ether to Support Frederick. But after Pitt took con- 
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the Continent. The spectacular successes of Britain overseas during 
the Seven Years War ultimately made the link with Berlin redundant. 


THE SEVEN YEARS WAR OVERSEAS 


The Seven Years War was perhaps the first truly world war, extend- 
ing to European possessions overseas in a way that the War of the 
Austrian Succession had never done. For Britain and France this war 
was the latest and, as it proved, decisive round in their struggle for 
colonies and commerce. The war began badly for Britain: a series of 
disconcerting defeats in 1756-57 exposed the lack of leadership in 
London and revealed the need for a coherent British strategy. These 
early French successes in turn contributed to the instability of English 
Politics. It was the second half of 1757 before the Pitt-Newcastle 
ministry which ultimately won the war, was sufficiently secure to 
give its full attention to the struggle with France. The dominant voice 
in this ministry was William Pitt the Elder who emerged, almost 
Overnight, as a great war leader. Pitt’s single-minded aim was to 
destroy French power, and he reinforced this by unusual energy — the 
real basis of his reputation as an administrator — and complete self- 
confidence. Imposing his overall view of the war, he was largely con- 
tent to leave the detailed implementation of his plans to the relevant 
government departments; Lord Anson at the Admiralty, in particular, 
deserves a far greater share of the credit than he has traditionally 
received for Britain’s triumphs. Nor was Pitt’s overall plan wholly 
novel: it refined and developed the Admiralty’s experience of previous 
cighteenth-century wars with France. This strategy ‘was essentially 
that of containing and keeping France occupied in Europe while 
defeating her overseas. 

Britain’s strategy during the 
exploited the basic weakness in t 


Seven Years War thus successfully 
he French position: even the appar- 


ently greater resources at the disposal of Louis XV were not sufficient 
for France to participate in a continental war against Prussia in Ger- 
many and simultaneously fight Britain overseas. Despite this France 
remained committed to the continental war, albeit to a diminishing 
extent, and Pitt sought to prolong and strengthen Frederick II's resist- 
ance by means of the annual subsidy between 1758 and 1761 and, 
more significantly, by the British-financed ‘Army of Observation in 
Germany. This British aid to Prussia also served the vital purpose of 
protecting Hanover, which might otherwise have been overrun all too 
easily by the French and used as a bargaining counter in subsequent 
peace negotiations. An original and effective element in Pitt’s strategy 
was a series of amphibious ‘hit-and-run’ attacks against the French 
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tuitous and small-scale victory at Plassey (23 June 1757) opened the 
way to English dominance over the subcontinent, and by the end of 
the war British power in India was securely established. 

The entry of Spain into the Seven Years War in 1762 enabled fur- 
ther additions to be made in this catalogue of British triumphs. Pitt 
had by this time resigned (in October 1761, following his failure to 
obtain the support of his ministerial colleagues for a pre-emptive Brit- 
ish declaration of war against Spain), but his strategy continued to be 
employed and, almost inevitably, to bring further triumphs. Spain 
had remained neutral for much of the war, despite Spanish alarm at 
the tide of British successes, which appeared to be destroying the 
colonial equilibrium established by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and 
annoyance at the inevitable wartime disputes with England over neu- 
tral trade. This neutrality had been carefully cultivated by British 
diplomacy and protected by Ferdinand’s pro-English minister, the 
expatriate Irishman Richard Wall. The accession of the implacably 
anti-British Charles III in 1759 gradually undermined this neutrality, 
and this development was certainly encouraged by the French foreign 
minister, Choiseul. Eventually, a Franco-Spanish alliance was signed 
in August 1761 (the Third Family compact, see P. 253) and Spain 
entered the war on the side of France in January 1762. The results of 
this intervention were little short of disastrous, as Spain’s military and 
naval weakness immediately became apparent. The successful and 
well-tried formula of combined operations enabled Britain in 1762 to 
capture Havana, the focal point of Spain’s empire in the Caribbean, 
and Manila in the Philippines. Spain made no difficulty about acceding 
to the peace which was now concluded between Britain and France. 

Anglo-French peace negotiations had been conducted intermit- 
tently since 1759, but the carly discussions had broken down because 
of Pitt’s Carthaginian terms and his apparent lust for new conquests. 
By 1760-61, however, war-weariness was increasing in Britain, 
aroused by the seemingly high cost of the victories and focused on 
the commitment to the war in Germany. The accession of anew king, 
George III, in 1760 and the advent of his minister-favourite Bute, both 
of whom were intent on courting popularity by giving the nation the 
Peace it desired, provided a fresh impetus to a settlement. The res- 
ignation of Pitt in October 1761 removed a considerable barrier to the 
conclusion of a treaty with France. The terms of the peace of Paris 
(signed on 10 February 1763) were less severe than Pitt would have 
Imposed, but they were still eloquent testimony to the extent of Brit- 
ain’s victory. France was totally excluded from the mainland of North 
America (retaining only a p foothold in the Newfoundland 


recarious : 
fisheries by her possession of the islands of St Pierre and Miquelon), 
while her position in India was effectively 


destroyed; only in the West 
Indies did the French avoid substantial territorial losses. The Seven 
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Years War had thus decisively established Britain’s maritime and colo- 
nial supremacy, and it had done so mainly at the expense of France. 
Britain also regained Minorca, which she had lost to France at the 
beginning of the war. Her gains from Spain were limited to Florida, 


and the French had compensated Charles III for this by ceding Lou- 
isiana to him previously. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Diplomacy and the European 
states system 


Diplomacy, in its broadest sense, is almost as old as human history. 
The sending of representatives for official purposes was familiar to 
the ancient and medieval worlds. But resident embassies and contin- 
uous political relations — the characteristics of the modern European 
States system — only really began in the decades around 1500. In the 
second half of the fifteenth century the Italian city-states started to 
appoint permanent ambassadors, and in the sixteenth century this 
emerging network of resident embassies gradually spread outside 
Italy, until it embraced the majority of western and central European 
States. These permanent missions were intended not only to promote 
closer contacts but also to provide the news of political events on 
which policies could be formulated. Resident embassies were part of 
the monarchical and bureaucratic states emerging at this time: the 
more elaborate machinery for foreign affairs corresponded in some 
ways to that developed for domestic matters. But this trend towards 
resident embassies throughout Europe was certainly not linear or 
unbroken. The sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries 
Saw a disruption in the tentative steps towards permanent diplomatic 
representation. This was because of the difficulties of Protestant 
embassies in Catholic countries and vice versa during this period of 
numerous and widespread religious conflicts. The next decisive 
developments came about during the long personal rule of Louis XIV 
(1661-1715). 

A network of embassies and min 
major European capitals and many of the smaller courts as well, was 
permanently established during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Louis XIV took the lead in this exchange of diplomats and 
the other states (especially the Maritime Powers) quickly followed 
him, largely to counter French power. Resident diplomacy was thus 
finally established during the reign of the ‘Sun King’. Louis XIV’s 
France, however, did not merely complete the institutional frame- 
work of the European states system: it also created the diplomatic 
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traditions and practices of the next two centuries. In naan a gre 
in government and in culture, seventeenth-century France ie E 
way. The greater bureaucratisation evident within France a a 
into the diplomatic service: Louis XIV’s foreign policy depende R 
his ambassadors much as his internal government depended on a 
intendants. Until 1815 and even beyond, French methods and n 
niques in diplomacy were the model for the rest of Europe. Whi e 
France’s diplomatic service was always the most regulated and hier- 
archical, other states before long acquired more formal, although 
often different, machinery for formulating policy and conducting 
negotiations. This dominance of French practices was the result of the 
military ascendancy of Louis XIV’s France, the resources she had p 
spend on forcign subsidies and financing her diplomatic service, ane 
the parallel successes of her diplomats. As his reign wore on, the 
amount of business transacted and the range of states involved in 
negotiations increased at a significant pace. By 1700 regular diplomacy 
and permanent embassies were established throughout Europe as the 
twin foundations of the modern states system, and there were to be 
comparatively few changes before 1815. 

The most obvious consequence of this dominance was the gradual 
replacement of Latin by French as the language of diplomacy. Only 
in the peace negotiations in 1713-14 did the Habsburgs agree to the 
use of French in formal agreements. But, thereafter, French rapidly 
became the first language of most diplomats. It was not only used in 
international negotiations and in treatics, it was also employed 
between diplomats and even, occasionally, in formal correspondence 
between foreign ministers of other states and their ambassadors. 
French was the official language of Prussian diplomacy from June 
1740 onwards, and in the second half of the century Austrian diplo- 


mats frequently preferred it to German. British diplomats used it 
extensively in George I's rei 
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where until the nineteenth century a foreign envoy was always likely 
to be arrested and imprisoned in the Castle of the Seven Towers on 
the outbreak of a war between his own state and the Ottoman Empire. 
Everywhere else a diplomat could expect to be expelled or allowed 
to withdraw unmolested on the declaration of hostilities; Napoleon’s 
infringement of this principle was widely resented (see p. 304). 
Diplomatic immunity, based on the concept of extra-territoriality, was 
becoming securely established, though the precise extent of this in- 
violability was everywhere a matter of interpretation and dispute. 
Debts contracted by diplomats were the most frequent source of 
such difficulties. In a similar way, it was now generally accepted that 
although diplomatic correspondence sent by the ordinary post might 
be opened and copied, diplomatic couriers were inviolate. Incidents 
such as the blatant robbery of a French courier in the Dutch Republic 
in 1684 were very unusual. As couriers were expensive, diplomats 
tended to resort to writing the more secret parts of their dispatches in 
code. 

By 1700 there was a gencrally recognised hierachy both of states 
and of the level of diplomats exchanged. It was agreed that the Euro- 
pean states were not all equal in rank — irrespective of their political 
power. Rulers of Catholic states allowed some measure of pre- 
eminence to the Pope, and monarchies were recognised to be super- 
ior to dukes, minor princes and republics: the Dutch had endless 
problems in securing due recognition, even from their allies. Beyond 
this slim measure of agreement lay endless quarrelling over prece- 
dence, which was not ‘as irrelevant as it might seem because it re- 
flected a state’s reputation. In a similar way, there was agreement 
that only the major states had the right to use ambassadors, though 
this privilege seems to have been eroded in the course of the eight- 
centh century. Envoys came next in importance to ambassadors: 
they were cheaper, they did not have to be nobles and they were also 
a convenient and recognised way of avoiding a dispute over prece- 
dence, for an envoy was surrounded by less elaborate ceremonial. 
Ambassadors and envoys constituted the diplomatic élite and were 
clearly far above the lower rank of diplomats, the residents and sec- 
retaries of embassy, who often had by far the best knowledge of 
foreign courts, where they tended to serve for several years. In the 
course of the eighteenth century this hierarchy was complicated by 
the increasing use of other titles, in particular minister plenipoten- 
tiary, but the basic distinction remained. ; 

By the later seventeenth century permanent and resident embassies 
were all but universal in Europe. The major states all maintained 
reciprocal representation in peacetime: in war, Or when relations 
became acrimonious, these diplomats were withdrawn or the level of 
representation was lowered, usually to that of secretary of embassy. 
The two principal exceptions were Russia and the Ottoman Empire, 
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and both these states came to be integrated into this network, in dif- 
ferent degrees, during the eightcenth century. In the course of the 
Great Northern War (1700-21) Russia emerged very rapidly from her 
previous isolation. The first permanent Russian diplomats were sent 
to the major European capitals during the conflict. Previously, Rus- 
sian rulers had been very reluctant to permit permanent foreign 
embassies in Moscow, and they themselves had sent very few, and 
usually temporary, missions abroad. Closer relations had only been 
maintained with neighbouring states, above all Poland, where the first 
permanent embassy had been established in 1688. This diplomatic 
isolation had simply expressed the intense traditionalism of old Mus- 
covy and its deep suspicion of foreigners, while on the European side 
the lack of permanent diplomatic contacts reflected Russia’s limited 
importance before 1700. The Great Northern War dramatically 
changed this situation and Russia’s quest for allies and for European 
technology led to closer links with the west, while Peter the Great’s 
victories over Sweden gave Russia a new-found importance in Euro- 
pean eyes. Peter rapidly created a Western-style diplomatic service and 
ream er ga embe thoughow Europe By 1735 he 
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reforming Sultan, Selim III (1789-1807) to modernise his state by 
learning from the west, produced in 1793 a formal decision to estab- 
lish permanent embassies in western capitals. The first was set up in 
London the same year, and in the next few years Ottoman diplomats 
were also sent to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. But the Ottoman network 
of embassies was never extensive and was crippled by lacking the reg- 
ular courier service possessed by other states. 

Diplomacy under the ancien régime was essentially a temporary 
employment for aristocrats and amateurs rather than a career. In the 
lower posts of residents and secretaries of embassy, which were sep- 
arated by an increasingly well-defined hierarchy from ambassadors 
and envoys, there is some evidence of a growing careerism. But there 
were few professional diplomats in the ranks of ambassadors and 
envoys. These were drawn almost universally from the higher nobil- 
ity and, occasionally, from leading churchmen, though the employ- 
ment of clerics soon became rare. This aristocratic dominance 
followed the principle that ambassadors represented their sovereign; 
rulers therefore sent the men most capable of glorifying themselves. 
The employment of noblemen also reflected a general desire not to 
offend a recipient by using diplomats of a lower status. The only sig- 
nificant exceptions to this aristocratic monopoly of European diplo- 
macy were the Dutch Republic and England, whose rather different 
social structures were mirrored in their choice of diplomats. Both 
employed noblemen, but some Dutch diplomats were members of 
the Regent oligarchy and some British ambassadors lacked titles. 

The top aristocrats tended to be sent to the most important ee 
sies: Rome (for Catholic states), Paris, Madrid and, in the eighteenth 
century, Vienna and London. In a similar way there was a canan 
reluctance on their part to go to the more remote corners of cae 
such as Constantinople, St Petersburg and Warsaw. Ambassa ors 
drawn from the aristocracy often took only one or two important 
missions. Few of these men had any previous diplomatic experience, 
for thcir status was an effective barrier to accepting any of the lower- 
level posts which would have provided experience. The Se 
of many ambassadors was in theory compensated for by the inc age 
of more experienced diplomats in their retinue. But, Sei tie ae the 
privileged world of the eighteenth century frustrated good intentions. 
An ambassador would usually select his own secretaries and other 
assistants and draw them from the circle of his own family and 
friends. It is not surprising that such haphazard recruitment should 


often produce inadequate staff. The size of embassies depended on the 


importance and formality of particular courts, but an ambassador's 


retinue could be surprisingly large; in Rome, for example, the Spanish 
and French ambassadors often had households numbering 100 or 
more. Once again, personal and national prestige dictated that ambas- 


sadors should often have extravagant and expensive staffs with them. 
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Only a small part of the cost was borne by the ambassador's govern- 
ment. Diplomats were everywhere expected to spend their ute 
money in the service of their monarch and this reinforced the 
aristocratic domination of major embassies. 

The existence of a permanent diplomatic network by the end of 
the seventeenth century and the increased volume of negotiations 
inevitably raised the question of the training of diplomats. The need 
for this was certainly recognised, but there were comparatively few 
attempts to train young men for a diplomatic career. The most notable 
of these was the Académie politique (the famous ‘School for Ambas- 
sadors’) founded by the French foreign minister, Torcy, in 1712. The 
origins of this were twofold. The Académie politique was part of the 
increasing bureaucratisation of French 


government apparent in the 
latter part of Louis XIV’s reign. 


It also reflected Torcy’s awareness 
of the shortcomings of French diplomacy and, in particular, the 
absence of good secretaries of embassy. The fact that these secretaries 
were usually employed by individual ambassadors rather than the 
French government, had inevitably produced insecurity and a lack of 
suitable candidates, Torcy aimed to replace this system of patronage, 
with all its deficiencies, by a trained cadre of diplomats. It seems clear 
that he hoped that it would eventually be possible to train not only 
secretaries of embassy but all French diplomats, even the highest 
ambassador. The Académie politique opened in 1712 with six stu- 
dents, each of whom received 1,000 livres a year and a promise © 


subsequent employment. Six further students, unpaid, were added n 
a time after 1714. But the Académie never recovered from the politica 
eclipse of its founde: 


1720 r, Torcy, in October 1715, and it disappeared in 


The Académie politique was the most famous of a handful of 
attempts to train d: 
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Affairs. Napoleon also attempted to systematise the training of dip- 
lomats and did succeed in producing some improvement in their qual- 
ity, especially in his final years in power. These various attempts 
embodied the orthodoxy of the day about the necessary subjects 
which a trainee diplomat should study. Diplomatic theorists and pract- 
ical statesmen agreed that a knowledge of ‘public law’ (later called 
international law), recent European history, particularly diplomatic 
history, and foreign languages, especially French, were essential: this 
was, for example, the curriculum at the Académie politique, while 
the principal obligation on the new Regius Professors of Modern 
History was the teaching of modern languages. 

The Académie politique and similar attempts at the training of dip- 
lomats are primarily interesting for the evidence they provide of the 
recognised deficiences in established practice. They had little contem- 
porary impact and, with the minor exception of the Pontifical Eccle- 
Slastical Academy, all soon collapsed. The ancien régime had no 
Professional diplomatic corps, which were only to emerge in the 
course of the nineteenth century. The explanation for this is twofold. 
In the first place, the near monopoly over the higher posts enjoyed 
by the aristocracy in itself militated against extensive training. Sec- 
Ondly, there was little incentive to enter the world of diplomacy when 
there was no career structure, the top posts were reserved for aris- 
tocrats and promotion was usually a matter of favour and patronage. 
Diplomacy was a notoriously insecure profession. Failure in a nego- 
tiation could wreck a career, while a diplomat could often be forgotten 
or his position undermined while abroad. Not many people actually 
sought a diplomatic career, regarding service abroad as an honourable 
exile, a ‘gilded relegation’ (in the words of the Dutch statesman John 
de Witt) to be exchanged for a suitable post at home as soon as the 
Opportunity offered. Pay in the diplomatic service was notoriously 
bad and frequently delayed. It offered far worse prospects than the 
readily available posts in the emerging bureaucracies of the continental 
States with their opportunities to supplement the meagre salary ale 
System of fees. The quality of diplomats produced in this haphazar' 
way was variable and usually poor. At most they might glance 
through some old dispatches bearing on relations with the state to 
which they were being sent, though the elaborate instructions which 
they received at the beginning of a mission did something to make 
up for these deficiencies. e r 

The duties of a diplomat were not very extensive. Diplomacy was, 
superficially, simply a matter of representing your own sovereign, 
and for this it was enough to be a nobleman. Beyond this, the role 
of diplomats would obviously depend on whether a ruler or his min- 
ister kept negotiations in their own hands and dealt with ambassadors 
accredited to their court, or entrusted these to their own envoys. The 
conduct of actual negotiations, though ostensibly the purpose of 
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i i - It occupied little of a dip- 
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. In any case, really important negotiations wou } - 
Edora special mission. The other duty of a diplomat, perite nep 
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ide i i licy- 
(particularly merchants) was to provide information for the policy: 
makers at home. 


i i s he 
A diplomat was expected to gather as Pa neonain E 
could about the state to which he was posted and, in particular, 


its armed forces. Napoleon, who had a low view of diplomats and 
diplomacy, declared: ‘Ambassadors are, in the full mirang A i 
term, titled spies.’ To be effective it was essential for a dip aed. 
be accepted into the society of the court to which he was = By 
Much of an ambassador’s time was spent on the social roun ae 
keeping his eyes and ears open he might obtain useful informa “i 
The other, less frequent, source of information was bribery or ‘dely 
onage. This aspect of a diplomat’s duties is one reason for the wi — | 
held but exaggerated view of the importance of ‘secret dpan 
Since diplomats often sought to attribute their own failure to e 
sive bribery by a rival, such excuses have too often been taken at fa 2 
value. However, there is no doubt that, at certain times and sone h 
€ principal basis of diplomacy. In Poland a 
generation before partition, or in Sweden during the 1660s and 16 is 
as well as in the ‘Age of Liberty’ (1718-72), rival diplomats ie 
lavishly to build up a party in the intense domestic political strugg 4 
> diture was on a much more modest scale and too 
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ambassador in Constantinople from 1770 to 1775 was betrayed to his 
French rival — the gains from espionage were very small compared 
to the time and money expended on it. 

Foreign policy throughout this period was overwhelmingly 
monarchical, although Europe’s rulers often delegated some degree 
of control to a chief minister. Leading ministers were almost always 
Primarily concerned with diplomacy because of the complete domi- 
nance of foreign affairs. The precise mechanisms for the control of 
foreign policy obviously varied from state to state, but the general 
tendency, particularly in the eighteenth century, is clear: an evolution 
towards more specialised departments of increasing size, responsible 
for the conduct of diplomacy, ‘foreign offices’ in all but name. In this, 
as in the matter of diplomatic services, France led the way. A more 
elaborate foreign office emerged during the second half of Louis XIV’s 
reign, particularly during the ministry of Torcy (1698-1715), the 
King’s last foreign minister. At Louis’s assumption of real power in 
1661, a single coach would have sufficed to transport the minister who 
controlled French foreign policy and his handful of assistants. But by 
1715 Torcy and his retinue would have needed twenty such coaches, 
SO many specialised personnel (permanent officials, archivists, trans- 
lators, cryptographers, clerks) had been added. The French foreign 
office remained supreme until the end of this period, providing a - 
model for other states. . 

The eighteenth century saw the emergence, in all the major states, 
of similar specialised departments and ministers whose responsibilities 
were primarily for foreign affairs. This was both a response to devel- 
Opments in France and one dimension of the general administrative 
evolution of continental states in this period; it also reflected the 
increased volume of diplomacy being conducted. But it was not until 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century that this development was 
complete. Even then, the functional division of responsibility was 
usually incomplete. Many of the officials in the embryonic foreign 
offices were still devoting a good deal of their time to transacting 
essentially domestic business, while other departments of state 
retained control over minor aspects of foreign affairs. This was espe- 
cially the case in England where the secretaries of state were as respon- 
sible for domestic as for foreign affairs until 1782. Yet the trend 
towards more specialised departments for diplomacy is unmistakable. 
In this the remote state of Russia led the way. Peter the Great’s 
energetic policies abroad and his attempt to promote closer contacts 
with the West resulted in the emergence of a large and specialised 
foreign office. In 1719, during the major administrative reorganisation 
at the end of Peter’s reign, the old Posolskii Prikaz (‘Department of 
Embassies’) was replaced by the College of Foreign Affairs, which dur- 
ing the eighteenth century acquired increasingly specialised depart- 
ments. The foreign offices of France and Russia grew faster than those 
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of any other state, but broadly familiar if less complete developments 
are to be found elsewhere. In Spain a specialised ministry of foreign 
affairs evolved during the reign of Charles III (1759-88) and a similar, 
if far less complete, trend was visible in Poland and Sweden during 
the final quarter of the century. For much of this period, the control 
of British foreign policy was divided on a geographical basis between 
two secretaries of state, but in 1782 unified direction was established 
with the creation of the office of foreign secretary. Yet the machinery 
for the control of Britain’s diplomacy always seemed primitive when 
compared to the increasingly elaborate foreign offices of the major 
continental states. The British foreign office had under twenty per- 


manent officials in the 1780s compared with over seventy in its French 
counterpart. 
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where, as one well-informed publicist wrote in 1760: ‘In the end ev- 
erything depends on power.’ Force was an essential, if unspoken, 
element in international relations. The effectiveness of a state’s di- 
plomacy was directly linked to the size and reputation of its perma- 
nent standing army. ‘The spirit of monarchy’, wrote Montesquieu, 
is war and aggrandisement.’ Rulers and statesmen strove ceaselessly 
to increase the power, and therefore the wealth, of their state. State 
Power was everywhere measured in terms of territorial extent and 
Population, which in turn determined revenue and the size of the 
army. Economic advantages were similarly usually sought only for 
the increase in state power which they produced. Additional territory 
Was everywhere the aim of policy. Catherine II remarked in 1794, as 
Poland was finally being removed from the map of Europe, ‘who 
gains nothing, loses’. This cynical opportunism and perpetual search 
for territorial gain was everywhere justified by the doctrine of raison 
@état. The result was to make the eighteenth-century states system 
resemble the state of nature postulated by Hobbes, a competition of 
all against all, where violence was the only law. 
The same self-interest, however, also provided a mechanism for 
restraining this struggle: the balance of power. This gave some sta- 
ility in a states system dominated by a violent competition for 
supremacy. The idea of the balance of power existed at two distinct 
levels in the eighteenth century: theoretical speculation and practical 
politics. In the first place there was widespread discussion among pub- 
licists (particularly in Britain) and philosophers about the desirability 
and practicality of a balance of power, which since the advent of 
Newtonian physics was viewed increasingly in mechanical terms. 
Rousseau, for example, saw it as a self-regulating mechanism for con- 
Unuing harmony between states. The naive optimism and frequent 
superficiality of much Enlightenment thinking was shown in the fre- 
quent assumption that the balance of power would be a way of 
advancing the widespread plans for permanent peace. But the argu- 
ment, on the whole, went against the advocates of a balance of power. 
It proved very difficult to defend such a notoriously vague and 
imprecise concept against intelligent sceptics such as J. H. G. von 
Justi, for whom it was only a chimera. In any case, the contemporary 
Impact of such speculation on the European states system was mim- 
inal. But the maintenance of a balance of power was also the objective 
of many statesmen. ‘ d 
The treaty of Utrecht (1713) declared its purpose to be ‘to confirm 
the peace and tranquillity of the Christian world through a just equi- 
librium of power (which is the best and most secure foundation of 
mutual friendship and lasting agreement in every quarter)’. This was 
the first occasion on which a peace settlement had referred directly 
to the balance of power. In practical terms the balance of power meant 
simply that no one state, or alignment, should become too powerful; 
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Russo-Swedish rivalry was similarly permanent, while from the 1740s 
the struggle between Austria and the rising power of Prussia, in Ger- 
many and in central Europe generally, became a dominant and per- 
manent theme of continental politics. 

The alliance of traditionally hostile states was certainly rare enough 
to be unusual. This was why contemporaries were so surprised by the 
alliance of such hereditary foes as France and Austria in 1756 that they 
styled it a ‘Diplomatic Revolution’. In a similar way the long period 
of Anglo-French co-operation between 1716 and 1731 (see Ch. 4) was 
widely seen as an unnatural and probably temporary variation from 
the established pattern. Throughout most of the period the foreign 
policies of the European states were based on these assumed rivalries, 
and it proved difficult for any statesman to ignore them — as witness 
the obstacles to the attempted Anglo-French rapprochement in the early 
1770s (see pp. 255-7). Only in the wholly unusual circumstances of 
the wars of 1792-1815 between France and Europe (see Chs. 10 and 
11) did these hostilities temporarily take second place, and even then 
old antagonisms were for long a significant barrier to effective co- 
Operation against the Revolution and Napoleon. The struggle against 
France did produce some unexpected if temporary alignments, such 
as the Anglo-Spanish alliance of the War of the First Coalition and 
even, at the end of the 1790s, a short-lived Russo-Turkish rapproche- 
ment, 


Alliances founded on thes 
statesmen sought such alignments on the a 
of my enemy is my friend’. The longest 


shared hostility: towards the Turks and then against Prussia in the 


case of the Russo-Austrian alliance (1726-62, renewed in the 1780s) 
ranco-Spanish alliances 


or against Britain in the case of the periodic F 
of the eighteenth century (especially the Third Bourbon Family Com- 
pact of 1761-90). Shared hostility towards France was sufficient to 
keep the intrinsically unstable alignment of Britain, Austria and the 
Dutch Republic (the ‘Old System’ of alliance) toget 
between 1689 and 1748. But some of the most perceptive and suc- 
cessful statesmen were hostile to alliances per se, even if they were 
stable and enduring. Frederick II of Prussia, for instance, declared in 
his Political Testament of 1752: ‘Policy lies in profiting from favourable 
events, rather than in preparing them in advance. This is why I advise 
you not to conclude treaties formed in anticipation of uncertain 


events zi 
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contemporary impact. Vergennes, France’s foreign minister nom 
1774 to 1787, is generally alleged to have been more influenced by t i 
Enlightenment than any other statesman, but it is extremely difficult 
to see where his actual policies were indebted to the philosophes. His 
much-vaunted refusal to seek furt 


more convincingly explained by his awareness of France’s weakness. 
The early stage: i 
assembly take up the philosophe critique of the old style diplomacy, 
e should isolate herself from the 
political system of Europe’. Yet within a few years the Revolutionary 
leaders were pursuing a foreign policy more grasping and aggressive 

ancien régime had seen. One of the few statesmen 
to attempt the kind of foreign policy advocated by the philosophes was 
the notoriously unsuccessful Marq 


trolled French foreign policy in the 1740s. And even he acknowl- 
edged the futility of idealism į i 


1739, ‘should alwa 


conduct was necessary fe 
of eighteenth-century Europe. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
Partition diplomacy in eastern 


Europe, 1763—1795 


THE EUROPEAN SYSTEM AFTER THE SEVEN 
YEARS WAR 


The separation of continental and colonial issues reflected in the two 
peace settlements of Hubertusburg and Paris persisted for the next 
generation. Only in the 1790s, in response to the aggression of Rev- 
olutionary France, did European diplomacy again acquire a basic 
unity. Until then, the eastern powers and the western states seemed 
almost to exist in separate political worlds. Britain concentrated on 
the maritime and colonial struggle with France and her ally, Spain 
(see Ch. 9), while Russia, Prussia and Austria were preoccupied with 
astern European questions and exhibited an increasing appetite for 
territorial gains at the expense of their weaker neighbours. Such a 
separation had been implicit during the Seven Years War, which had 
been essentially two distinct conflicts, united principally by France’s 
inability to break free from her initial commitment to the anti-Prus- 
sian coalition, France long remained trapped between her growing 
desire to concentrate the bulk of her resources on the maritime strug- 
gle with England and the involvement in continental affairs which 
gcography and political tradition suggested was necessary. The prin- 
cipal theme in French foreign policy throughout the next two decades 
Was hostility towards Britain, and this was primarily expressed over- 
Seas; this, in turn, restricted Versailles’s role in European affairs. 
France had lost more than any other state by the Seven Years War: 
her substantial territorial cessions by the peace of Paris emphasised the 
low point her international prestige had reached by 1763. Her 
wretched performance in the war surprised contemporaries, for 
whom France had long been the leading military power in Europe, 
and this decline was not speedily reversed. The years after the Seven 
Years War saw significant attempts at military reform, but it was to 
be the 1790s before French armies again became formidable. Funda- 
mental to France’s eclipse was her financial weakness, which had been 
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exacerbated by the immense cost of the recent war. ae oe 
prestige had been dented by her defeats, while the period ie ithe 
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partnership had broken up in 1761), had involved an “ees a 
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a quarter of a century; the one attempt, in 1766, was a fiasco. 
Approaches to Austria and Russia were more frequent in the gener- 
ation after 1763 but no more successful. Only in the later 1780s did 
Britain emerge from this diplomatic isolation. In fact, France’s polit- 
ical decline had largely undermined the traditional basis of British for- 
cign policy: the exploitation of the French threat, whether real or 
imaginary, to the ‘liberties of Europe’ or ‘the balance of power’ to 
construct an alliance system on the Continent to protect England’s 
Own security. British ministers were slow to perceive this transfor- 
mation and, in particular, they failed to understand that a price would 
now have to be paid for a continental alliance. Nor, apart from long- 
term considerations of security, did Britain appear to have much need 
of an ally before the later 1770s. Her problems in these years were 
internal and colonial: ministerial instability and the growth of radi- 
calism at home, and the rising tide of opposition and, ultimately, 
rebellion in the American colonies. It was not clear exactly how a 
continental alliance could aid in their solution. Until the American 
revolt in the mid-1770s, Britain’s power remained substantially 
undiminished. Her prestige and political influence on the Continent 
did decline, but less dramatically than those of France. 

The severely diminished role of Britain and France after 1763 con- 
tributed to a new pattern in European affairs. Although the territorial 
status quo on the Continent had been restored by the peace of Hub- 
ertusburg, the Seven Years War had significantly modified the relative 
power and prestige of the belligerents, and this helped to produce new 


; Prus- 
diplomatic alignments. In the first place, the war had confirmed Prus 


sia’s claim to be considered a great power. The successful seizure and 


defence of Silesia in the 1740s had elevated her to a position of equality 
with the Habsburgs in Germany; Frederick’s survival, against over- 
whelming odds, in the Seven Years War raised Prussia to the first 
rank of European states, perhaps the leading power on the Continent 
after 1763. It was a position that rested on seemingly insecure foun- 
dations. Prussia was a small, exposed and thinly populated country, 
apparently lacking the material resources necessary to be a great 
Power; but, for the moment, the personality of its ruler, Frederick n 
seemed amply to compensate for these deficiencies. The almost tota 
exhaustion of the Prussian lands, which effectively prevented Fred- 
crick II playing the role in European politics to which his victories 
and his reputation had entitled him, was not immediately apparent. 
The other power to gain significantly as a result of the Seven Years 
War was Russia. She had, indeed, made no conquests, but her prestige 
had been considerably increased by her victories over Frederick s arm- 
ies. Russia had been the leading power in the coalition in the second 
half of the war (until her withdrawal early in 1762) and this ensured 
that she could never again be ignored by the other European powers. 
Russia was a permanent, and increasingly important, component in 
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the European states system after the Seven Years War; she a 
permanently entered the ranks of the great powers. Her new pe ies 
importance also reflected the exhaustion of Prussia and Austria os 
1763 and the diminishing role of France in European affairs. No ob cr 
state was in a position to challenge Catherine's political leadership 
after the war, though her own preoccupation with domestic affairs 
in the 1760s and 1770s reduced Russia’s role in continental politics: 
Her position was considerably strengthened, during the next as 
ation, by the continuance, though in a muted form, of Austan 
resentment towards Prussia. This antagonism ensured that (until the 
1790s) Catherine II could always choose one of the two German pow- 
ers as an ally. Russian support would obviously be decisive in any 
renewed Austro-Prussian struggle, and the conclusion of an alliance 


with St Petersburg was a principal aim of both Habsburg and Hoh- 
enzollern diplomacy. 

For Austria, the war had been a major disappointment: the appar- 
ently overpowering coalition assembled by Kaunitz had failed to po 
duce the expected victory, Heavy sacrifices in men, money and 
material resources had been made to no avail. Prussian possession of 
Silesia had to be accepted by Vienna after 1763. In their hearts the 
Habsburgs could never renounce this v 
years ahead Kaunitz Produced a v 
plans for its peaceful recovery): 
Feconquest was not practical polit ws 
weakness of the Habsburg State. Vienna now accepted Prussia's 
position of equality in the Holy Roman Empire, and in Europe gen- 
i , if less important sense, Austria's position 
Seven Years War. In order to 
Fman state whose ruler Was an elector — Vienna 
ce, the hereditary enemy both of the Habsburgs 
and of the Empire. This action undoubtedly offended and alarmed 
many of the German princes (particularly the Catholic rulers in south- 
west Germany) on whose loyalty and Support Austria had tradition- 


ally depended, and this was later to be important when the Habsburgs 
tried to acquire Bay 


Topean position was undoubt- 
edly weaker in 1763 than it had been in 1756. Her resources were all 
but exhausted, her ar to collapse. By the closing 
stages of the arent that further and wide-rang- 
ing reforms were ne € were begun even before peace 
a Russo-Prussian alliance in April 1764 
asise Vienna’s predicament. 
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an unusually flui 
that had contested the war had Product of an unexpected an 
somewhat accidental realignment of the Powers in 1756-57, and the 
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of the wartime partnerships (those between France and Russia and 
between England and Prussia) had broken up; the Franco-Austrian 
alliance, characterised by friction and mutual disappointment during 
the Seven Years War, struggled on into peacetime, largely for the 
want of any obvious alternative. Only the Franco-Spanish alliance, 
concluded in 1761, appeared to be at all secure in the immediate after- 
math of the war, and it was sustained principally by mutual depen- 
dence in the continuing struggle against Britain overseas. The shock 
to the established political order which the Diplomatic Revolution had 
represented was still apparent at the end of the Seven Years War. The 
resulting uncertainty was intensified by a certain general hesitancy 
over the conclusion of new alliances, in case it led to a further costly 
and destructive war similar to that produced by the last bout of alli- 
ance diplomacy in 1756-57. 

_A clearer focus was given to post-war diplomacy by the Polish 
crisis of 1763-64 and, in particular, by the Russo-Prussian alliance 
which it produced. Poland had been ruled since 1697 by the Electoral 
House of Saxony, but real power belonged not to the elected monarch 
but to his Russian patron. Since the early eighteenth century, the 
Polish state had been a satellite of Russia. The death of Augustus Il 
of Saxony—Poland (ruler since 1733) on 5 October 1763 came at an 
inopportune moment for St Petersburg. Catherine II was only slowly, 
and with some difficulty, consolidating her own hold on the Russian 
throne and restoring some order to the government. As a woman, 
a foreigner — by origin she was a minor German princess — and a 
usurper, her position in Russia was, for some time, insecure. The 
Security of Russia’s western frontier dictated the continuance of St 
Petersburg’s invisible empire in Poland and this, in turn, made the 


election of a pliable king essential. There was the danger that should 
a third Saxon king be elected, it might suggest that the Polish throne 
in Warsaw. This 


XE hereditary and thereby weaken Russian influence 1 
Was appreciated by Catherine II, who was determined to secure the 


election of one of her former lovers, the Polish nobleman Stanislas 
Poniatowski. The Tsaritsa was, however, fearful of French opposition 
and Ottoman intervention and needed foreign support to guarantee 
the election of Poniatowski. In the previous election in 1733 Russia's 
Partner had been Austria; now it was to be Prussia. Frederick Il skil- 
fully exploited this situation and, by suggesting that he might be on 
the point of signing an alliance with the Ottoman Empire, forced 
Catherine to conclude the alliance which he believed to be essential 
to protect Prussia’s future security. : y 

The Russo-Prussian treaty of 11 April 1764, a defensive alliance to 
last, in the first instance, for eight years, was a considerable diplomatic 
triumph for the Prussian King- Frederick, as he confessed on one 
Occasion, ‘feared Russia more than he feared God’, and this had always 


been central to his foreign policy. Russia’s contribution to the Seven 
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Years War and, in particular, the heavy defeats she had inflicted on 
Prussian armies strengthened this anxiety. Frederick certainly feared 
Russia more than any other state after 1763 and he had therefore 
sought an alliance with Catherine II. Russia would, perhaps, have 
made such an alliance in any case, but the 1764 treaty was concluded 
on terms of near-equality and there is no doubt that Frederick gained 
rather more from it. Alliance with Russia protected Prussian security: 
it effectively neutralised Austria (since Vienna could not contemplate 
a war against a combination of Russia and Prussia) and thereby gave 
a certain stability to international relations in eastern Europe. It also 
left Frederick free to undertake the vital task of internal reconstruction 


simply too weak to risk another war, and in recognition of this Fred- 


erick II pursued an essentially pacific policy throughout the second 
half of his reign. ; 


Prussia’s Preoccupation with inte 
situation in the Habsburg 1 


Its | Omestic reform and reorganisation 
came to be the Principal objective of all the Participants. The tradi- 
affairs was undermined after 1763 as states 
first time, that internal strength 


d i successful foreign policy. The 
widespread attempts at reform in the generation after 1763 — the age 


of ‘Enlightened despotism’ — were, in the major European countries, 
motivated principally by the desire to strengthen the state and, spe- 
cifically, to finance the enlarged standing armies that were now uni- 
versal. In the Habsburg lands, for example, the significant reforms 
during the second half of Maria Theresa’s reign and the hectic decade 
of Joseph IPs personal rule (1780-90) were undertaken primarily with 
the intention of strengthening the financial basis of Austrian power. 

e measures reflected the Cameralist doctrine that the best founda- 


licating factor was Catherine II’s need, in the 
ate her own hold on the Russian 


foreign policy for a decade and a half after 
tthern System’ of Nikita 
on the shared conviction of the Tsaritsa and Panin 


after October 1763) that 
peace was necessary, during which the Russian 
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administration (which had all but collapsed under the strain of the 
Seven Years War) could be rebuilt and, in particular, the finances 
restored. Panin’s projected system was defensive in nature and it 
implied that St Petersburg had no immediate territorial ambitions. It 
aimed to protect Russia’s vulnerable western flank, particularly 
against the wiles of French diplomacy; an exaggerated fear of France 
~ and a corresponding hostility towards Versailles — was the basis 
of Panin’s diplomatic outlook. The ‘Northern System’ gradually took 
shape largely in response to events in Poland (see p. 219) and Sweden. 
Russia feared an attack from Swedish Finland, particularly since her 
capital, St Petersburg, was close to the vulnerable north-western fron- 
tier. Russian observers always saw a connection between the resto- 
ration of absolutism in Stockholm and renewed Swedish aggression; 
St Petersburg’s policy was long conditioned by memories of the career 
of Charles XII. Russia therefore sought to maintain the Swedish Con- 
stitution of 1720, with its severe restrictions on monarchical authority 
and its elaborate system of checks and balances which made Sweden 
far less of a danger to her neighbours. 

Russia’s anxiety about French intrigues in eastern Europe, her need 
for security against the possibility of renewed Swedish aggression and 
her desire to maintain the traditional protectorate over Poland were 
the Principal origins of the idea of a ‘Northern System’; its basis was 
the Russo-Prussian alliance of 1764. In conception it was to bea gran- 
diose series of alliances: Russia was to unite not only with Prussia but 
also with Denmark and Britain, while Sweden, Poland and Saxony 
were to be brought in as ‘passive’ members by pledging themselves 
to remain neutral in any future war in northern Europe. Austria, St 
Petersburg’s principal ally since 1726, was now to be discarded as 
Panin’s policy took shape. In practice, however, the ‘Northern Sys- 
tem’ was a much more limited affair; it was always more a matter of 
aspirations than of alliances. A Russo-Danish alliance was duly con- 
cluded in 1765 and the ties uniting St Petersburg and Copenhagen 
Were considerably strengthened by a second treaty two a later. 
Britain, however, though she genuinely desired a Russian a eae (to 
Improve her own diplomatic position), would never agree to t he b- 
sidy demanded by St Petersburg as the price of its conclusion and, in 
time, Panin and the Tsaritsa both came to doubt whether England 
would ever again be a real force in continental politics. Frederick Il, 
though a founder member, was determined that he should be Russia’s 
Only important ally, and he was fundamentally opposed to the exten- 
Sive alliances envisaged by the ‘Northern System’. a central impor- 
tance of his own alliance with St Petersburg for Prussian security, 
however, inevitably restrained his opposition. Yet Panin’s system, 
though only partially realised — it was really never more than a tri- 
angular alliance of Russia, Prussia and Denmark — nominally remained 
the basis of Russian diplomacy until the later 1770s and it always had 
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a certain utility, though it offered no protection against Russia’s main 
enemy, the Turks. It helped to stabilise international relations in the 
eastern half of the Continent. Moreover, the existence of the ‘North- 
ern System’ was an important restraint on Austrian policy, and in 
practice forced Kaunitz to continue his wartime alliance with France. 
There was no real alternative as far as the Habsburgs were concerned, 
now that Vienna’s traditional alliance with Russia had been broken. 
The ‘Northern System’ ran counter to — and was ultimately under- 
mined by — the most obvious characteristic of continental diplomacy 
in the years after the Seven Years War: the tendency of the major 
states to expand at the expense of their weaker neighbours. The 
appetite for new territory which the major states now revealed was, 
to a significant extent, the corollary of their widespread preoccupation 
with internal reform as a means of strengthening the state. Contem- 
poraries assessed political power in terms of population and wealth; 
it therefore followed that an increase in territory would automatically 
increase a state’s potential power. The search for new territory which 
resulted, was not confined to the great powers of castern Europe. The 
Swedish King Gustav III (reigned 1771-92) dreamed all his life of con- 
quering Norway, then ruled by the King of Denmark. France secured 
the expected reversion of the duchy of Lorraine (provided for by the 
Third Treaty of Vienna of 1738 ~ see pp. 150.) in 1766 on the death of 
Stanislas Leszczyński; and two years later she acquired the strategically 
important island of Corsica, in the western Mediterranean, by a thinly 
disguised purchase (and at a bargain price) from the Republic of 
Genoa. These acquisitions by France, while undoubtedly important, 
ificant than the major territorial changes 
, 95. These changes took the form 
sions of territory from Poland and the Ottoman Empire. 
f the eighteenth century, declined 
acked an effective central admin- 


Major states; both presented a 
l and voracious neighbours. 
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foreign powers, usually by their support of the various factions that 
constituted Poland’s political life, ensured the permanence of this 
weakness. As a result the Polish state had long been unable to intro- 
duce necessary financial and military reforms. This internal weakness, 
however, did not make partition inevitable: it merely ensured that the 
Republic could not resist the first seizure of her territory carried out 
in 1772-73. The origins of the first partition are rather to be found 
in the critical political situation which existed in south-eastern Europe 
by 1770 and this, in turn, was related to the response of Poland’s 
neighbours to events there since 1763. 

In 1763-64, Catherine II, with Prussian help, had secured the elec- 
tion of her candidate to the Polish throne and thereby, it was assumed, 
perpetuated Russian influence in Poland. It had been intended that the 
new King, Stanislas Poniatowski, should be a puppet ruler, but he 
had proved to be more independent of Russian control than had been 
anticipated. In particular, he sought to introduce financial and military 
reforms which would have strengthened the Polish state. Any such 
initiative was unwelcome to St Petersburg, since the continuance of 
Russia’s invisible empire demanded that Poland be kept weak and 
divided. In order to safeguard this protectorate Catherine now inter- 
vened actively in her neighbour's internal affairs. The Dissidents 
(Poland’s non-Catholic subjects) provided a convenient cloak for this 
intervention. By posing as the defender of their religious freedom, 
Catherine was able to frustrate Stanislas Poniatowski’s attempts at 
reform. Russian troops were sent into Poland to supervise the Diet 
of 1767-68, which guaranteed the religious freedom enjoyed by the 
Dissidents; these privileges and the preservation of the constitutional 
status quo were then enshrined in the ‘Perpetual treaty’ of March 1768 
between Russia and Poland. This latest Russian intervention, how- 
ever, provoked armed Polish resistance. With the formation of the 
confederation of Bar (in the extreme south of Poland, close to the 
Turkish frontier) in February 1768, St Petersburg was faced by a 
Serious guerrilla war and a corresponding fear that France might aid 
Russia’s opponents. 


Russia’s growing military control of Poland had been watched with 


considerable alarm in Constantinople, since in any future war Polish 


assistance to Russia would threaten the Sultan’s province of Moldavia 
and generally undermine Ottoman strategy- Russian activities in the 
Crimea (an Ottoman vassal state) and Catherine’s promises of assis- 
tance to some of the Sultan's Orthodox subjects in the Balkans were 
also resented by the Turks, but it was the situation in Poland which 
caused most alarm. French diplomacy was active at the Porte in these 
months, though whether it did any more than confirm Ottoman 
ministers in their Russophobia is doubtful. The double violation of 
Ottoman territory at Choczim (Khotin) and Bender (Bendery) by 
Russian troops pursuing Polish confederates brought matters to a head 
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and on 6 October 1768 the Russian resident in Constantinople was 
imprisoned in the Castle of the Seven Towers, a symbolic action 
which in Ottoman eyes amounted to a formal declaration of war. 
Russia was unprepared for the outbreak of this latest war with the 
Ottoman Empire. Until the very last it had been assumed in St Peters- 
burg that war could be averted by the traditional means of extensive 
bribery in Constantinople. Russian troops were heavily committed 
in Poland and this, together with innate Ottoman lethargy, delayed 
the first serious fighting until the autumn of 1769. After some initial, 
and disconcerting, Ottoman opposition, Russian forces carried all 
before them in 1770-71. The Danubian principalities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia) were soon occupied, the Crimea was conquered and the 
Turkish fleet was destroyed at the battle of Chesmé (July 1770). The 


amounted to freedom of navigation for her ships on the Black Sea 


(a traditional Russian aspiration), the independence of the Crimea 
(whose Tartar Khan, hitherto, had ruled 


1 le amount of territory around the Sea of 
Azov, and (as an indemnity for the wa 


equivalent gains for the other powers, } 
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to restrict Russia’s gains from the Ottoman Empire, but neither 
wished to go to war for this purpose. 

The danger that a general European war might be provoked by the 
conflict in south-eastern Europe appeared considerable. French diplo- 
macy was active in Poland and at Constantinople, and the anti- 
Russian tone of Versailles’s policy was fully apparent. Austria’s 
Opposition to Russian expansion was equally evident. The obvious 
danger, as contemporaries saw it, was that one or other state would 
enter the war on the side of the Ottoman Empire. This, in turn, would 
activate the two principal defensive alliances that existed in the late 
1760s, between Russia and Prussia and between France and Austria, 
and thereby bring about a general European war. The danger of this 
was, perhaps, more apparent than real; yet this fear was widespread 
and was an element in diplomacy at this time. And by 1770-71, it 
seemed that only a general European war could check the Russian 
advance in the Balkans. 

Frederick's solution to this apparent impasse was a three-power 
Partition of Polish territory. The Prussian King had long appreciated 
the potential strategic value of West (i.e. Polish) Prussia to the Hoh- 
enzollerns; its acquisition would unite the central core of his territory 
with the isolated duchy of East Prussia. Frederick also understood, 
however, that the acquisition of Polish Prussia would be a matter of 
considerable difficulty, and the cautious tone of his foreign policy after 
the Seven Years War inevitably reinforced the belief that any such 
gain would probably be a matter for a future Prussian king. The pre- 
cise origins of the plan for a tripartite seizure of Polish territory are 
unclear, A scheme which bears a striking similarity to the partition 
implemented in 1772 had earlier been put forward, nominally hy 
retired Danish diplomat, Count Lynar, but more likely by ao ae 
himself. But it had been rejected, after discussions with St Peters nE 
as impracticable in 1769. The Prussian King’s renewed gas i he 
Possibility of a partition was the product of a visit by his brot ner 
Prince Henry, to Russia in 1770-71. A series of cana ee “4 the 
Russian court revealed Catherine's potential appetite for Pol s ter- 
titory. Frederick II now began to work ona broar diplomini fors 
in an attempt to prevent a general European war Dy ner i P 
tition of Polish territory in which Russia and Austria would also par- 
ticipate. è 

Rasaan support for the scheme was soon obtained. The preser- 
vation of Poland’s territorial integrity was an important part of 
Panin’s ‘Northern System’, and this remained the official basis of St 
Petersburg’s foreign policy. But some of Russia’s military leaders had 
been pressing since the very beginning of Catherine’s reign for a ‘rec- 
tification’ of the Russo-Polish frontier and, specifically, for the annex- 
ation on strategic grounds of Polish Livonia. The acceptance of their 
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arguments was facilitated by the continuing ase Patan E 
Poland in 1769-71 (where the remnants of the Opposition to oe 
continued to wage a guerrilla war) and by Catherine s el 
apparently warlike pose adopted by Austria. Peaceful gains n a 
seemed preferable to the general European war which might ee 
if she tried to impose her massive demands on the Turks. By Octo : 
1771, the Tsaritsa, rejecting the contrary advice of Panin, was se 
suaded to support Frederick's plan for a partition. Austrian eT 
proved rather more difficult to obtain, and Kaunitz revealed Fees 
erable ingenuity in 1771-72 in his attempts to frustrate edenes : 
scheme. It was not that the Habsburgs lacked the appetite for re 
lands; on the contrary, the Austrian seizure and formal annexation o 
the county of Zips and of three districts in the Tatra foothills in 
1769-70 revealed Vienna’s willingness to take lands from Poland. The 
initial occupation of Zips, an area on the Polish- Hungarian border 
ery dubious claim, was carried out 
9 in order to prevent the warfare in 
burg territory. Frederick II instituted 
border with Poland in the same year. 
f the area was the work of a military 
d, perhaps, Joseph II. The annexation 


for further and more important 
The difficulty about Partition 
the notion of a tripartite division 


only Austria but Russia and, worse, Prussia as well. It was essentially 


for this reason that Vienna was long opposed to any idea of partition, 
since the Habsburgs desired a unilateral gain to compensate for the 


loss of Silesia and, at the same time, were determined to prevent any 
further increase in Prussj 


Habsburg policy was ulti- 
A A : i 7 
mately determined by the simple fact that Vienna was not strong 


, but never ratified, 


d, was a mere stratagem. Kaunitz had no inten- 
tion of fighting on the si - Nor, of course, could Aus- 
tria watch while P 


weaken the relative position of the Habsburgs 
in central Europe. This political logic finally convinced Kaunitz that 
st of several considerable evils, participate 1n 
bborn opposition to the 
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able did not, however, prevent Kaunitz from secking an enlargement 
of Austria’s intended share. The diplomatic initiatiye had now passed 
decisively to Vienna, for the other two eastern powers, having com- 
mitted themselves to the seizure of Polish territory, by a convention 
signed in February 1772, needed the consent of Austria to complete 
the partition and to guarantee its permanence. The Austrian chancellor 
skilfully exploited this opportunity in the spring and early summer 
of 1772 to secure a significant increase in the extent of Habsburg 
acquisitions. The precise shares of the partitioning powers were then 
laid down in a series of conventions between Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria signed in St Petersburg on 5 August 1772. Russian bayonets and 
the threat of further annexations were sufficient to persuade the Polish 
Diet to ratify these conventions (30 September 1773). 

The first partition deprived Poland of almost 30 per cent of her 
territory and 35 per cent of her population. The Habsburgs acquired 
Galicia, Russia made substantial gains in Polish Livonia and White 
Russia, while Frederick II secured the coveted prize of Polish Prussia 
(which now became West Prussia). Austria acquired approximately 
83,000 square kilometres of territory and some 2,650,000 inhabitants 
by the first partition, while Russia’s share amounted to 92,000 square 
kilometres and 1,300,000 inhabitants and Prussia’s to 36,000 square 
Kilometres and 580,000 inhabitants. Prussia’s gain was, however, 
much more important than these figures might suggest. In fact, Fred- 
erick II, though he was unable in 1772 or in the years immediately 
following to extend his share to include Danzig and Thorn (Toruń), 
and thus secure complete control of Polish trade down the Vistula, 
gained most from the first partition. The acquisition of West Prussia 
created for the first time a solid block of Hohenzollern tentor 
stretching across northern and central Germany. For the Pran 
King, moreover, the partition was 4 considerable personal aig | 
he had induced Russia and coerced Austria to accept his policy, an 
he had avoided the general war which he dreaded. Catherine II had 
acquired the largest territorial share and strengthened re you 
frontier. But this was poor compensation for the en ne o 
undivided control over Poland which Russia had one yee 
cised, for the Tsaritsa had been forced to admit that I pussia and Aus- 
tria should henceforth have a voice in the destiny of F oland. Austria 
had, on the surface, made the most valuable gains, in TE yo eco- 
nomic resources (Galicia contained important arm p Te 
lation; but the first partition was 1n reality a defeat for Habsburg 

olicy. s : 
P The first partition was of considerable agmine for es anon 
of the great powers. It revealed, in the first place, the inaitference © 
Great Britain to events in eastern Europe and the declining interest 
and, more obviously, authority of France in continental affairs. The 


diplomacy of the partition made clear, perhaps for the first time, the 
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political division of Europe into two separate and wee ecu 
tained spheres. The first partition also significantly a fecte re 
quent relations between the three eastern powers, “8 Pa 
complicity gave them a common interest for the future. At on ae 
the partition was Frederick’s diplomatic masterpicce, but in the he 
term it can be seen to have created a potential threat to Prussia 
security: it brought together Russia and Austria, whose sa 
Frederick had always regarded as the basis of his security, and age 

ened the continuance of his fundamental alliance with Catherine i : 
For the moment, Panin’s ‘Northern System’ continued to be ae 
official basis of St Petersburg’s foreign policy, but the events of 1772 
in Poland and in Sweden (where the King, Gustav III, carried out a 
coup d'état in August) had been a mortal blow to this system = 
p. 235); while in Vienna the prejudices of Maria Theresa were 3 
n rapprochement with Russia. T 
eastern powers became increasingly 
- Austria seemed at the time the prin- 
a’s substantial gains were little poet 
ition of the power of France (sti 

Western advance of Russia and i 
russian power and Frederick’s personal 
ich all seriously threatened the aati 
Position in Germany and in Europe generally. The cession in 1775 2 
Bukovina (provided for by the TA 
) did not significantly increase Ha AA 
nor did it diminish Austria’s appetite 


Austria’s only ally), the renewed 
further strengthening of P 


urg power in eastern Europe, 
for new territory. 
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hess of continental iplomacy after the Seven Years War, an acquisitive 
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HABSBURG ATTEMPTS TO ACQUIRE BAVARIA, 
1777-1785 


Austrian participation in the first partition of Poland had been belated 
and extremely reluctant, since the principle of approximately equal 
gains for each of the eastern powers which it enshrined was anathema 
to Vienna. The Habsburgs had accepted after 1763 that Silesia was, 
at least for the foreseeable future, part of Prussia and that no further 
attempt could be made to recover it during Frederick II's lifetime. 
Maria Theresa and Kaunitz could never completely abandon Silesia, 
but they were now reconciled to its loss and concentrated instead on 
possible ‘equivalents’ (which would have to be unilateral gains) for 
the lost province in order to restore Habsburg primacy in Germany. 
The most obvious target was the small and now politically insignif- 
icant but prosperous and fertile electorate of Bavaria, which also 
attracted the Habsburgs on purely strategic grounds. Bavaria lay 
directly to the west of Austria and had served as the access for foreign 
invasions in 1703-4 and again in 1741-42. Possession of Lower 
Bavaria, and in particular the lands round the Inn, would give the 
Habsburgs control of the upper Danube; it would create a solid wedge 
of territory running from Bohemia to the Tyrol (with the exception 
of the small archbishopric of Salzburg) and would help link up the 
German lands with the Habsburg possessions in Italy. The strategic 
value of Bavaria to the Habsburgs was obvious, and since the end of 
the seventeenth century a variety of unlikely schemes for rounding 
off Habsburg territory in the west by its acquisition had been enter- 
tained intermittently in Vienna. As the eighteenth century had pro- 
gressed, these schemes had become increasingly linked with the idea 
of some kind of exchange involving the Austrian Netherlands 
(obtained in 1713), which were seen in Vienna as a distant and expen- 
Sive distraction, particularly when Habsburg foreign policy came to 
concentrate, from the 1740s onwards, on the struggle with Prussia. 
The question of Austria’s acquisition of Bavaria was given a new 
urgency in the aftermath of the Seven Years War by the fact that the 
ruling Wittelsbach house seemed about to die out and by the steadily 
increasing influence in Vienna of Joseph II. Joseph had become 
emperor on the death of his father in 1765, and his growing impor- 
tance in Vienna was matched by a considerable appetite for new ter- 
ritory. The Elector, Max Joseph, had no direct heirs, and the 
Opportunity his death would present for Austria was very real; indeed, 
it had been largely with this in mind that the new Emperor had earlier 
married (as his second wife) the Elector’s sister, the wretched Maria 
Josefa. From the later 1760s onwards Joseph II was loudly advocating 
the acquisition of Bavaria, though he found little positive response in 
Vienna. Kaunitz was certainly aware of the potential value of the 
electorate, but he also understood, far more clearly than did the 
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Emperor, the obstacles in the way of acquisition. Max Joseph’s 
increasing age and Joseph II’s steadily growing voice in Habsburg 
policy, together made the matter more urgent by the mid-1770s, and 
the Elector’s death (30 December 1777) brought the issue to a head. 
The designated successor to the Bavarian lands was Charles Theo- 
dore of the Palatinate, and here a further Opportunity presented itself 
to Vienna. Charles Theodore had no direct heirs, but he was the father 
of a large brood of natural children and the resources of the Palatinate 
were insufficient to provide for them; he was, in any case, somewhat 
reluctant to leave his pleasant court at Mannheim. The Habsburgs’ 
trump card was their ability to find positions for Charles Theodore’s 
children in the Imperial bureaucracy and this promise was sufficient, 
in the immediate aftermath of Max Joseph’s death, to secure an 
agreeement by which Charles Theodore ceded most of Lower Bavaria 
(the strategically important area amounting to a third of the electorate) 
ediately occupied it. The con- 
t Upper Bavaria would in turn 
t appeared, superficially, a con- 
bs a’s hopes were dashed by the 
severe opposition which now emerged. 
France, not only refused all assistance 
‘d) but actually informed Prussia of this rc- 


h h À rincipal opponent of Austrian 
schemes, Owever, was the King of Prussia. Frederick had a vested 
interest in preventing anything that 


legal heir, Duke Charles Augustus of 
st to the Empire that his rights of succession 
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still the ally of Russia. The contrast with the situation a decade before 
(see p. 224ff.) was considerable, and when Austria seemed to be intent 
on retaining her acquisitions in Bavaria the Prussian King invaded 
Habsburg territory (July 1778). The war which followed, the War of 
the Bavarian Succession (1778-79), was pure Gilbert and Sullivan: 
neither Austria nor Prussia nor Saxony (who had her own claims on 
Bavarian territory and joined the war against the Habsburgs) really 
wanted a war and both sides sought — successfully — to avoid actual 
battles. The principal struggle of the rival armies was against disease 
and hunger and this gave it the nickname of the ‘Potato War’, in com- 
memoration of the Prussian soldiers who were reduced to digging 
potatoes out of the soil in order to survive. Negotiations for peace 
began in the same month as the military manocuvring in Bohemia 
and Moravia: Maria Theresa’s pacifism, her realistic awareness of 
Habsburg weakness and her bitter memories of the destructive impact 
of the last war against Prussia, all made her determined for peace at 
almost any price. The Empress-Queen initiated negotiations behind 
her son’s back and she was supported by Kaunitz who was also anx- 
ious for an carly settlement. Negotiations dragged on inconclusively 
throughout the second half of 1778, complicated by Frederick II’s 
insistence (ultimately successful) that his claims to the territories of 
Ansbach and Bayreuth must be settled at the same time. It was only 
in the spring of the following year that peace was concluded, under 
Franco-Russian mediation at Teschen (Cieszyn). Habsburg gains by 
the peace of Teschen (May 1779) were not negligible, amounting as 
they did to a small area in south-east Bavaria, the Innviertel, an 
acquisition which had the important effect of joining up the Tyrol 
With the main core of Habsburg territory in central Europe. This first 
leg to acquire Bavaria, however, proved a considerable reverse 
or Habsburg policy. oe 
The e E which Joseph H drew from this failure as the 
absolute necessity of obtaining an alliance with Russia, for Catherine 
now gave the law to the rest of the Continent. In 1778-79 the Pe 
who did not wish to see any change in the territorial balance in r 
many (which favoured Russia), had given diplomatic TAN = i 
ally, Prussia, and this support had been an important mg red- 
erick II’s vigorous opposition to Habsburg schemes. at e 
mediation of the peace of Teschen revealed Russia’s new-foun 
importance in German affairs. As the Emperor recognised, it would 
be necessary to destroy the Russo-Prussian alliance, which had effec- 
tively neutralised Austria since the end of the Seven Years War, before 
Vienna could pursue an active policy. However, Maria Theresa 
retained final control over Habsburg diplomacy and she was unwilling 
to countenance any alliance with Catherine. Her death on 29 Novem- 
ber 1780 gave Joseph complete control over Austrian policy and he 
immediately set out to ally with St Petersburg. Catherine II was, by 
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this time, becoming increasingly committed to an expansionist policy 
in the Balkans (see pp. 235ff.) and an alliance with Austria was logical 
in view of this; the long-lived Austro-Russian alliance concluded in 
1726 had been largely based on shared hostility towards the Turks. 
The formal conclusion of an alliance, however, proved to be a matter 
of considerable difficulty. The basic problem was Catherine’s claim 
to an imperial title which Joseph, as Holy Roman Emperor, could not 
concede. The resulting impasse meant that no formal treaty could be 
signed. These difficulties explain the unusual form the Austro-Russian 
treaty eventually took: in May and June 1781, Joseph and Catherine 
exchanged private letters laying down reciprocal obligations. These 
amounted, in effect, to a treaty of defensive alliance, aimed particu- 
larly at the event of an Ottoman attack on Russia. For the moment, 
however, this Austro-Russian alliance remained secret. 
The new alignment represented a reversal of Habsburg foreign po- 
licy since 1763. In the 1760s and 1770s, Vienna had been alarmed by 
ussian expansion in the Balkans and had tried unsuccessfully to re- 
strict Catherine’s gains. Joseph now sanctioned further Russian expan- 
sionin return for the Tsaritsa’s support for Habsburg policy in Germany 
and, perhaps, his own ambitions in south-eastern Europe. But the 
new alliance was always flawed. Each state intended it to serve dif- 
ferent ends, For Joseph the treaty was directed against Prussia, for 
Catherine the target was the Ottoman Empire. The Russian alliance 


was also a tacit rejection of Austria’s Previous dependence on France, 
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Charles Theodore, who had been ruling rather reluctantly as elector 
of Bavaria since 1779, was to be offered a royal title to persuade him 
to accept the scheme. The obstacles to any such project were formi- 
dable, as soon became clear. Charles Theodore’s agreement in prin- 
ciple was soon obtained, but the details of the arrangement proved 
very elusive. Nor could the Bavarian Elector’s heir, Duke Charles 
Augustus of Zweibriicken, be induced to give his consent. 

The attitude of France (still Austria’s ostensible ally) was critical, 
both because of the proposed change on her northern frontier and be- 
cause of Versailles’s effective control over the Duke of Zweibrücken. 
Vergennes’s views for long seemed ambivalent, but in reality he was 
always opposed to the scheme. Franco-Austrian relations were, in any 
Case, rather acrimonious at this point, principally because of the 
Emperor's strenuous efforts to force the opening of the River Scheldt 
to non-Dutch shipping. This closure had been part of the Westphalian 
settlement in 1648, and Joseph believed that if he could bring it to an 
end it would revive the economic prosperity of the Austrian Neth- 
erlands; the Emperor also resented the restraints on his sovereignty 
implied by the closure. Force majeure was used in an attempt to coerce 
the Dutch and a war with Holland almost broke out late in 1784, but 
France gave diplomatic support to The Hague and Joseph was forced 
to abandon his scheme. He attempted to win French support for the 
More important question of the Bavarian Exchange by concessions 
Over the Scheldt. France, however, feared the consequent strength- 
ening of Habsburg power in Germany, and for this reason refused her 
Consent to the project. Nor, despite Joseph II’s expectations, did Rus- 
Sia provide much more than token diplomatic support. In addition, 
Austrian diplomacy proved inept in 1784-85: Joseph I's impatient 
temperament was ill-suited to the delays inevitable in any negotiation 
and the whole episode was eloquent testimony to the Emperor’s lack 
Of finesse in foreign policy. : 

The Chancellor, Kaunitz, soon lost his initial enthusiasm for the 
scheme as the formidable obstacles became clear. By spring 1785 even 
Joseph II was prepared to admit that the project was impossible. It 
only remained for Frederick II, alarmed by continuing but erroneous 
Tumours of an imminent exchange and fearful of the diplomatic iso- 
lation facing him because of the Russo-Austrian alliance, to form the 
Fiirstenbund (‘League of Princes’) with Hanover and Saxony on 23 July 
1785. This was later joined by other German princes who resented 
and were alarmed by Joseph II’s attempts to expand Austrian influ- 
ence, and it proved a significant barrier to any future attempt at Habs- 

urg expansion within the Empire. The wheel had turned full circle. 
In 1740 Frederick II had inaugurated his reign with a piece of unpro- 
voked aggression that had thrown Germany and Europe into turmoil. 
He was now the sponsor of a union to preserve the territorial status 
quo within the Empire. 
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The failure of both of Joseph II’s attempts to acquire Bavaria was a 
significant diplomatic defeat for the Habsburgs. Considerable oppo- 
sition, and lasting unease, inside and outside Germany, had been 
aroused by Austrian territorial ambitions, and Vienna’s prestige was 
undoubtedly damaged by the two episodes. In a more gencral sense, 
the failure of Joseph’s Bavarian projects also reveals the near-impos- 
sibility of substantial unilateral gains of territory in the context of later 
eighteenth century diplomacy. Prussia’s Opposition in 1778-79 was 
the clearest expression of this gencral unwillingness of the great pow- 
ers to permit any one state to make a unilateral territorial gain. Only 
in the Balkans were such acquisitions possible. The weakness of the 
Ottoman Empire and the relative strength of Russia and, perhaps 
more important, her considerable freedom of action ensured that such 
gains could only be prevented by a full-scale European war. 


RUSSIAN EXPANSION IN THE BALKANS, 1772-1792 
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continued to insist on military victory and a dictated peace over the 
Turks. This proved to be less difficult in practice than many observers 
in St Petersburg had believed. There was now considerable war-wear- 
iness in Constantinople, and a further series of Russian victories in the 
first half of 1774 was enough to force the Ottoman Empire to make 
peace. The Turkish negotiators were aware of Catherine’s increasing 
difficulties with the Pugachev rebellion and they skilfully exploited 
these to reduce Russian demands. Nevertheless, the Tsaritsa still 
managed to obtain most of her war aims by the treaty of 
Kutchuk—Kainardji concluded on 21 July 1774. 

The terms of Kutchuk—Kainardji reflected Russia’s spectacular mili- 
tary successes in the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-74. In the first place, 
Catherine II made considerable territorial gains to the immediate 
north of the Black Sea: the Kuban and Terek areas of the Caucasus, 
the Strategically important cessions of Kinburn and the fortresses of 
Kerch and Yenikale in the Crimea (which together controlled access 
Into the Sea of Azov), along with important territory between 
the mouths of the Bug and the Dnieper. The port of Azov, ceded to 
Russia in 1739 on the proviso that it should remain unfortified, was 
now confirmed as Russian and the restriction removed. The limited 
foothold on the northern littoral of the Black Sea, which these gains 
conferred, was of considerable significance, but these territorial 
Acquisitions and the large war indemnity were less important in them- 
selves than Russia’s other gains. Catherine’s ships were granted free- 
dom of navigation on the Black Sea, and Russian merchant ships 
could now pass freely through the Straits into the Mediterranean. The 
Tsaritsa was also permitted to build an Orthodox church in Con- 
Stantinople. The further privilege of protecting this church ‘and those 
who serve it’ was ambiguous and would prove of immense signifi- 
cance (as a potential lever for Russian intervention in Ottoman inter- 
nal affairs) in the nineteenth century. Finally, the khanate of the 
Crimea, a vassal state of the Sultan since the mid fifteenth century, 
Was given the independence it did not want. It was widely assumed 
that this would only be a prelude to full annexation by Russia. 

_ These fears at first proved unfounded, for Catherine II was not yet 
intent on annexation. The later 1770s were a confused and essentially 
transitional period in Russian foreign policy. The earlier orientation 
embodied in the ‘Northern System’ had been seriously questioned by 
the outbreak of the Turkish War in 1768 and then effectively under- 
mined in 1772 by the partition of Poland and by the re-emergence of 
royal absolutism in Sweden. Thereafter, Panin fought a losing battle 
to maintain his influence over the Tsaritsa. His principal rival was one 
of Catherine II’s former lovers, Potemkin, whose star was visibly ris- 
ing at the Russian court in the later 1770s. Potemkin was a vigorous 
advocate of further expansion and colonisation in the south, and his 
Position as governor-general of the territories acquired in 1774 ena- 
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bled him to effect his consciously imperial designs. His continuing 
personal influence over the Tsaritsa and the undoubted appeal of his 
schemes to Catherine’s imagination, proved stronger than Panin’s 
strenuous opposition. By 1779, Catherine seems to have been con- 
vinced by Potemkin’s arguments: her grandson, born in the same 
year, was christened ‘Constantine’ to symbolise the vague but definite 
ideas of dramatic southern expansion which came to be associated 
with the so-called ‘Greek Project’. This aimed at the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe, the restoration ofa ‘Byzantine Empire’ ruled by 
Constantine, and (less certainly) an independent principality in the 
Balkans for Potemkin himself, It is a matter of considerable doubt 
whether the ‘Greek Project’ was ever the formal basis of St Peters- 
burg’s policy in south-eastern Europe; but Russian desire for further 
expansion in the Balkans was undoubted. 
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the generation after the Seven Years War, and it was widely recog- 
nised as a decisive gain — especially in the context of Russo-Ottoman 
relations. Catherine II now possessed adequate naval bases and ports 
on the Black Sea and could launch a further, sea borne attack directly 
against Constantinople whenever she wished. The threat of further 
Russian expansion at the expense of the helpless Ottoman Empire was 
certainly appreciated by the other great powers, but effective support 
for the Turks was not forthcoming. Concerted diplomatic action 
would have been extremely difficult, in view of the fundamental 
antagonisms which divided Britain from France, and Austria from 
Prussia. Nor was any single power able to give effective support to 
the Sultan. Britain was not as yet seriously concerned at the extent 
of Russian expansion in the Balkans. In any case, the definitive treaty 
ending the War of American Independence was not signed until Sep- 
tember 1783 and this effectively prevented her playing an active part 
in continental diplomacy and made her reject out of hand the French 
foreign minister Vergennes’s tentative suggestion of co-operation 
against Catherine. France, traditionally the friend of the Ottoman 
Empire, was most hostile to the annexation of the Crimea, but Cath- 
erine Is well-timed disclosure (in the summer of 1783) of the exis- 
tence of the previously secret Austro-Russian alliance intimidated 
Vergennes (who in any case doubted whether the Ottoman Empire 
Was worth preserving) from action against Russia. Frederick II was 
neutralised by the same disclosure. The Tsaritsa’s bold use of her 
Secret treaty with Joseph I effectively prevented any great-power 
Opposition and was instrumental in securing international acceptance 
ofa major and, of more importance, unilateral Russian gain. 

_ The acquisition of the Crimea gave new impetus to Russian expan- 
Sion and this, in turn, produced considerable tension between St Peters- 
urg and Constantinople. The interests of the two states came into 
Conflict in the Danubian principalities and, more particularly, in the 
Caucasus, where a fierce struggle for influence followed Georgia’s 
acceptance of a Russian protectorate in 1783. Russia’s support for the 
Sultan’s Orthodox subjects in the Balkans and the activities of Russian 
Consuls (whom the Sultan had been forced to admit to Ottoman ter- 
"tory in 1781) also caused considerable resentment at the Porte. 
Particularly menacing, when viewed from Constantinople, was 
Catherine’s apparently systematic exploitation of her recent acquisi- 
tions: the creation of a Russian Black Sea fleet emphasised the vul- 
nerability of the Turkish capital to attack by sea, for it was only a 
ay’s sailing from Sevastopol, while the full incorporation of the Cri- 
Mea into the Russian administrative system in the mid 1780s sug- 
gested the importance of the region in the Tsaritsa’s eyes. The extent 
of Russian ambitions, particularly after Potemkin was placed in sole 
Control of policy towards Turkey (October 1786), inevitably increased 
Ottoman resentment and desire for revenge over the humiliating loss 
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of the Crimea. In the spring of 1787, Catherine’s spectacular imperial 
progress down the Dnieper and through the Crimea produced a new 
crop of alarming rumours about Russian intentions, while the pres- 
ence in her suite of her ally, Joseph II, inevitably increased its anti- 
Turkish appearance. The war party at the Porte, which had been gain- 
ing strength throughout the 1780s, now acquired the upper hand and, 
in August 1787, war was declared on Russia. 

Austria fought on Catherine II’s side in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1787-92. The Austro-Russian alliance of 1781 had not brought the 
political advantages which Joseph II had anticipated; in particular, 
Russia had failed to provide diplomatic backing for Vienna’s attempt 
to acquire Bavaria in 1784-85. Yet the alliance with Catherine II 
remained the basis of Austrian policy. Habsburg involvement in the 
Turkish War, however, was not simply a matter of Joseph II's 
acknowledgement of an unavoidable obligation to an ally: it was also 
closely linked to Vienna’s policy towards Prussia. Kaunitz’s tradi- 
tional hostility to the latter had revived in the mid 1780s; it had been 
intensified by Frederick II’s success in forming the Färsteribunä (see 
p- 233). The Austrian chancellor’s dreams of revenge were encour- 
aged by the increasingly poor health of the Prussian King, who 
died in August 1786. The expected death of the formidable Frederick 
II had allowed Kaunitz to look forward to a war of revenge against 
the new, and far less formidable, Prussian ruler, the future Frederick 
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Ottoman declaration of war, Vienna acknowledged that the casus foe- 
deris under the alliance with Russia existed. 

The formal Austrian declaration of war was delayed until 9 Febru- 
ary 1788 in the hope that a surprise attack might lead to the capture 
of the Strategically important city of Belgrade. In fact, the Austrian 
campaign of 1788 was a disaster from start to finish. Joseph II perso- 
nally assumed command of the Habsburg forces, only to show him- 
self a fitting successor to the long line of incompetent Austrian 
generals. An ill-judged attempt to establish a defensive screen against 
the Turks stretching from Croatia to Moldavia was unsuccessful; the 
Ottoman army broke through this and ravaged Habsburg territory 
before withdrawing in the autumn. Russia’s campaign was similarly 
unsuccessful. As in 1768, St Petersburg was unprepared for the war 
and the first full year of fighting was indecisive, though in December 
1788 Potemkin captured the fortress of Ochakov. Russia’s position, 
Moreover, was considerably complicated by Sweden’s declaring war 
on her in July 1788. 

_ Russo-Swedish relations had been tense since Gustav III’s coup d’état 
in 1772, yet this new conflict was unexpected. The Swedish decla- 
ration of war was the culmination of Gustav III’s growing hostility 
towards Russia in the late 1780s. It also reflected his hope that a short 
and successful war would strengthen his position within Sweden, 
where aristocratic Opposition to his absolutism had assumed consid- 
crable proportions. The Swedish King hoped to recover some of the 
territories in Finland ceded to Russia in 1721 and 1743. Gustav’s bold 
plan was not achieved fully; but any Swedish attack was a serious 
Matter for Catherine II, since the Turkish War meant that there were 
relatively few Russian troops in the north, and the capital, St Peters- 
Durg, seemed at the mercy of Swedish forces. In the event, the Tsar- 
itsa was saved by the emergence of severe internal opposition to the 
Swedish King which she herself had encouraged. Gustav III's aris- 
tocratic Opponents had been further enraged by the declaration of war, 
Since the King had not consulted the Riksdag as he was constitution- 
ally obliged to do; at the same time, a nascent separatist movement 
1n Swedish Finland, which had emerged in the past few years, came 
to the fore. These two strands of opposition now coalesced in the so- 
called league of Anjala which paralysed the operations of the Swedish 
army in the autumn of 1788. Though Gustav’s political skill enabled 
UM to overcome his domestic opponents, Sweden’s war effort was 
lunted, Simultancously, Russia’s ally Denmark declared war on 
Sweden (August 1788), but pressure from Prussia and, unofficially, 
from two British diplomats quickly forced her to make peace. Only 
1n the Spring of 1789 was the Swedish King free to resume the war, 
and he Was soon strengthened by a subsidy treaty with the Ottoman 

Mpire (July 1789). Catherine was now forced to concentrate on the 
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naval war in the Baltic. A further year’s fighting produced no clear- 
cut result, though Russia seemed to be gaining the upper hand, and 
in August 1790 the two states signed peace at Verela (Värälä) in Fin- 
land. Essentially, this settlement restored the territorial status quo of 
1788. Catherine’s increasing preoccupation with the Turkish War and 
with the situation in Poland (sce pp. 244ff.) made her desire peace 
with Sweden and this was reflected in two important concessions. 
Russia recognised the Swedish constitution of 1772 (which had 
restored the powers of the monarchy) and, significantly, she under- 
took never again to interfere in domestic Swedish politics. ; 
The brief Swedish War, though it distracted Russian attention, did 
not seriously affect Catherine’s Prosecution of the war against the 
Ottoman Empire. The campaign of 1789 had in fact ended trium- 
phantly for the Russo-Austrian alliance, though this had seemed 
unlikely at the outset, Joseph I, discouraged by failure in 1788 and 
by the poor performance of his ally Russia, dogged by ill-health and 
alarmed by discontent among the Hungarian nobility, determined on 
peace. Though Kaunitz urged the need to continue the war, the 
Emperor (after consultation with Russia) had initiated peace negoti- 
ations with Constantinople in the closing weeks of 1788. These were 
making some progress until the situation was transformed by the 
death of the Sultan Abdul Hamid I (who had ruled since 1774) on 6 
April 1789, His Successor, the warlike Selim III, immediately re- 
nounced any thought of a negotiated peace and, on a wave of popular 
enthusiasm, the Ottoman Empire renewed the war. The campaign 
of 1789 was a triumph for the Russian and Austrian forces. The 
ered in two defeats at Fokshany and Mar- 
the way for a series of dramatic allied suc- 
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cluded at Sistova (August 1791), by which Austria returned almost 
all her conquests to the Ottoman Empire. 

The effective withdrawal of Austria and Sweden from the war in 
the summer of 1790, together with the increasing ambivalence of Prus- 
sian policy, seemed to give Catherine a free hand in her struggle with 
the Turks. But the carly months of 1791 saw instead a genuine if 
short-lived crisis, with the threat of a general European war. This was 
Produced by a British attempt, periodically encouraged and assist- 
ed by Prussia, to prevent further Russian expansion. Since the early 
Stages of the Russo-Turkish War the Triple Alliance of Britain, Prussia 
and the Dutch Republic, which had emerged in 1788 (see p. 269), had 
vainly tried to restrain Russia and had given diplomatic support to the 
Ottoman Empire and Sweden. The impact of these posturings had 
hitherto been negligible, not least because Britain had been almost as 
Suspicious of Prussian ambitions as of the threat Russia posed to the 

Uropean balance of power. But in 1791 Britain moved decisively into 
the anti-Russian camp. The prime minister, William Pitt the 
Cunger sought to repeat his diplomatic brinkmanship, which had 
peen so successful in defeating both France over the Dutch Republic 
in 1787 and Spain over Nootka Sound in 1790 (see pp. 267ff.). The rapid 
Cterioration in Britain’s relations with St Petersburg had commercial 
and political causes. The ending of the Anglo-Russian commercial 
treaty in 1786 and its replacement by a Russo-French agreement, was 
resented by Britain, where the idea of substituting Poland for Russia 
1n the map of British trade was gaining ground. It was believed that 
oland could become a cheaper and more satisfactory source of naval 
Stores and other raw materials, as well as a market for British goods. 
This belief required that Russia should not attain an even more dom- 
Mant position in eastern Europe. At the same time, there was growing 
Concern in London at Russia’s ascendancy and the prospect that this 
would be consolidated by a victorious peace with the Turks. The 
nrgings of Prussia and of the Russophobe British envoy in Berlin, 
oseph Ewart, who exerted considerable influence on Pitt, encouraged 
"tain to move into outright opposition to Russia. 
ritain aimed to impose a peace based on the status quo ante bellum on 
atherine II and then to construct a ‘federative system’ of alliances in 
northern Europe to safeguard this settlement. Pitt’s diplomatic offen- 
SNE against Russia in the early months of 1791 culminated in a British 
ultimatum at the end of March. Unless Catherine would immediately 
agree to British demands and, in particular, would not try to annex 
the port and fortress of Ochakov and the territory extending east to 
the Dniester, Russia would be attacked by a British fleet in the Baltic 
and a Prussian army in Livonia. But Pitt’s plans were supported by 
XER few of his cabinet colleagues and there was widespread press, 
public and parliamentary opposition which the Russian ambassador 
In London skilfully helped to orchestrate. Within a few days Pitt had 
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to abandon his ‘Russian armament’, and in the werent ete es 
Prussia both agreed that Catherine would make ealciewie = Ach 
wanted from the Turks. The collapse of Pitt’s policy was sane 
This episode has a certain symbolic importance, for it sos E 
occasion on which Britain adopted her classic ae 
as protector of the declining Ottoman Empire against si is 
sion. But at the time it revealed only the impossibility ofa oE 
support for a British foreign policy not founded on opposition to e 
Bourbons. There was no enthusiasm for a war against ne es 
widely seen in Britain as a ‘natural ally’, particularly over the ¢ "a 
and seemingly unimportant Ochakov (which most British a cia 
would have been hard put to place on the map). Pitt's failure a a 
confirmed the very limited influence which British diplomacy sa 
exert on events in eastern Europe in the generation after the Sever 
ears War. 
ets was thus left free to impose her own terms on the Ottoman 
Empire, for France, traditionally the friend of the Porte, wae A 
longer a force in European politics after the outbreak of the Preng 
Revolution in 1789 and Prussia was now intent on a rapprochement 
with Russia as the prelude to a further partition of Poland (see 
pp. 245ff.). Peace was, as usual, dependent on prior military Victory. 
Only the famous storming and capture of Ismail by the Russians 
under Suvorov (December 1790) had redeemed the previous wa 
campaign: but 1791 brought further significant Russian victories ine 
these, together with the lack of foreign diplomatic support, forced 
Constantinople to accept Russia’s offers of peace. Military operations 
were suspended in August 1791 and, after lengthy negotiations, peace 
was signed carly in the following year. By the treaty of Jassy (9 Jan- 
uary 1792), Russia acquired the fortress of Ochakov and the territory 
lying between the Dniester and the Bug, gains which secured ner 
position on the northern shore of the Black Sca. The Porte was forced 
to recognise the Russian annexation of the Crimea and had to confirm 
the provisions of the treaty of Kutchuk~Kainardji. These gains were 
undoubtedly significant, yet they fell some way short of Catherine S 
war aims. This reflected the growing dominance of Poland in an 
erinc’s thinking, for as during the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-7 j 
link between events in the Balkans and the fate of 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POLAND 1772-1795 


os ‘ ; a 
The first partition did not make the final destruction of Poland as 4 
state inevitable; on the contrary, it seems to have served as a salutary 
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shock to the Polish political nation and it certainly provided an 
Impetus to a series of significant, if limited, educational and admin- 
istrative reforms in the years after 1772. Russia retained control over 
Poland, however, for the Polish King and many of the magnates con- 
cluded that the only secure course of action for the future was absolute 
submission to St Petersburg. In the 1770s and 1780s Stanislas Augus- 
tus Poniatowski continued to reign in Warsaw, but the Russian 
ambassador, Stackelberg, ruled. This rule, however, proved to be 
fairly tolerable, largely because Catherine II was preoccupied else- 
where: in the 1770s with the Pugachev revolt and the reform of pro- 
vincial administration, in the 1780s with relations with the Ottoman 
Empire. This induced the Tsaritsa to lead Poland on a looser rein than 
in the 1760s and she even approved the modest measures of reform. 
It was symptomatic of the changing nature of St Petersburg’s control 
that Russian troops were withdrawn in 1780, sixteen years after they 
had entered Poland. 

There appeared to be little reason why Catherine II should contem- 
Plate further annexations after 1772: her acquisitions by the first par- 
tition had strengthened Russia’s western frontier and her control of 
Poland remained intact. The Tsaritsa’s appetite for new territories was 
to be satisfied by Turkish, not Polish lands. Nor was Austria attracted 
9y the prospect of further gains at the expense of Poland: she would, 
ìn fact, have been quite prepared to have given up those made in 1772, 
ifa Satisfactory exchange could have been arranged. The Habsburgs 
remained fundamentally opposed to any further territorial gains by 
Prussia and this ruled out any future partition, given the prevailing 
assumptions about the need for roughly equivalent gains for each of 
oland’s neighbours. The Prussian state, in fact, was the principal 
Areat to Poland’s territorial integrity after the first partition. 

_ Prussia had been disappointed that her acquisitions in 1772 did not 
include the towns of Danzig and Thorn, with their control of trade 
own the Vistula, and Frederick II had made considerable, if ulti- 
Mately unsuccessful, attempts to extend his gains to include these two 
towns in the immediate aftermath of the first partition. In a second 
Way, moreover, the original partition had been incomplete: the acqui- 
sition of the province of West Prussia had, in itself, been welcome, 
ut it had left the problem of the western tip of Poland (‘Great 
oland’), a diamond of territory pointing directly at the heart of Bran- 
cnburg and separating Silesia and West Prussia. The first partition 
ad not solved Prussia’s fundamental geopolitical problems: it had 
Merely posed them in a new form. For these reasons, the acquisition 
of anzig, Thorn and at least part of Great Poland possessed consid- 
erable attractions for the Hohenzollerns. While the cautious policy 
that characterised Frederick II’s final years militated against a further 

rect attempt at territorial aggrandisement, with the accession of a 
new king, Frederick William II, in 1786, these ambitions came to the 


th 
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front of Prussian policy. Hertzberg, minister to Frederick II and then 
to Frederick William II, had as early as 1778 put forward his own 
scheme by which Prussia would acquire the desired territories as a 
result of an exchange that was as ingenious as it was improbable. The 
‘Hertzberg Plan’ was first enunciated at the time of Austria’s initial 
attempt to acquire Bavaria (see pp. 229ff.) and it reflected this cir- 
cumstance. In return for being permitted to acquire Bavaria, Austria 
was to return Galicia (gained by the first partition) to Poland, which, 
in gratitude, would then reward Prussia by the cession of Danzig, 
Thorn and Great Poland. The scheme itself was, intrinsically, implau- 
sible, but the territorial aspirations which it embodied were real and 
were an important clement in Prussian foreign policy after the acces- 
sion of Frederick William I]. The ‘Hertzberg Plan’ was modified to 
take account of the new situation created by the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War in 1787 (Austria was now to receive Turkish ter- 
ritory, rather than Bavaria and Russia was also to make gains in the 
Balkans), but its basic objective, that of further, and peaceful, Prussian 
expansion at the expense of Poland, remained unshaken. 

The origins of the second partition of Poland (carried out in January 
1793) lie in the territorial ambitions of Prussia and in the situation 
produced in Poland and in Europe generally by the new Russo-Turk- 
ish War. Once again the fate of Poland was closely linked to events 
in the Balkans, though the dénouement was rather different from what 
it had been in 1771-72. Russia’s involvement in a war against the 
Ottoman Empire, together with the Swedish attack the next yeahs 
inevitably distracted Catherine’s attention away from Poland. The 
reforms which Russia had been prepared to sanction had been pic- 
cemeal in nature. In particular, St Petersburg would not allow any 
oer Pande ag Fl army, Rumia col 
immediately before th S, though less obvious than in the year 

e e first partition, was still considerable and it was 
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of international support and, in view of the alliance between St Peters- 
burg and Vienna, they calculated that the most likely source of such 
assistance would be Prussia. Berlin's foreign policy under the new 
King, Frederick William II, was puzzling, inconsistent, a prey to court 
faction and at times contradictory; it was also calculated to deceive. 
Frederick William II aspired to play a decisive role on the European 
stage. He recognised the opportunity which the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War presented to Prussia and dreamed of placing him- 
self at the head of a great alliance system. His position was consoli- 
dated by the emergence in the summer of 1788 of the Triple Alliance 
of Prussia, Britain and the Dutch Republic (see p. 269), though 
his influence in this alignment was less than that of Pitt. But until the 
collapse of the Triple Alliance in 1791, after the crisis over Ochakov, 
Prussia worked within the framework provided by this league. The 
objective of Prussian policy remained consistent: the acquisition of 
Polish territory. But the means by which this could be secured were 
variable. The two principal strategies were co-operation with the 
Poles against Russia, in the expectation of a unilateral cession of ter- 
‘tory from Poland, and co-operation with Russia against Poland with 
the aim of realising a modified version of the ‘Hertzberg Plan’ or 
bringing about a new partition. In some degree these two strategies 
Were pursued simultaneously, and this was the source of much of the 
uncertainty surrounding Prussian policy. During the Russo-Turkish 
War the first of these strategies dominated Berlin's diplomacy. But 
in 1791 Prussian policy went into reverse and Berlin henceforth co- 
Operated closely with Russia over Poland. 

Catherine’s preoccupation with the war with the Turks, and the 
additional problems for Russia after Gustav IIs declaration of war 
2 July 1788, created a situation favourable to the development of 

russian ambitions. Ostensibly, Berlin’s policy sought to encourage 
the growing Polish freedom from Russian control which was becom- 
mg apparent during the four-year Diet and to pose as a friend of 
Poland, in the obvious hope that Prussia could acquire a dominant 
influence there. Central to this strategy was the alliance Prussia offered 
to Warsaw at the very beginning of the Diet in 1788 and finally con- 
cluded on 29 March 1790. This Prusso-Polish treaty was essentially 
4 conventional defensive alliance containing a reciprocal guarantee of 
territories: it reflected the absence of any alternative source of foreign 
Support for the Poles, who were always anti-Russian rather than pro- 
russian in sentiment. And, in any case, the fate of Poland would 
ultimately depend on the attitude of Catherine Il. 
Poland's emancipation from Russian control between 1788 and 1791 
ad enraged the Tsaritsa. Catherine was alarmed at the measures 
Passed by the four-years Dict and especially the Constitution of 3 May 
1791, in part because they seemed imitations of events in France which 
she abhorred. Her fears of Jacobinism were real. The heightened ide- 
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ological conflict of the 1790s, unleashed by the ridi Pa 
led her to believe that she was combating Jacobinism in eee 
During the Russo-Turkish War she had, n effect, to a ne 
to the collapse of Russian authority in Poland. But s it i 
determined to reassert her control, for an independent and str rill 
ened Poland would imperil Russian security in eastern ge si 
always Catherine’s intention to restore her own influence en oats 
able to exploit the growing European preoccupation wit oe ie 
tionary France to increase her freedom of action. By the win a 
1791-92 France’s neighbours were becoming increasingly alarme = 
the radical course of events in Paris and were moving cowards ae 
vention (see pp. 277ff.). Catherine encouraged Austria and I aco 
concentrate on the situation in France: her posturings against the an 
olution were intended to free the field for herself in Poland. In on 
early 1790s the other European states were becoming involved wi 
the French Revolution; but for Russia this was always of suba 
importance until Poland had finally been Partitioned, It was oa 
of secondary importance for Prussia also, given Berlin’s desire td 
Polish territory, though Frederick William II characteristically cou 
not make up his mind and in fact over-extended Prussia’s scanty 
resources by pursuing an active policy in both eastern and yoe 
Europe. But for Austria the situation in France increasingly ee 
priority because of family connections, geography and the positio 
of Leopold II as emperor (sce pp. 275ff.). x i 
Leopold was always opposed to any further Prussian gains and h 
therefore tried to uphold the status quo in Poland. He worked to ae 
vince Catherine II that the new situation in Warsaw was compatib 3 
with Austro-Russian interests. The Emperor was thus a is maine 
i ssian policy, for Austria could not be safely ignorce. 
¢moved this restraint and also ooo 
’s preoccupation with the French Revolution (se 


policy after Leopold’s death was onc o 
g Catherine for decisive action. This could only fo 
low the conclusion of the Russo : 

the settlement at Jassy in January 1792 (sec p. 242). In a similar way, 


the factional struggle at the Russian court in the aftermath of Potem- 
kin’s death (October 1791) 


favouring military intervent 
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r ] 
in fact drawn up in St Petersburg on 27 oe 
1792 but it was dated ‘14 May Targowica’ to foster the illusion t 
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it had arisen on Polish soil. The confederation then served as a cloak 
for Russian military intervention. Russian troops crossed into Poland 
on the night of 18-19 May under the pretext of supporting the con- 
cue of Targowica. While these units were moving towards the 
olish border, news reached St Petersburg that France had declared 
war on Austria (20 April 1792), which in turn brought Prussia into 
the war with the Revolution. This further strengthened Catherine’s 
ee oe ar Poland. The Poles were largely unprepared for this latest 
ra itary intervention: it had been widely believed in Poland 
en oring would not risk antagonising Prussia and Austria and 
n fact accept the new situation much as she had, two decades 
carlier, accepted the coup d'état in Sweden. This hope, and the expec- 
tation of support from Prussia, were quickly shown to be illusions. 
The ramshackle Polish army was no match for the numerically far 
Superior Russian forces, and in July 1792 Poland, in the person of the 
King, Stanislas Augustus, submitted to St Petersburg’s control. The 
oo ofa considerable number of Poles who had played a prom- 
ee ieee in the upheavals of the past few years shows the extent of 
cat. Henceforth the decisive voice in Polish affairs would again 

€ that of Catherine IL. 
f The precise intentions of the Tsaritsa at this point are by no means 
clear. A return to the situation before 1788 would perhaps have suited 
her best; yet she was certainly not wholly opposed to a further par- 
poi and she was also obliged to take some account of the views of 
russia and, less certainly, Austria. The signature of defensive alli- 
ances with Vienna and Berlin (July-August 1792) further strength- 
cned | -atherine II's hand, as she could now make a clear choice for 
PS aba partner between the two German powers. The attitudes of 
se two states towards Poland in the second half of 1792 were some- 
what different. Ever since spring 1792, Frederick William IH had 
cooked towards a further partition and the new territory this would 
bring him. The unexpected resistance put up by the armics of the 
rench Revolution to the Prusso-Austrian advance in the autumn (see 
P. 281) increased the desire for Polish territory, since this would com- 
Pensate for the disaster in the west. The Prussian King was also anx- 
lous to prevent, if at all possible, the re-establishment of Russia’s sole 

Control over Poland. 

The death of Leopold at the beginning of March 1792 produced a 
reversal of Habsburg policy, which had hitherto been opposed to any 
further partition. By June Francis had agreed that Prussia and Russia 
could make further gains in Poland provided Austria was allowed to 
carry through the exchange of the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria. 

his was, of course, the old and deeply cherished Habsburg plan; its 
failure in 1784-85 had not dampened Vienna's enthusiasm for its real- 
isation, and it had surfaced periodically during the Russo-Turkish 
ar. At this point, however, its re-emergence was principally the 
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work of the two ministers now responsible for the conduct of ares 
burg diplomacy, Spielmann and Cobenzl, and there was ing e 
opposition at court in Vienna to this initiative in Austrian po ne ; 
In the autumn of 1792, the fate of Poland was decisively affected by 
events in western Europe, where the war against Revolutionary 
France had begun. The defeat at Valmy (20 September 1792) and the 
disastrous retreat which followed (see p. 281) further increased the 
Prussian King’s desire for Polish territory, since this would do san 
thing to salve the wound inflicted by the armies of the French Rev- 
olution. The failures of the allied forces also exacerbated the existing 
tension between Berlin and Vienna over the fate of Poland, for the 
Prussians believed that the Austrians had failed to provide enough 
support against France. The situation was brought to a head by Prus- 
sia’s announcement in the last week of October that her price for con- 
tinuing the war against France was an indemnity in the form of Polish 
territory. Austrian policy at this critical juncture was hesitant and con- 
tradictory. Spielmann and Cobenzl remained commited to the 
Netherlands exchange, but their policy continued to encounter 
considerable opposition in Vienna and was, in any case, effectively 
undermined (at least temporarily) by France’s conquest of most of the 
Austrian Netherlands after her victory at Jemappes (6 November 
1792). The dramatic successes of the French Revolutionary armies 
forced Austria to accept that, for the foreseeable future, war with 
France had to be her main Priority, and Prussian support was essential 
to the success of this struggle. Austria was thus forced to accept Prus- 
sian demands for Polish territory, though any exchange involving the 
for the moment, impossible. A 
Catherine II had, until now, played a masterly waiting game, resist- 
a new partition, since she herself 
r acquisitions. Her final decision 
came apparent in mid December 
Tussia in the anti-French coalition 
Revolution) and, more especially, 
anxiety at developments within Poland, where the pro- 
ime of the men of Targowica was increasingly unable to 
al justification of the second partition 
at the ‘same spirit of insurrection and danger- 
Pper hand in France and ‘was 


Tussia occupy the territory 
ding and then announced her own 
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Was signed in St Petersburg on 23 January 1793. Catherine in effect 
dictated her own terms: Russia acquired some 250,000 square kilo- 
metres (principally comprising the districts of Minsk, Podolia, the 
Western Ukraine and the eastern regions of Volhynia) with a popu- 
lation of over 3 million people; Prussia, by contrast, acquired far less, 
some 58,000 square kilometres (Great Poland, with the cities of Dan- 
zig, Thorn, Posen (Poznań) and Kalisz), and around 1 million new 
subjects, Austria was not officially informed of the second partition 
until March 1793 and received only a vague and specious promise 
from the partitioning powers to assist in bringing about the Bavarian 
exchange at some future date. 

Austria’s defeat was total. The initial mistake of Spielmann and 
Cobenzl in resurrecting the exchange project had been compounded 
by their dogged refusal to abandon it when circumstances changed dra- 
matically and by the dilatoriness, timidity and indecision with which 
Habsburg policy had been conducted. The inexperience of the new 
Emperor Francis was of considerable significance during these 
Months. His dismissal of the two ministers (27 March 1793) and their 
replacement by Thugut brought a greater realism and a new sense of 
Purpose to Habsburg policy, but by then it was simply too late. i 
3 The second partition of Poland was an immense triumph for Russia; 
Prussia, though her share of the spoils was proportionately far less, 

ad made an additional important territorial acquisition; Austria, 
however, had suffered another diplomatic defeat, a further shift 
Bainst her in the political balance in eastern Europe. Poland, the help- 
less victim, had suffered a mortal blow. In 1793 she was deprived of 
alf her territory and people, and was now a rump of 212,000 square 
<ilometres with a population of some 4 million. The resistance within 
Poland to this brutal loss was strong and vocal, and it was only with 
Considerable difficulty (and with the help of Russian bribes and sol- 
lers) that the ratification of the formal treaties of partition were 
Orced through the Diet of Grodno in the summer and autumn of 
1793. A further series of measures passed at this Diet dismantled the 
rw constitutional regime of 3 May 1791 and restored the evils that 


ad contributed so much to the weakness of Poland, above all the 


elective monarchy and the liberum veto. Finally, a Russo-Polish ‘treaty’ 
of 16 October made Poland once again a Russian protectorate. 
he second partition can be seen in retrospect to have been decisive, 
Yet there was nothing inevitable about the final extinction of the 
Polish state two years later. In the aftermath of the second partition, 
the attitudes of Poland’s neighbours remained contradictory. Prussia 
Clearly desired a further, final partition. Austria, equally clearly, was 
PPosed to any additional annexations yet, at the same time, vigor- 
ously resented her exclusion from the second partition. Russia’s atti- 
tude was ambiguous and perhaps undecided. Catherine II, who now 
eld the political initiative, may well have seen the necessity of a fur- 
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ther partition as a final solution to the Polish question, for m iene 
created by the second partition Was intrinsically unstable. s psi je 
troops remained in Poland, while the Tsaritsa also supervise 
Polish army and directed Polish foreign policy. A , j 
The re-imposition and, indeed, strengthening of Russian contro 
intensified the mounting indignation and resentment within the rae 
of Poland and focused the vague plans previously discussed fora ne 
Polish insurrection against Russia and Prussia. This was started on 2 
March 1794. Its heroic leader, Kosciuszko, achieved a hard won bi 
important victory over the Russians at Raclawice (4 April 1794) an 
Warsaw evicted its Russian garrison. Within a few weeks the rebellion 
had spread to much of the territory Poland retained in 1793. id 
Polish rising was periodically weakened by the emergence of sever 
internal divisions (particularly the fundamental split between the pa 
servatives and the radical ‘Polish Jacobins’) and, given the saree 
superior resources of its enemics, it was perhaps always bound to ae 
defeated. Yet the makeshift Polish army caused Russia and Prussia 
considerable problems in the spring and summer of 1794, winning 
some notable victories. Russia now faced a full-scale war in Poland, 
and it was only the arrival of powerful Russian reinforcements that 
finally broke Polish resistance. The Russian victory at Maciejowice 
(where Kosciuszko was wounded and captured) on 9 October ao 
ously weakened the rising. Three weeks later, Suvorov's forces stormec¢ 
the Praga suburb of Warsaw, massacring the civilian population 
and this action quickly produced the surrender of the terrified aR 
By the closing weeks of 1794 the Polish insurrection had been cars 
The origins of the third Partition lic in the response of Prussia an : 
especially, Russia to the 1794 rising. The early successes of the pales 
insurgents greatly alarmed Catherine I, who called on Prussia fo 
military support. Frederick William II remained intent on a final par 
tition and he had already decided to intervene. He was therefore 


delighted to respond to the Tsaritsa’s appeal. The entry of Prussian 
troops into Poland ( 
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These negotiations were considerably more complex and extended 
than those for the two previous partitions. Austria and Prussia were, 
in the first place, already on thoroughly bad terms. This reflected 
Vienna’s annoyance at its exclusion from the second partition. It also 
testified to the difficulties of the unsuccessful war against Revolu- 
tionary France, and Prussia’s belief that Austria had not played a full 
part in this struggle. A more fundamental difficulty during these 
negotiations was the fact that, for the first time, the frontiers of the 
Partitioning powers were actually to come into contact; strategic con- 
siderations and, in particular, the question of ‘natural’ (or merely 
defensible) frontiers had to be taken into account. The discussions 
between the three courts in the second half of 1794 in fact produced 
a deadlock. Russia and Austria quickly agreed on their respective 
shares and hence on the need to restrain Prussia’s territorial appetite. 
Frederick William Il, however, remained intransigent; in particular, 
he refused to give up the city of Cracow (Kraków) and its surrounding 
region, long coveted by Austria but occupied by Prussian troops in 
1794. The Austrian and Russian shares were set out in a secret treaty 
Signed on 3 January 1795, which also had the character of an alliance 
directed against Prussia. The impasse remained, however, and Fred- 
erick William II, fearing a war against Russia and Austria, now with- 
drew from the coalition against France (treaty of Basle, June 1795: see 
P. 285). The Prussian state was now too weak to contemplate further 
fighting and in August 1795 Frederick William recognised this and 
agreed to the Russo-Austrian scheme for partition. Some minor Aus- 
trian concessions were enough to satisfy Berlin, and Austro-Prussian 
and Prusso-Russian treaties were signed on 24 October 1795. The 
third partition had now been carried out. It remained only for further 
treaties signed on 5 December 1796 and 26 January 1797 to arrange 
the final details of the obliteration of Poland. By the third partition, 
Russia acquired Courland, Lithuania, Podlesia and the western por- 
tion of Volhynia; Austria obtained Little Poland along with Lódź 
(Lublin) and Cracow; and Prussia took the remaining Polish territo- 
Nes, including Warsaw. Poland had ceased to exist as a state; to under- 
line this, the partitioning powers solemnly undertook never to use the 
name of the vanished kingdom in the future. 5 

The three eastern powers all made vast territorial gains from the 
Partitions (see map 6), but these did not prove permanent. Within 
two decades Poland was first partially restored by Napoleon and then 
Tepartitioned at the congress of Vienna, when the bulk of what had 
formerly been Polish territory passed into Russian hands (see Ch. 11 
and 12): Poland, the third largest continental state before 1772, had 
thus been removed from the map of Europe within a generation, and 
this inevitably produced a lively and continuing debate over the rea- 
Sons for partition. The explanations advanced can be grouped under 
two principal headings: internal weakness and external pressure. The 
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former has recently received greater emphasis, and it is certainly clear 
that the administrative, political and economic weaknesses of the 
Polish state were significant. Poland’s development in the early mod- 
ern period had been directly contrary to the general European pattern. 
Instead of the absolute monarchy, centralised administration and 
powerful standing army that were usual elsewhere, Poland had an 
elected monarchy largely at the mercy of the magnates, a weak central 
government and a small and backward army. But this dichotomy 
really only explains the ease with which Poland was obliterated. The 
actual partitions were brought about by her powerful and ambitious 
neighbours. The real villains were the three eastern monarchies, not 
the selfish magnates or the cowardly Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski. 
Poland's own weakness and her lack of defensible frontiers made par- 
tition considerably easier, as did the absence of outside support; the 
disappearance of France, r 
active political role in eastern Europe after 1763 was of some signif- 
icance. But it is by no m 
could have resisted the s 
As Horace Walpole poir 
the British fleet could n 

Russia gained most 
position among the p 
from Poland were at ] 
while she also made 
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CHAPTER NINE 
Anglo-Bourbon relations in 


Europe and overseas 
1763—1790 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS AFTER THE SEVEN 
YEARS WAR, 1763-1774 


Britain’s victory in the Seven Years War, the latest round in the long 
Anglo-French duel for colonial and commercial hegemony, had been 
unusually decisive. In 1763, her maritime and colonial supremacy was 
firmly established: France was excluded from the mainland of North 

merica, her position in India was almost destroyed and only ga the 
West Indies had she escaped large territorial losses. The peace of Paris 
represented a serious and humiliating defeat for Versailles, and an 
carly and determined French attempt to recover her losses seemed 
likely, The peace settlement, far from easing Anglo-French tension, 
increased it and itself constituted the main barrier to future good 
relations. For the next two decades, the principal aim of France, and 
of her ally Spain, was to undermine Britain’s supremacy. 

The succession of the French Bourbons to Spain had not created 
Permanent political unity. On the contrary, Franco-Spanish relations 
had often been acrimonious. However, the accession of Charles III 
(1759-88) to the Spanish throne during the Seven Years War hag, 
Proved a turning-point. For the first time, Spain had a king as one 
as the French court towards England. Charles II (‘Don Charles’) ha 
Previously ruled first Parma and then the kingdom of Naples (the Span- 
12 secundogeniture in Italy) and the action ofa British flect in forcing 

im to withdraw from the War of the Austrian Succession by threat- 
cning to bombard Naples had made him a lifelong enemy of Britain. 
Wo years after becoming Spanish king he signed a firm Franco- 
Spanish alliance, the Third Family Compact of August 1761, which 
Tought about the ill-fated Spanish intervention 1n the closing stages 
Of the Seven Years War (see p. 199), and this alignment continued for 
the next three decades. It was symptomatic of the dominance of 
Colonial issues in Anglo-Bourbon relations that this Family Compact, 
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unlike those of 1733 and — was a response to overseas, rather 
European, rivalries. i N 
ioo Britain inflicted on Spain in 1762-63 potentially w 
ened the stability of the alliance. Because of this (and also E 
Madrid to accept an early peace settlement) France had ce ed mo 
siana west of the Mississippi to Spain in 1762 as pics eee T 
likely Spanish losses at the peace, which in the event nrak he 
Florida. The Franco-Spanish alliance was always an unequal, an dive 
an uneasy, partnership. The political leadership assumed by Vers: ie 
was resented in Madrid, as was France’s systematic attempt to a 
Spain commercially. The precise Strategy to be adopted snes x 
ain also produced periodic disagreements. Moreover, cach s ; ae 
though agreed on hostility towards England = saw the Aen a 
ferently. Spain’s extensive Overseas empire, which was high y ine 
nerable to future British expansion, made her emphasise the defensi : 
nature of the Family Compact. The French, however, wanted are 
their relationship offensively and intended Spain’s armed forces es 
play a significant, if minor, part in the eventual war of revenge at $ 
Britain. Yet this substantial difference of emphasis was blurre d 
practice because each needed the other’s support against Britain, — 
this gave the Partnership a remarkable degree of permanence. In mn 
ticular, Spain was poorly equipped to face Britain’s increasing Koad 
lenge in the Americas after 1763, and France was the only source ie 
assistance Madrid so obviously needed. For thirty years the se ag 
Compact of 1761 remained a fixture in European politics. Only a 
1790, in the crisis produced by the French Revolution, did the Franco 
Spanish alliance break down. a 
The intense Franco-Spanish hostility towards Britain and desire Se 
Bees were always tempered in practice by the realisation that 
Bourbon powers were not strong enough to fight her and win. K 
essentially colonial nature of the Anglo-Bourbon conflict after pi 
Seven Years War made sea power decisive and here, of course, Pom 
was clearly supreme, Consequently, for the next generation, relatior 
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Was successful, but this work essentially paved the way for later 
French naval victories in the War of American Independence. In the 
short term, the Bourbon powers were unable to build sufficient ships 
to challenge Britain’s mastery at sea, and consequently hopes of an 
carly war of revenge had to be abandoned in the face of the naval 
realities: defence, not attack, was the basis of Bourbon policy at this 
time. 
_ Britain's continuing naval dominance was reflected in the essen- 
tially moderate line taken by the Bourbon powers in a series of dis- 
putes in the 1760s. The war and the subsequent peace settlement had 
together produced several issues, minor in themselves but potentially 
inflammable, which dominated Anglo-Bourbon relations in the early 
years of peace. The most important of these were the ‘Manila Ran- 
som’ (a sum allegedly due to Britain for not razing the Spanish city 
1n the Philippines) and the perennial question of French fortifications 
at Dunkirk. While the British adopted a high-handed attitude and 
Were willing to use naval blackmail, Choiseul was forced to follow 
an essentially conciliatory policy. 
new source of tension was provided by Britain’s attempt to 
“xploit her gains at the peace of Paris and to expand into the South 
acific, where France nurtured similar ambitions and Spain was 
already established. This triangular rivalry produced two disputes 
Over the possession of the Falkland Islands (in the South Atlantic, but 
'Mportant as a staging post) in 1766 and 1770. The second of these 
ought an Anglo-Bourbon war nearer than at any time since 1763. 
he precise cause of this second crisis was the expulsion of the British 
Colony at Port Egmont by a Spanish naval commander. Spain refused 
to make the restitution demanded by Britain, and war between Britain 
and the Bourbons was very close in the second half of 1770. Despite 
MS conviction that France and Spain were not yet strong enough to 
fight England, Choiseul fully supported and, indeed, encouraged 
adrid’s firm stand, Whether Choiseul really wanted war in 1770 
Must remain doubtful, but Louis XV’s belief that he did seems to have 
~ CN central to the King’s decision to dismiss him. The fall of Choiseul 
in December 1770 paved the way for a settlement early the following 
Year. Once again the Bourbons, unable to challenge Britain's naval 
©minance, made concessions to preserve the peace. In 1771 Spain, 
while not abandoning her claim to the island, restored West Falkland 
to Britain and formally disavowed the action of the Spanish captain 
who had provoked the crisis. 
The dismissal of Choiseul mar 


relations, His hostility had been consi le and i 
Contacts between the two states during his ministry had been tense 


and frequently acrimonious; and only Britain’s continuing naval 
Superiority had prevented him from initiating a war of revenge. The 
carly 1770s, however, saw a remarkable change. The fundamental 
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causes of tension were still there, but new personalities and political 
priorities in both capitals produced several years of comparative har- 
mony unparalleled since the final collapse of the Anglo-French entente 
in 1731. The initiative came from France. D’Aiguillon, who even- 
tually succeeded Choiseul as foreign minister in summer 1771, shared 
Louis XV’s well-known love of peace and immediately adopted a 
conciliatory attitude towards Britain. 

D’Aiguillon’s desire for better relations with Great Britain and the 
distinctly pacific tone of French foreign policy were initially prompted 
by France’s preoccupation during the final years of Louis XV’s reign 
(1771-74) with remedying the debilitating financial weakness of the 
French monarchy and solving the fundamental problems posed by the 
power of the parlements. This was paralleled in London where Lord 
North’s ministry, which gave some much-needed stability to British 
politics after 1770, was similarly preoccupied with financial retrench- 
ment and the problem of the American colonies. The resulting 
improvement in relations culminated, in 1772-73, in secret discus- 
sions for closer political co-operation and a possible alliance. After 
several hints from d'Aiguillon, it was eventually taken up on the Brit- 
ish side by Lord Rochford (the secretary of state for the southern 
department) with the encouragement — briefly — of George Ill and 
perhaps (though this is unclear) Lord North. 

D’Aiguillon based his policy on a superficial but fundamentally 
correct analysis of the rapidly decreasing influence of France and Brit- 
ain in continental affairs. This had been apparent since the Seven Years 
War and especially in the early 1770s. The menacing turn of events 
), where Russia seemed about to dictate 
¢ Poland was being partitioned with scant 
powers, was particularly irksome to 
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(produced by Britain's dread of general war and consequent refusal 
to allow France to send a flect to the Baltic to support Gustav III 
against Russia) and substantially endured until the onset of the Amer- 
ican War. Each desired peace because of its domestic problems. The 
government of Lord North was increasingly preoccupied with the 
rising tide of opposition in Britain's North American colonies, and 
it was the outbreak of rebellion there in 1775 which caused the next 
crisis in Anglo-Bourbon relations. 


BRITAIN, THE BOURBON POWERS AND 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783 


Britain’s territorial gains in 1763 created considerable problems. The 
need to assimilate, administer and defend the new acquisitions in 
North America produced policies that conflicted with the growing 
desire of many colonists for increased freedom from London’s con- 
trol, a sentiment which had been strengthened by the removal of the 
French threat in Canada during the Seven Years War. The origins of 
the American revolt lic beyond the scope of this present volume: suf- 
fice it to say that by 1775 colonial opposition had turned into open 
rebellion, and by the summer ministers in London reluctantly con- 
cluded that America would have to be reconquered militarily. 

The logistical problems involved were immense. The theatre of 
War was 3,000 miles away by sea, and troops had not only to be trans- 
Ported across the Atlantic but supplied with munitions and food from 
Britain. From the outset, shipping was London’s major worry. These 
Problems were intensified by the nature of the struggle in which Brit- 
ain was engaged. The conventional military wisdom of hitting the 
©pponent’s political or military centre of gravity was little use against 
an enemy whose strength lay in its popular support, its irregular war- 
fare and a country substantially hostile to Britain's largely German 
soldiers. Victories in sct battles would not in themselves defeat the 
American rebels. London's task was also complicated by the desire 
to avoid any action which might hinder a subsequent political settle- 
ment. The ambivalence of British ministers, and of their commanders 
in the field, towards a war against fellow Englishmen was always a 
Considerable obstacle to British victory. Yet these various barriers to 
Success, large as they were, were almost overcome. In 1775-76, Brit- 
ain made a considerable military effort in North America, believing 
an early and decisive victory would force a settlement on the rebels. 

€ campaigns of 1776 and 1777 saw substantial British gains, and 
colonial resistance would probably have been beaten and a political 
Settlement imposed but for French intervention in 1778. 
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From the beginning of the rebellion American + seas had orehi 
French support, believing it essential for success. iva con si 
of Louis XVI in 1774, French foreign policy had been in sie i a 
hands of Vergennes, an experienced and ae agent vines ip a fe 
Vergennes shared Choiscul’s desire to humble Britain, ee a 
hostility was more calculated: French policy throughout a i sk 
American Independence was to aim at restoring the colonia i : ea 
of power, which had been tilted so decisively towards Pnglang ; son 
peace of Paris in 1763, and in this way make possible an Cai cis 
reconciliation with London on French terms. Vergennes 's policy we p 
essentially, a synthesis of those of his predecessors: Choiseul s Ved 
revenge against Britain was to be the prelude to the politica Lat 
prochement attempted by d'Aiguillon. Louis XVI s foreign min So 
intended, in accordance with the tenets of mercantilism, to wea “ 
British power by depriving her of her American colonies and the 
commercial and naval strength drawn from them. In this way, be 
gennes hoped to restore the colonial equilibrium so that France as 
recover her traditional influence in Europe. For French policy eines 
fundamentally at reasserting her European power. American indc- 
pendence for Vergennes was always a means to an end rather than = 
end in itself. He was alarmed at how the three eastern powers ha 
come to dominate European politics since the end of the Seven bee 
War. The first partition of Poland and Catherine II’s gains from the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1768-74 (see Ch. 8) were seen as expresion: 
of the declining authority of France and ominous portents for the 
future. British supremacy overseas was forcing France to spend too 
much on the navy and restrict the sums available for France's army 
and for subsidies to other continental states — the means by which 
Versailles’s authority in Europe could (Vergennes believed) best be 
restored. The considerable weakening of British power which the loss 
of the American colonies would represent and the subsequent Franco- 
British rapprochement should, in due course, allow France to A 
avy. Vergennes’s model was Fleury, who ha 
Fance secure through co-operation with sr 
spective analysis was flawed by its effectively 


ippling financial weakness (France would also 


war intended to make 
expenditure!) and it 


$ A ic- 
¢ attempt at internal reform and, in cae 
ent associated with Turgot, who ps es 
almost immediately. For the moment, however, French support ei 
colonists with money and arms. Politica 
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logic suggested that France should intervene directly, but the state of 
the French navy made immediate intervention impossible. As 
throughout the period since 1763, the level of naval preparedness 
ultimately determined Bourbon policy. Expenditure on the navy had 
been reduced after Choiseul’s fall in 1770 and the fleet had suffered 
accordingly. However, the accession of Louis XVI soon led to the 
energetic Sartine’s becoming navy minister and he strove successfully 
to remedy this situation. In addition, Versailles’s commitment to the 
American cause was reflected in a considerable increase in naval 
expenditure. 

At first, British ministers, preoccupied with the war in America, 
had tried to maintain the existing good relations with France, but 
France’s obvious support for the colonists was difficult to reconcile 
with her ostensible neutrality, and relations inevitably deteriorated. 
The thorny question of American privateers using French ports pro- 
duced a serious crisis in summer 1777 and it was clear that war could 
not be far off. By the beginning of 1778 Vergennes was convinced 
that the French navy was strong enough for war. On 6 February 1778 
France signed treaties of friendship, commerce and defensive alliance 
With the colonists, an action which provoked a formal breach in 
relations with London in March. Britain and France were openly at 
war from July 1778. : 

A minor reason for Vergennes’s delay in declaring war was his 
desire for the support of Spain and her fleet. The limited and essen- 
tially long-term success of Charles III's attempts at naval reconstruc- 
tion had, by the mid-1770s, made Madrid’s navy a significant factor 
in Anglo-Bourbon relations. Spanish policy towards the American 
revolt, however, was ambiguous. Charles II remained hostile 
towards England, and Spanish desire for revenge and, in particular, 
or the recovery of Gibraltar and (perhaps) Minorca was strong. But 
Madrid's attitude proved in practice to be less predictable than France 
had anticipated. In the first place, Spain resented having had repeat- 
edly to follow the dictates of French policy, most notably in the Falk- 
land Islands dispute in 1770-71. The Family Compact was still the 
Principal component in Spanish policy, but it was no longer the only 
One. In the 1770s, Spain had increasingly looked to the western Med- 
Iterranean and to relations with the Ottoman Empire s dependencies 
in North Africa. In mid-1775 an attack on Algiers (the lair of many 
of the Barbary pirates who still preyed on Spanish shipping) proved 
a disastrous failure, and this fiasco inevitably tempered Spanish policy 
as a whole. During the early stages of the American revolt, moreover, 
pain was preoccupied with relations with Portugal. Lengthy nego- 
tiations had failed to settle disputed colonial boundaries in South 
America and in 1776 Madrid had determined on force. The minor 
colonial war with Portugal which resulted (1776-77) made her more 
reluctant to undertake additional commitments. Above all, France 
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retained comparatively few possessions in the New Werle ane pee 
much greater freedom of action, whereas Spain had an extensive 
nial empire there. The fear that a successful revolt by Bany : a 
nists might produce rebellions against Spanish rule undou ote = 
influenced ministers in Madrid, and this was the most likely po 
for Spain’s hesitant and limited support for the Amcrican cause. ro 
summer 1776 onwards, Spain was secretly providing financial aS 
on a small scale but for a long time this remained the limit of her nE 
Vergennes intended to bring Spain openly into the war, butte o 
so he had to transform the essentially defensive Family Compact na 
an offensive alliance, and this proved difficult. The appointment of 
Floridablanca in February 1777 gave Spain a foreign minister more 
prepared to use the opportunity presented by the American ee 
yet Madrid continued to be ambivalent, especially as France s peris 
of aid during the brief war with Portugal aroused considerable resent- 
ment. Eventually, however, Spain was won over by a mixture of her 
own ambitions and Vergennes’s arguments. In April 1779 she com- 
mitted herself to the war against Britain by the convention of Aran- 
juez. This agreement considerably extended the scope of the Family 
Compact: it made Spain France's military ally, provided for a Jom, 
Bourbon strategy and prohibited cither state from concluding peace 


rican independence was secured. It also specified the high 
price of Madrid's intervention: France 
Minorca and Gibraltar and 
in particular Florida which 

The entry of Fr 
struggle in Ameri 


completely reve 
Seven Years War — and, indeed, 


: rope while Britain concentrated on the struggle 
Overseas. Her triumphs in the Seven Years War had finally under 
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mined the credibility of the British argument, since if anyone threat- 
ened Europe after 1763 it was Britain with her command of colonial 
trade and substantial empire overseas. British pleas for support against 
the supposed danger posed by France could now hardly be taken 
seriously and her isolation in the later 1770s reflected this fact. 

The intervention of the Bourbons inevitably made the war in 
America itself less important for Britain, The surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga (October 1777) had been a boost to American morale, and 
in the following years the rebels made further progress, but the real 
focus of the conflict now lay elsewhere. Britain was more concerned 
with countering French threats to her interests world-wide. Inevitably 
British naval power became crucially over-stretched and she was 
unable to blockade the enemy coastline as in previous wars. In autumn 
1779 Britain even temporarily lost control of the Channel, but the 
resulting Franco-Spanish invasion attempt was a fiasco. French tactics 
at this point were surprisingly cautious and defensive. Intimidated by 
Memories of previous British successes, France failed to take advan- 
tage of this favourable strategic situation to exploit Britain's exposed 
Position. Much of France’s naval activity was concentrated on the 
West Indies, where she captured some islands (Grenada, Dominica, 
St Vincent). But these French gains in 1778-79 were hardly decisive 
and must be set against the simultancous collapse of French power in 
India and the failure to give real support to land operations in Amer- 
Ica. Britain’s problems, nevertheless, increased as the war progressed. 

The entry of the Bourbons and the extension of hostilities to 
European waters inevitably highlighted the perennial problem of neu- 
tral trade in wartime. It had been in Britain’s interest to establish a strict 
'nterpretation of the rights of neutrals, and her dominance at sea had 
Cnabled her to impose her own views, particularly in the wars of 
1739-48 and 1756-63. This had caused increasing resentment among 
the European powers. Since the beginning of the war in America, 
ships from the other European countries had sought to evade the 

ritish prohibition on trade with the rebellious colonies. The capture 
Of some of these vessels by British warships and privateers had inev- 
ttably produced considerable diplomatic tension. But it was only in 
Summer 1778, with the outbreak of hostilities between Britain and 

rance, that the issue of neutral rights came to a head. i ; 

France’s need of naval stores, and Vergennes’s hope of isolating 
Britain, led French diplomacy to cultivate the neutrals by champion- 
'ng the liberal doctrine of ‘free ships, free goods’. Some of the lesser 

Uropean states, in particular Denmark and the Dutch Republic, pos- 
Sessed sizeable merchant flcets and protested strongly against British 
action in 1778-79. The leadership of the neutrals, however, came to 

€ assumed by the somewhat unlikely figure of Catherine II. This was 
cause the Tsaritsa wanted international prestige and increasingly 
Wished to mediate in European disputes; it also reflected Russia’s 
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wartime importance as the principal source of vital naval stores and 
Catherine’s resentment at the seizure of Russian ships and goods by 
the belligerents. By February 1780 the Tsaritsa had determined to lead 
a league of neutrals and to defend and define their rights — the two 
essential components in the Armed Neutrality, which emerged during 
the same year. This consisted of a series of conventions between Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal and, eventually, the Dutch Republic 
(who joined in January 1781) aimed at upholding the most liberal 
interpretation of neutral rights, that of ‘free ships, free goods’. The 
Armed Neutrality was more anti-British in effect than in original 
intention, and it aroused considerable resentment in Britain, doing 
much, in the longer term, to undermine the view of Russia as a ‘nat- 
ural ally’. Its short-term significance, however, was rather limited, 
and it did little more than feed Catherine’s vanity. 

The question of neutral rights was also the chief reason for the 
outbreak of the war between Britain and the Dutch at the end of 1780. 
A long period of co-operation against Louis XIV had made the two 
states traditional allies, and memories of this link influenced their pol- 
icies long after changed circumstances had rendered it redundant. 
Both the political importance and the economic position of the Dutch 
had declined significantly during the eighteenth century. At least from 
the Seven Years War onwards, the Republic’s foreign policy — if its 
international posturings merit that name — had been that of passive 
neutrality, and this continued during the carly stages of the American 
revolt. Dutch neutrality was inevitably viewed in London as pro- 
American, particularly when the Dutch refused to provide the help 
in troops and ships which the British government claimed was duc 
under previous treaties. Mounting tension over Dutch merchants 
insisting on trading with the colonists finally led to war, which was 
declared by Britain on 20 December 1780. This Fourth Anglo-Dutch 
War (1780-84) proved a disaster for the Republic. Her navy, as eve" 


the victim of Dutch domestic politics, was in a deplorable condition 
and her colonies in the West Indies an 


d Ceylon lay open to attack. 
The Dutch suffered enormous losses, ailicly: af lane 


: particularly of shipping. 
Dutch disasters, and the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War as a whole, were 
principally important for their impact on the Republic’s interna 


politics (sce pp. 267fF.), but the addition of another enemy, however 
weak, made Britain’s naval predicament even worse. Indeed, Britain 
was largely saved from total defeat by the deficiencies of the enemy 
coalition. Spain was throughout France’s ally not the Americans’ 
(with whom she quarrelled over the area west of the Mississippi) 47 


she pursued her own intere i i 
7 ests rigorously. She captured the island O 
Minorca after a leng ' 7 z 


1779 failed engthy siege in 1781-82, but another siege begun 7 
ailed to bring the prized possession of Gibraltar. By contrast 
nt to the American cause became more positive 


he first time Strategy was fully co-ordinated an 


France’s commitme 
in 1781, when for t 
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produced dramatic results. The main French fleet now operated in 
North American waters, where it held off British reinforcements 
while the Americans forced the surrender of Yorktown (October 
1781). The triumph at Yorktown virtually brought the fighting on 
the mainland to an end and made American independence a fait accom- 
pli, for British ministers now accepted that reconquest was imposs- 
ible. British fortunes were everywhere at a low ebb in 1781, but 
Rodney’s naval victory at the battle of the Saints (April 1782) put an 
end to a series of French conquests in the Caribbean and was the start 
of a significant British recovery in the final months of the war: a 
recovery reflected in the terms of peace. For all the belligerents by 
1782 believed a negotiated settlement was necessary. Britain was pre- 
Pared to recognise American independence, while the state of French 
finances demanded immediate peace. À 
The peace negotiations of 1782-83 were complex, reflecting the 
geographical extent of the war. Britain’s enemics all had differing 
objectives, and the months of negotiation merely increased the incip- 
lent tensions among them. Spain’s ambitions had not been diminished 
by her dismal military performance, and her intransigence seriously 
delayed the conclusion of the negotiations. She still expected to 
recover Gibraltar and also hoped for lands west of the Mississippi, 
although this obviously conflicted with American interests. The 
American representatives had, superficially, the simplest task, | to 
Secure formal recognition for their independence. But their position 
Was weakened by their dependence on France and their task was fur- 
ther complicated by the territorial ambitions which they attributed - 
not always correctly — to their Bourbon allies. Spain’s appetite for 
further expansion on the North American mainland was real enough, 
but the belief that France hoped to annex Canada was wrong. Ver- 
&ennes in fact wanted Britain to keep it since this would strengthen 
France's future strategic position by forcing Britain to take account 
of North America. This French policy obviously conflicted with 
Merican ambitions in Canada. The negotiations, which began in 
autumn 1782, were dominated by Britain and France, who very 
quickly resolved the issues between themselves. This reflected their 
verriding need for peace. The desperate financial plight of the French 
Monarchy (and of the Spanish), together with the recognition that 
Victory at sca was now impossible, made France determined to reach 
a Negotiated settlement. The objectives of Vergennes s foreign policy 
remained unchanged: a new balance between England and France as 
the prelude to an eventual political rapprochement. In 1782-83, morc- 
Over, the aims of British diplomacy temporarily coincided with those 
of France, 
Britain was now willing to accept the loss of the American colonies 
and to patch up a peace with her other enemies. The resignation of 
ord North’s administration (March 1782) had made a settlement cas- 
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ier. The new government had not had to endure the defeats oe 
1775, and its survival largely depended on making peace quickly. 
leading spirit in this administration and in the peace negotiations 7 
the Earl of Shelburne, an enigmatic yet statesmanlike figure with the 
imagination to conceive of the settlement as more than a negative nat 
render. Shelburne’s vision was twofold: generous concessions to the 
Americans to promote an eventual partnership, economic and pol 
ical, with them — though he quickly recognised that such a reconcil- 
iation would not be achieved soon; and a future rapprochement with 
France to restore the Anglo-French political ascendancy in oe 
that had been effectively destroyed by the eastern powers. Here Shel- 
burne and Vergennes’s aims were very similar, as over their desire m 
a speedy settlement. Consequently the progress of the Anglo-French 


ofan Anglo-American agreement. Th ; sof of 
tlement was, predictably, the demands of Spain; but Howe's relief o 


Spanish negoan 
i i i ions an 
ignored his formal instructions a!r 


; s oral 
consolidated into a gener f 
settlement signed at Versailles on 3 September 1783. The peace ° 


ght about surprisingly few territorial changes. Pane 
acquired the unimportant West Indian island of Tobago, the Senega 
i insignificant concessions in the Newfoundland fisheries. 

i i vague promises that Britain 


-disputed trading station of Nega- 


x R ian 
Navigation among the Indonesi 
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since Britain’s near-monopoly of trade with her former colonies sur- 
vived American independence. Bourbon policy was thus a consider- 
able failure in real terms. 


BRITISH RECOVERY AND BOURBON ECLIPSE 
1783-1790 


American independence was in itself a triumph for the Bourbon 
Powers and certainly France recovered something of her previous 
international position. But the costs of intervention had been immense 
and severely weakened both Bourbon states for the next decade. 
Spain's substantial territorial gains hardly compensated for her 
increasing financial chaos, and her foreign policy remained feeble 
throughout the 1780s. On the other side of the Pyrenees, the financial 
and political problems of the French monarchy, already serious 
enough for a generation, now became acute because of the American 
War. In 1783, the finances were the main focus of ministerial attention 
and by 1787, with the summoning of the assembly of notables, the 
Situation was serious enough to remove France, at least temporarily, 
from the ranks of the great powers. Vergennes’s poor health and his 
Own increasing preoccupation with domestic affairs contributed to the 
subdued tone of French foreign policy, which aimed only to preserve 
continental peace and stability. The intended rapprochement with Brit- 
ain was pursued in the carly years of peace, and Vergennes s pacific 
aims coincided with Britain's wish for reform and retrenchment. But, 
though relations improved and a commercial treaty was signed in 
86, any prospect of a long-term realignment was wrecked by a new 
Crisis in 1787 over the Dutch Republic. The extent of the Bourbon 
eclipse and the parallel British recovery was apparent both on this 
Occasion and three years later in an Anglo-Spanish colonial — 
ist France and then Spain had to give way before a British show o. 
Strength, 
Britain’s recovery W 
“PParently desperate position in 


as all the more remarkable in view of her 
1783. The recent war had seen her 
fighting France, Spain and her traditional friend and ally, the Dutch 
Republic, while the question of neutral trade in wartime had produced 
the Armed Neutrality of 1780. The loss of America, moreover, 
though not a serious blow to Britain’s actual power, had certainly 
lowered her prestige and her standing in Europe immediately after 
1783. Defeat in ‘America, however, had not altered the tenets of Brit- 
ish diplomacy, which remained essentially a matter of automatic 
©PPposition to the schemes of France and her ally, Spain. And in the 
carly years of peace there seemed ample evidence of Bourbon hostil- 
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ity. France continued to take an unhealthy interest in the oe 
possession of India and was seeking to undermine the supre vues 
the English East India Company by the foundation of a waar Ta 
company. Tension remained between Britain and Spain ayer A 
ennial problem of the activities of British RO eaer | st 
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this time over the Dutch Republic. Dutch military disasters during 
the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War of 1780-84 had highlighted the short- 
comings of the Stadtholder, William V, and encouraged the urban 
Patriciate to attack him. This strife between the Regent class and the 
House of Orange was similar to previous political struggles. But there 
was also a decisive new element: the Patriot movement. The Patriots 
had emerged during the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, but while the 
Regents simply wanted to replace the Orangists in power, the Patriots 
Were ‘democratic’: they sought to extend political participation to 
those groups traditionally excluded, especially the lower middle class. 
In the carly 1780s the Patriot movement grew rapidly, acquired a 
rudimentary party organisation and, through the ‘Free Corps’ militia, 
an apparent military potential. 

In the early stages, Regents and Patriots co-operated, but by 1785 
this tactical alliance was becoming increasingly uneasy as the Patriot 
Movement gained in strength and boldness. In autumn 1785 they 
expelled William V from The Hague, the centre of his power in Hol- 
land, and the following year they took control of Utrecht. The feck- 
less Stadtholder was incapable of providing decisive leadership; 
Frederick the Great had called him ‘my booby of a nephew’. But this 
link with the Prussian royal family was a major political asset: his 
wife, Princess Wilhelmina, was the niece of Frederick II and sister of 
Frederick William II who became Prussian king in August 1786. This 
Proved decisive in the crisis of 1787. A 

By mid-1787 there was complete political deadlock in the Dutch 
Republic. Patriots controlled three of the seven provinces, the Stadt- 
holder two and two were disputed. William V appeared helpless, even 
though the growing radicalism of the Patriots was producing a grad- 
ual rapprochement between Regents and Orangists. The real saviour of 
the House of Orange in the mid-1780s was to be the British minister 
at The Hague, Sir James Harris. Traditionally, British diplomacy had 
Supported the Orangists while France had backed the Regents — as she 
still had in the early 1780s. But the British support for William V in 
the mid-1780s owed most to the initiatives of the ruthless and 
resourceful Harris, with Carmarthen in London merely following his 
Cad. The British envoy was savagely anti-French and viewed the con- 
fused and localised political struggle in the Republic completely in 
terms of French intrigue. There was enough evidence to support his 
Interpretation: the Patriots were now being supported by France, and 
in November 1785 after Vergennes had successfully defused a serious 
Dutch dispute with Austria over the Scheldt (see p. 233) a Franco- 
Dutch treaty of friendship and alliance had been signed. After the sig- 
nature of this treaty Harris moved on to the offensive against this 
8towing French ascendancy. In the following months he set about 
rescuing William V and organising the Orangists. His tactics were a 
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mixture of skilful bribery and intimidation; he risked civil war and 
contributed substantially to the crisis of 1787. for the Orangist 
counter-attack drove the Patriots to extremes. J 

Harris could act more ruthlessly as events moved to a climax partly 
because he was receiving growing support, and funds, from London 
as Pitt assumed more control over forcign policy and effectively 
superseded Carmarthen from late 1786. Largely under Harris s tute- 
lage — the two met frequently in spring 1787 — Pitt increasingly recog- 
nised the French threat and had no wish to see France dominant in 
the Low Countries. By early summer 1787 Pitt had moved steadily 
towards outright resistance to France, sharing Harris’s belief that Ver- 
sailles was too weak to risk war. In fact, Harris, who had the common 
British failing of seeing all foreign policy solely in terms of Anglo- 
French rivalry, had exaggerated the extent of France’s commitment 
and her actual control of the Patriots. His error became apparent when 
the crisis finally broke in the summer of 1787 with the arrest and tem- 
porary detention of Princess Wilhelmina by the Patriots. f 

The arrest of his sister drove the previously indecisive Prussian 
King to dispatch a series of ultimatums to the Patriots in the summer. 
Britain meanwhile concentrated on what she saw as the French threat. 
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mounting internal problems of France, who had suffered a major 
defeat. In the autumn of 1787 events in the Republic seemed far less 
Important to French ministers than their difficulties with the parlement 
of Paris. 

The immediate effect of William V’s restoration was to worsen 
Anglo-French relations by forcing France to declare publicly that she 
would not interfere in the Republic. Pitt, who had become more con- 
fident of his grasp of diplomacy after his success of 1787, now set 
about constructing an anti-French alliance of the old style, seeking 
treaties with the Dutch Republic and Prussia. Negotiations with both 
States began immediately after the restoration of the Stadtholder, but 
they proved more difficult and extended than had been anticipated. 
Pitt wanted an Anglo-Dutch alliance to consolidate the recent victory 
Over France, to settle colonial disputes in the Far East and to prevent 
Prussia’s gaining too much influence at The Hague. Although the 
Dutch also wanted an alliance, progress was delayed by the British 
Insistence on resolving the colonial difficulties at the same time. Only 
When this was dropped was a defensive alliance concluded (April 
1788). In the same month Prussia signed a similar treaty with the 

utch, 

Discussions had also been in progress for an alliance between Lon- 
don and Berlin, but these proved difficult. This was because of Brit- 
ain’s suspicions about Prussia’s wide-ranging ambitions in the Russo- 
Turkish War (see pp. 244-5). Pitt feared the threat they apparently 
Posed to the territorial status quo and to the continental balance of 
Power. He was therefore worried that an alliance with Berlin might 
drag Britain into a new continental war and thereby destroy her 
Mancial recovery. He would have preferred the security of a wider 
alliance with other powers, but overcame his reservations when it 
Seemed (late May 1788) as if the volatile Prussia might joint France 
instead. As the Anglo-Prussian alliance was partly intended to prevent 
Such a Prusso-French alignment, Britain now acted. Harris negotiated 
directly and successfully with Frederick William II, who was on a Visit 
to the Dutch Republic: a defensive alliance was signed on 13 August 
< /88. This completed the so-called Triple Alliance of 1788, eich was 
1n reality a triangular series of alliances between Britain, Prussia and 
the Dutch Republic, not one treaty signed by all three. : 7 

e conclusion of the Triple Alliance and her earlier triumph in the 
Dutch Republic superficially marked Britain’s return to an active role 
in Europe after a quarter-century of effective isolation. And the next 
CW years saw a growing concern in London with the Continent. Pitt 
Femained wary of the elaborate schemes of Prussia; he aimed to con- 
tain the war in the Balkans and, if possible, to maintain the existing 
territorial balance. Ultimately, this made British foreign policy anti- 

Ussian, since it aimed to preserve the Ottoman Empire and to deny 
atherine II further territorial gains. In 1791 Pitt tried unsuccessfully 
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to force Russia to give up Ochakov (see pp. 241-2). But this short 
crisis revealed the limited influence of British diplomacy on the events 
of the Continent, especially in eastern Europe. Britain’s neti 
Russian role, moreover, was only possible because of France’s 
withdrawal from international affairs during the carly stages of her 
Revolution. And this in turn allowed Pitt a further triumph in a new 
colonial dispute with Spain. nd 
In spring 1790 a serious Anglo-Spanish dispute blew uP The 
throughout the year another War of Jenkins’ Ear was very api: = 
ostensible cause of the quarrel was a dispute over Nootka Sound | i 
the west coast of what is now Vancouver Island. In 1789 a Spanis 
fleet had been sent to secure the coastline northwards from San ‘anh 
cisco (the limit of Spain’s settlements in California) and to esta 1 : 
a base in Nootka Sound. This expedition had seized four British s wa 
in the Sound and destroyed a British trading post established wan 
Although the episode was trivial in itself, far wider issucs ve 
involved. The spectacular growth of Britain’s ‘empire of trade alt y 
1783 had brought it into conflict with the decaying Spanish empir 
on the American continent, British activities seemed to the pea 
government to be part of a sustained attempt to break into the as 
Spain had already tacitly abandoned her absolute claim to monopo 
the Pacific by accepting Russian settlements in Alaska, but she wé 


determined to he long coast between ee 
California and Russian Alaska. The real issue was thus not the inc 


fast-growing whaling. ary 
Fst news of the incident reached Europe in late Januar’ 
cs hoped for a Peaceful settlement; at this stage it a 
only one ship had been taken. But when the full eae 
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diplomatic pressure. Her finances and armed forces were in no con- 
dition for war and Madrid could not rally France to her side. Louis 
XVI would have liked to uphold the Family Compact and support 
Spain but, though the issue raised considerable anti-British feeling in 
France, the whole matter became entangled and ultimately submerged 
in Revolutionary politics. The French assembly challenged the King’s 
right to declare war and, consequently, Spain received no reply to her 
requests for assistance at the critical moment in summer 1790. By 
contrast, Britain was promised support in the event of war from her 
Dutch and Prussian allies. Weak and isolated, Madrid had to agree to 
release the captured ships and to pay compensation at the end of July 
1790. But this failed to satisfy Pitt who sought trade and fishing rights 
and the abandonment of the Spanish claim to sovereignty over the 
Whole area. The cabinet and the country were quite prepared for war 
n autumn 1790 and Pitt believed hostilities with Spain and France 
were likely. But the Spanish government's increasing disquiet at the 
radical course of events in Paris made them unwilling to accept French 
Support, even when the assembly voted in August to arm forty-five 
ships of the line. The Spanish foreign minister, Floridablanca, there- 
fore bowed to British demands. For the second time Madrid had had 
to give way to force majeure. An Anglo-Spanish settlement was signed 
at the end of October 1790, which brought Britain substantial gains: 
access to the long coastline between Alaska and California and Spanish 
Acceptance that British whalers could fish in the Pacific. Pitt's brutal 

iplomacy offering Madrid the choice between concessions or war 
Was thus successful over Nootka Sound, but was to fail humiliatingly 
©ver Ochakov the next year (see pp. 241-2). 

The dispute over Nootka Sound confirmed what the second Falk- 
land Islands crisis had revealed two decades before: Spain on her own 
Was no match for Britain. Further Anglo-Spanish tension appeared 
Mevitable because of continuing British expansion. But within three 
years the two powers were to be allied against France, yet one more 
Of the diplomatic revolutions of the eighteenth century. The explana- 
tion act of the French Revolution on the 
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THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION 


The outbreak of the French Revolution can be recognised, in retro- 
spect, as one of the most decisive events in modern history: it was 
also to prove a significant watershed in the development of the 
European states System. By 1793 Europe was at war with the Rev- 
olution and this conflict was to last, with only one real pause (in 
1802-3), until the final defeat of France in 1815. Yet it was some ime 
before this struggle became the dominant theme in continental 
politics. The destruction of Poland and the fate of the Ottoman 
Empire remained important and, on Occasions, overriding issucs for 
the great powers throughout the War of the First Coalition (1793-97). 
By the later 1790s, however, the French Revolution had restore? 
Western and central Europe to the forefront of political calculations. 
The military successes of Revolutionary France gradually ended the 
political division of Europe into the two largely distinct spheres: 
which had existed since 1763, The legacy of the last generation ~ the 
political barriers between eastern and Western Europe and the quarrels 
among the three eastern Powers — was to prove an obstacle to con- 
certed opposition to France throughout the 1790s. 5 

„~ © quarter-century from 1789 to 1815 was of considerable $18- 
nificance in the history of European diplomacy. Although there was 
continuity in the formal, institutional framework of internationa 
relations, there were several important innovations which did not, 
perhaps, become fully apparent until after 1815. The need to an 
Struggle against France eventually produce? 
ween the great powers and, finally, the notion 
ation and concerted diplomatic action. The 
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haps even determined, by changing military fortunes. Months of 
patient negotiation could be wrecked by the outcome of one battle. 
Diplomacy in wartime posed new problems and European govern- 
ments only slowly adjusted to its particular demands. Above all, 
international relations acquired a new, ideological dimension. The 
older dynastic and territorial motives behind foreign policy were soon 
supplemented, though never completely replaced, by the idea that the 
war between Europe and the French Revolution was a struggle 
tween conflicting views of society and of political organisation. 
Increasingly, the other European states aimed not merely at the mil- 
itary defeat of France and the restoration of a territorial equilibrium — 
the conventional objectives of eighteenth century warfare. They also 
Sought to reverse the political changes that had taken place in France 
during the 1790s and to restore a more familiar, and therefore less 
menacing, regime in Paris. The Younger Pitt spoke for Europe when 
he declared in 1794 that he had ‘no idea of any peace being secure, 
unless France return to a monarchical system’. Such ideological con- 
siderations, however, only gradually came to dominate European 
tplomacy, for the French Revolution did not at first arouse the hos- 
tility of other governments, and few contemporaries were initially 
aware of the momentous significance of events in Paris and the French 
Provinces from the summer of 1789 onwards. i 
The initial reaction to the French Revolution was far from unani- 
mous, Particular responses were determined by local circumstances 
and by the proximity, or otherwise, to France. Europe’s response was 
à Variable blend of individual and private enthusiasm, official hostility 
and Simple indifference. Considerable enthusiasm was immediately 
aroused in intellectual circles, particularly in Germany, where many 
Writers interpreted events in France as the birth of a new era. The 
Seneration of Goethe and Kant, of Schiller and Wieland, was initially 
united in welcoming the Revolution. Similar support was to be found 
elsewhere in Europe. In England, for example, the existence of a 
Movement for reform, particularly parliamentary reform, ensured 
that the French Revolution at first received considerable popular 
Support, i 
In official circles reactions to the French Revolution were to be 
Mostly indifferent and, occasionally, hostile. The only important state 
lat Was anxious from the very outset about the possible repercussions 
Ši events in Paris was Spain, where a determined attempt was made 
to isolate the Spanish people from them. The considerable French 
Colony in the peninsula was kept under close surveillance; the peri- 
Odical press was suspended in 1791; and stringent efforts were made 
to Prevent the circulation of news from Revolutionary France. In sev- 
eral of the smaller German states, particularly Mainz and Trier, the 
Carly Stages of the French Revolution led to similar concern to that 
™ Madrid and brought to a precipitate end attempts at enlightened 
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reform. For the most part, however, events in Paris were at first sim- 
ply ignored by European governments. The period of internal con- 
fusion in France was widely seen as an opportunity for other states 
to benefit, as they usually did, from a rival’s internal weakness. There 
was, in 1789-90, little serious anxiety: the revolutionary potential and 
infectious nature of developments in Paris were simply not appreci- 
ated at this stage. The disturbances in France, morcover, initially 
seemed to many observers to be less serious than the contemporary 
upheavals in Poland, the Austrian Netherlands and Hungary. P 
The danger of a gencral European conflict seemed considerable in 
1789-91, but France would not be the cause of such a war. Catherine 
II was simultancously involved in wars with the Ottoman Empire 
(as was Austria) and with Sweden. It was widely believed that Britain 
and her allies, the Dutch Republic and Prussia, might use force tO 
restrain Russo-Austrian territorial ambitions against the defeated 
Ottoman Empire. France did not, at this time, occupy a prominent 
place in the political calculations of the other states. It was not unt 
1791-92 that the question of the French Revolution became a major 
issue in European diplomacy. For the moment, Europe's rulers had 
sufficient problems without giving more than passing attention a 
events in Paris. Moreover, they did not, as yet, feel particularly hostile 
towards the new regime in France, They welcomed the pacific foreign 


policy pursued by the Constituent Assembly during the first ee 5 
ycars of the Revolution. Nor were A 


¢ they at this stage threatened by t 
kind of popular unrest within their 


as i ; ave 
1 own territories which might h > 
aroused real anxiety about the dangers of revolutionary ‘contagio! 

from France. 


The French government, for its part, saw little threat from Europe 
until the middle of 1791. It was, in any case, preoccupied Wit? 
domestic affairs. The dramatic events which signalled the outbrea s 
of the Revolution — the fall of the Bastille, the ‘abolition of feudalis™ 
on the night of 4 August 1789, the march to Versailles and the sy" 
bolic return of the monarch to his capital — were followed by a lengthy 
and less spectacular, though no less important, period of political anc 
constitutional change. A series of important a ee in local gover” 
ment, the agrarian measures made essential by the declaration that the 
feudal regime in the countryside had been abolished and certain reli- 
gious changes (particularly the civil constitution of the clergy) OCU” 
pied the carly months and years of the Revolution. Measures such as 
these did not arouse much fear in the other European capitals. Nor 
had revolutionary violence reached such proportions as to produce 
general alarm. Above all, there had been no direct challenge t° ps 


h g sat tO 
continued existence of the monarchy in France nor any real threat a 
the safety of the royal family. For all these reasons, Europe paid con 

paratively little attention to the 


or 
a French Revolution in 1789-91. Nil 
were the moderate leaders in Paris greatly concerned with, or feat 
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of, events abroad. But in 1791-92 a significant shift in attitudes can 
be detected. The war which broke out in the spring of 1792 between 
France and the two German powers, Austria and Prussia, was to have 
Primarily ideological causes. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1792 


The émigrés, from the outbreak of the Revolution, had been the one 
group that had consistently advocated and sought to organise armed 
Intervention from abroad. Until the spring of 1792 there were, in 
Practice, few restraints on leaving France and a considerable number 
of noblemen, churchmen and army officers fled in the early years of 
the Revolution, either from fear for their own future or revulsion at 
recent events, or both. The first important émigré was the King’s 
brother, the Count d’Artois, who left the French court immediately 
after the fall of the Bastille and took up residence, with the aristocrats 
who followed him, briefly in Brussels and then more permanently in 

urin. Until the early months of 1791, the King of Sardinia’s court 
Was the focal point for émigré activity. Leadership of this group nat- 
urally devolved on Artois; political direction was provided increas- 
ingly by the former controller-general of finance, Calonne, who had 
umself fled before the Revolution (in 1787) and who came to Turin 
late in 1790. The ‘Turin Committee’ was busy in 1789-90, planning 
to Tescue the King, plotting counter-revolutionary insurrections 
Within France and secking foreign assistance to restore monarchical 
absolutism, But the activities of the émigrés were singularly unsuc- 
cessful, and they in fact alienated the King of Sardinia who ordered 
them to leave Turin early in 1791. i 
Bo © émigrés failed because they could not secure the assistance from 
reign governments essential for success and, in particular, the sup- 
Port of the Austrian Habsburgs, whose attitude in 1789-92 was 
decisive, Vienna had never been especially sympathetic towards the 
Nrigrés. Joseph II had peremptorily cut short their stay in the Austrian 

etherlands by ordering them out of Brussels. Leopold II, who suc- 
ceeded on his brother’s death in February 1790, was initially little 
ISposed to support the cause of counter-revolution in France. The 
new Emperor was himself favourable to constitutional, even repre- 
Sentative, government, as he had made clear during his rule as Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (1765-90), the Habsburg dependency in Italy. Leo- 
Pold had enthusiastically welcomed the first news of the upheavals in 
rance and he was not wholly out of sympathy with the early, mod- 
Crate reforms, The acute and immediate domestic problems which 
€Opold faced on his accession were in any case his main concern. 
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Joseph Ils own intransigent attempts at reform had provoked open 
insurrection in the Austrian Netherlands and near-rebellion in Hun- 
gary, as well as arousing a considerable body of opposition through- 
out the Habsburg lands. There was also the problem of an 
unsuccessful war against the Turks. Leopold devoted most of his short 
reign (1790-92) to dealing with this critical situation and gencrally 
making the Josephinian reforms more acceptable. Hungarian resent- 
ment was skilfully appeased by concessions: the Austrian Netherlands 
were reoccupied by Habsburg troops; and Austria quickly withdrew 
from the war in the Balkans (see pp. 240-1). Leopold's preoccupation 
with purely Habsburg problems made him even more disposed to 
ignore the pleas of the émigrés for assistance. 

There were, however, solid reasons why Leopold might be drawn 
to intervene in French affairs. As emperor, he was constitutionally 
obliged to defend the territory and uphold the privileges of the Ger- 
man princes against the militant demands which the French were 
making along the Rhine. As the brother of the Queen of France he 
was naturally concerned about the safety of the French royal family. 
As the most obvious source of substantial military support, he was 
the target of incessant pleas from the émigrés. Yet until summer 1791, 
Leopold revealed little interest in French affairs. In May he had a 
meeting with Artois at Mantua where he showed his unwillingness 
to act against the new regime in France. The Emperor’s own pacific 
attitude, together with an understandable anxiety not to do anything 
that might imperil the position of the French royal family, made him 
continue to reject all appeals for assistance. 
ee to contemplate war against the French Revolution 
b nly slowly undermined by events in France and, in particular, 
Rs pape Personal danger to the royal family. Central to this 

ge in Leopold’s outlook was the episode of the flight to Varennes 
(June 1791). From the very outset there had been a succession O 
schemes for Louis XVI to flee France and to place himself at the head 
a "Ke of reconquest, but these plans had always foundered 0? 
aang PO sa ai refusal to desert his post. on, 
increasingly consciou hat he Re finally sanctioned by Lonii canis 
s that his hopes that the Revolution would sim 

ply run out of ste 


am were not going to be realised and tormented by 
the approval he had been forced to give to the religious reforms. The 


thn now tecognised that only foreign intervention could save od 
aoe a ë me ensure this by leaving France. The attempt ee 
<7 outside Paris the flight became a leisurely royal aaa 
brought b yat Party was ignominiously recaptured at Varennes 4 
gat back to the capital under guard. Shortly afterwards the Kare 

was suspended from his functions, with the Constituent Assem 
taking over full control of government. 

The repercussions of the flight to Varennes were considerable: 
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There was widespread anxiety within France that foreign intervention 
Was on hand, and military preparations were hastily begun. The 
apparent existence of an external threat to the Revolution was, hence- 
forth, an increasingly important factor in French domestic politics. 
The episode, however, was of even greater importance outside 
France. A wave of sympathy for Louis XVI, indignation at his treat- 
ment and anxiety for his fate swept round Europe. It was aided by 
Marie Antoinette’s incessant intrigues and pleas for assistance. In the 
immediate aftermath of the attempted flight, Leopold was moved to 
'Ssue a circular (July 1791) to his fellow rulers proposing a joint dec- 
laration to secure the release of the royal family. The Emperor 
assumed that France’s new leaders could be intimidated by a display 
Of monarchical solidarity. Leopold was not prepared to go any further 
than this kind of intimidation and he never sought a war against Rev- 
olutionary France. 
_ Leopold's fellow monarchs were no more united in their desire to 
intervene directly, though they all gave considerable subsidies to the 
migrés, Gustav III, the Swedish King, fervently preached the doctrine 
of intervention, but his resources were limited and Sweden was too 
far away for him to act effectively on his own. He was, in any case, 
assassinated in March 1792. Catherine I was undoubtedly as ill-dis- 
Posed to the Revolution, and she took the opportunity to insult the 
French ambassador. But her attention remained fixed on Poland and 
the Ottoman Empire and the opportunity for territorial acquisitions 
there (see Ch. 8). Britain seemed simply indifferent (sce p. 282). 
nly the King of Prussia, Frederick William II, consistently called for 
military intervention; yet he too wanted to annex Polish territory and 
€ was, moreover, unwilling to act unilaterally against France. There 
Was, in mid-1791, little prospect of any concerted action against the 
evolution, despite the increasing hostility of individual govern- 
ments. The Austro-Prussian rapprochement (sce P- 240) which had 
cen under way since Leopold II's accession, now produced the dec- 
aration of Pillnitz (27 August 1791), a joint statement by the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia of their concern at the difficult situation of 
Louis XVI and their hope that united action would be undertaken by 
the great powers to extricate him. This declaration, however, was 
Much less menacing than it appeared at first sight: it also stated that 
Austria and Prussia would do nothing unless and until they were 
Joined by the other European states. This never happened and the 
declaration was in effect a discreet recipe for inaction. 
. The declaration of Pillnitz, none the less, contributed to the mount- 
ng anxiety already visible in France. Its threatening tone could only 
increase French fears that outside intervention was imminent. In the 
Second half of 1791, moreover, war came to be seen by several polit- 
ical factions within France as the way to achieve their particular 
Objectives. The war party in the Jacobin Club, fervently led by J. P. 
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Brissot, made marked progress in the winter of e Mace i 
court and aristocracy all saw war as a means to restore t : aera 
order. In this febrile atmosphere itis understandable that oe ce 
of the émigrés should arouse particular alarm within ee E 
far in excess of the threat they actually posed. The fact one ae 
Calonne had been present at Pillnitz was what impresse È Ss 
in Paris, although the actual influence of the émigré leaders He bah 
minimal. In a similar way, the concentration of émigré Tor E 
Rhineland and in particular at Coblenz (which had become i ens 
point of the movement after its expulsion from Turin) arouse The 
siderable anxiety because it was so close to French yen eps ae 
‘court in exile’ at Coblenz was known to be in contact with re a 
revolutionary forces within France. It was — in view of the ware 
of Pillnitz - wrongly believed capable of exerting considerab om he 
ence at the other European courts. It was heavily subsided Ty 
major continental rulers and it was maintaining a considerab se ies 
in the Rhineland, financed by these subsidies (though this army se. 
to disintegrate in the winter of 1791-92 as the money ran ek 
Viewed from Paris, the threat from the Rhineland appeared a yas 
real one. The importance of the émigrés lay not in what a a 
achieved, which was little enough, but in what they symbolised a 
seemed capable of achieving. : À P 
During the winter of 1791-92 there was mounting tension, E 
partly by French fears of an attack and partly by Austria’s contin $ 
conviction that France could be coerced. These Plebsbúrg ERST 
turn increased French anxieties and helped to raise the political wer 
perature in Paris. Although Leopold’s strategy of intimidation it 
really intended to strengthen the moderates in French politics, 
merely strengthened the radicals. aed 
Vienna’s blustering support for the German princes who elan Te 
that thcir rights in Alsace had been infringed caused particular ww 
ment in the final months of peace. This complex dispute was a ae 
uct of the ambiguity of the peace of Westphalia (1648) over the sta a 
of Alsace. Although this peace had ceded Habsburg possesso n 
Alsace to France, it had specifically guaranteed the rights of 2 
German princes to maintain feudal privileges there. This obvious oi 
itation of French sovereignty had been specifically confirmed by $ A 
eral later treaties. The problem was how far, if at all, these PR 
enclaves were affected by the declaration of August 1789, which oe 
abolished the feudal regime throughout France. The French gove ee 
ment believed that Alsace was part of France and that territorial ee 
ercignty enabled it to legislate there as it wished. The German ai 
on the other hand, believed that their feudal privileges in Alsace oe 
guaranteed by treaty and could not simply be swept away by 


; : ssible 
French government. The Princes refused to listen to offers of poss 
compensation and appeal 


ed to the Emperor. 
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Leopold I, with problems enough and reluctant to provoke 
France, was at first happy to exploit the considerable opportunities 
for delay provided by the cumbersome machinery of the Empire. In 
July 1791, however, the Imperial Diet pronounced in favour of the 
princes’ claim, and the Emperor was finally obliged to take up the 
matter with France in December 1791. The high-handed tone of Leo- 
pold’s resulting dispatch aroused resentment in Paris, as did the 
apparent protection being given to the émigrés by two Rhineland Elec- 
tors, the Archbishops of Mainz and Trier. France’s protest at this was 
Met with a statement by the Emperor that, while he agreed that the 
émigrés should be dispersed, he would protect the territory of the 
Elector of Trier if it was infringed by French troops seeking out 
émigrés. The inflammatory language and apparently provocative tone 
of these diplomatic exchanges between December 1791 and March 
1792 accurately reflected, and also contributed to, the hardening of 
attitudes in Paris, where a new willingness for war was visible. At the 
Same time, these negotiations revealed Leopold’s continuing convic- 
tion that France could be intimidated into making concessions. 

The decisive factor leading to war was the death of the Emperor 
on 1 March 1792. Leopold II had always resisted the arguments of the 
émigrés, of Frederick William I and of the German princes for a war 
against France. His own desire for peace made him favour the strategy 
Of intimidation which had been the limit of Vienna’s policy, and he 
had been more willing than most to view as satisfactory Louis XVI's 
restoration in September 1791. Even a defensive alliance with I russia 
Signed in February 1792 had been intended by Leopold as an insurance 
against the danger of a war, rather than as a preliminary to fighting 
With France. His death completely altered the situation: his successor, 
Francis II, was a ruler of a very different stamp. An immature twenty- 
four-year-old, he was bellicose and impetuous where Leopold had 
been pacific and cautious. The new reign saw more belligerent spirits 
in the ascendancy at the Habsburg court and the final exclusion of the 
Scnerally cautious influence of the old chancellor, Kaunitz. fase 
ration as a substitute for war was now replaced in Vienna by intim- 
‘dation as a prelude to war. : ; ‘i 
_ This ee e Habsburg policy crystallised the mounting anx- 
ieties of the French government that a war of intervention ae on 
hand. A political change now reflected the growing desire for war in 
Paris. Dumouriez, one of that band of advent ros who found a career 
in the French Revolution, was swept to power as foreign minister 
advocating a policy of aggressive war against the Habsburgs. A 
determined and long-time enemy of Austria, Dumouricz made war 
inevitable. The latest in a series of Habsburg ultimatums was rejected 
Out of hand and on 20 April 1792 France declared war on Austria. 

he war was not entirely a matter of deliberate political calculation 
On either side. Attitudes were as important as policies. For Austria 
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. : store ox 
and for Prussia, the war Pia ENI oe 
i imilar to the Anglo-Prussia i ag rea 
PR in 1787 and to Austria’s restoration of a 
in the Austrian Netherlands by force in 1790. For genet one 
“war of peoples against kings’ which Brissot had been pren E 
since October 1791. The French certainly believed that o saa 
be assisted in their war against Austria by the AT 
Habsburgs. But if the origins of the war were primarily k eae 
the speed with which France’s enemies laid down their own ees 
objectives was firmly in the tradition of eighteenth maa aa 
warfare. And these objectives also reflected the widespread He 
the war would be short and that the Revolutionaries woul fn he 
match for the disciplined armies of Austria and senses aes ie 
from Paris to the rest of Europe was also not fully appreciate Me le 
stage. Anxiety at events in France was certainly becoming age “hrill 
spread among other governments and it was fostered by ire see 
pleas of the émigrés, but French domestic developments were Fan ak 
scen as a threat to the rest of Europe. Even the French aid age a 
the Papal enclave of Avignon in September 1791, though ie anes 
aroused some anxiety, had not really alarmed the great powers. hich 
the victories of the French armies in 1793-95, the annexations eich 
followed and the aggressive attempts to export the Revolution w 


Seep issuc 
made the struggle between France and Europe the overriding 
in European politics, 


THE WAR OF THE FIRST COALITION 1793-1797 


s rot ision 
French leaders had originally hoped to isolate Austria, but wee 
o aà War against the Emperor alone was quickly dispelled. Pr 


of the defensive allia 
threatened by separate attacks from 
east, where the King of Sardinia ( 
Revolution) also Prepared for w 
field. Prussia, still regarded as the 


ni : ied by 
S position. The Prussian army, peeompanted o7 
s (whose military value was negligible) and r 
Duke of Brunswick, a veteran who had se 
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a combination of its own lethargy and the late summer rains and was 
finally halted by defeat in a skirmish at Valmy (September 1792). 
Encouraged by this success, the French swept into the Rhineland and 
captured the strategically important town of Mainz, which controlled a 
Passage across the Rhine. Further confidence and encouragement were 
provided by the significant victory which Dumouriez’s invading army 
achieved over the Austrians at Jemappes (November 1792), a success 
which gave the French effective control over most of the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

These initial successes, and the further progress made in the Rhine- 
land and in Italy during the winter of 1792-93, both contributed to 
and were themselves sustained by events in France which were now 
taking a more radical direction. The constitutional monarchy which 
had been created in the carly years of the Revolution had attracted 
Some favourable attention outside France and it had certainly not 
aroused widespread hatred or fear; but it was now bloodily destroyed. 
In the summer of 1792, in an atmosphere of imminent invasion and 
With a royalist coup expected at any moment, long-held suspicions 
about the counter-revolutionary intentions of the King had inevitably 
crystallised, and in August Louis XVI was suspended from his func- 
tions as monarch. This was the first real success for the popular, rad- 
ical movement, based on the Paris sections, which steadily gained 
Sround in the following months. The overthrow of the monarchy 
Was followed a few wecks later by the first large-scale act of revo- 
utionary violence, the ‘September Massacres’, when many of the 
Prisoners in the Parisian gaols were butchered by the mob. Political 
cadership was now assumed by the National Convention which 
cclared France a republic and, hesitantly accepting the logic that its 
Own survival was incompatible with that of Louis XVI, tried and 
xecuted the King. : 
. The execution of Louis XVI (January 1793) focused the growing 
International anxiety about the new and, by now, very radical regime 
Paris, The truly revolutionary nature of events in France was now 
“Pparent, and it was becoming evident that this Revolution potter 
€ exported. The proclamation by the Convention that it would ai 
all Peoples trying to imitate the French and overthrow their appres: 
Sors (the ‘fraternity and assistance’ decree of November 1792) and 
y the winter of 1792-93 (in par- 
from Sardinia and the tem- 
Netherlands) revealed the 


f the peace of Westphalia, as part 


o S eaa a 
an attempt to secure the support of the commercial interests of 
fa French attack on Holland, also 


; : itai her alarm was aroused 
resentment, particularly in Britain. Furt! 


Y the enunciation of the princip 
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: : ie i right to all 
a aaa oleae ary tier 
erritory within e a ae z nA strian 
a e The manner in which Belgium (the Dr E 
Netherlands) was treated during the French ee Lect D a By the 
France’s conquests would be exploited and revo Pion e EA T 
beginning of 1793, the aggressive, expansionist, TOE EIG eure 
France stood revealed as a challenge to the political s pene Holland 
and by March the Convention had declared war on a Sed ae 
and Spain. A general war had become inevitable: the oe Similar 
ration of war on Britain (1 February 1793) merely anticipated a s 
declaration by the British government. EE 
Britain’s entry into the war represented a reve sal of oe E k 
and a considerable change in public attitudes since 1789. The rolek 
Revolution at first had been generally welcomed in Britain, fs Bari 
this enthusiasm rested partly on a misunderstanding. Events ar Ae 
were widely portrayed as the equivalent of 1688 in ae eg 
beginnings of constitutional monarchy on the other side ol pater a 
nel. But the growing radicalism in Paris diminished support in ueks 
for the Revolution, and quickly polarised opinion. Edmund age 
had immediately denounced the Revolution as ‘a wild cay ei 
methodise anarchy’. most notably in his Reflections on the Revolu 
in France, published in November 1790 
increasing number of adherents. At the kento- 
ical supporters of the Revolution in Britain continued to nia ies 
gress. By 1792, the strength of the popular socicties, and ae 
with the revolutionaries, was beginning to alarm the prime a ee 
William Pitt. But official policy remained the strict neutrality adop 
at the outbreak of the French Revolution. Ra 
This neutrality reflected the belicf of British ministers that the are 
olution would weaken France internationally, a view which Sane 
sisted. In February 1792, two months before the French wg ee 
of war on Austria, Pitt had predicted that the weakness of I aren 
would give Britain fifteen years of peace, and he had made seas at 
cuts in military expenditure; the prime minister knew his attemp the 
economic and financial reform would be undermined by war. an lF 
outbreak of the continental war in April, Britain had declared ee 
neutral, and Pitt’s neutrality was unshaken by the initial allied are A 
in the summer and autumn of 1792. The prime minister PoE 
undoubtedly concerned, however, at the more radical course ta ai 
by the Revolution in the second half of 1792. There was ican e 
revulsion in Britain at the trial of Louis XVI, and diplomatic relati the 
were broken off on the execution of the King. For Pitt, however. 
King’s execution was not the main cause of the war. As in ee 
the instability of the Low Countries Was seen as a threat to Bri 
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security. Pitt was Particularly alarmed by the French em: 
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followed, because this menaced the Dutch Republic. The opening of 
the Scheldt then increased his fears. The French advance into the Low 
Countries had made war inevitable. But if strategy was more impor- 
tant than ideology for Pitt, the foreign secretary Lord Grenville and 
King George III were more concerned to combat the ideas of the 
Revolution. Although Britain’s motives for entering the war were 
mixed, it was characteristic of this conflict that Britain immediately 
agreed with Russia to prevent the import of grain to France (25 March 
1793, reinforced by a British Order in Council of 8 June 1793). This 
had occasionally been done in the past; but the immediate introduction 
of a blockade of foodstuffs indicated the novel totality of the struggle 
between Europe and the French Revolution. 

The achievements of the new leaders of France in 1792-93 had been 
remarkable, yet this success rested on insecure foundations. Austria 
and Prussia had been disheartened by their initial defeats and the Prus- 
sian King was soon distracted by the Polish problem and the territorial 
Bains it offered. He combined with Catherine Il of Russia to bring 
about the second partition, announced in January 1793 and imple- 
mented in the course of the same year (see pp- 248-9). This renewed 
Preoccupation with Poland and the slowness with which France’s 
enemies banded together gave the Revolutionaries a necessary breath- 
INg-space. The new rulers of France were confronted by dangerous 


internal problems for much of 1793: the civil war in the Vendée, the 
federalist revolts in the summer and serious economic difficulties 
and the renewed threat 


throughout the year. These internal problems nres 
of foreign invasion in turn produced more radical measures within 
France itself, with the emergence of the war government of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety led by Robespierre and the suspension of the 
republican constitution (October 1793). This new leadership, in the 
©ng term, may be said to have saved the Revolution. In the short 
term, France owed its survival more to the failure of its opponents 
to deliver a properly co-ordinated attack. ae 
_ The First Coalition was largely organised by Britain and took shape 
in the months following the outbreak of general European war (Feb- 
Tuary—March, 1793). Traditional suspicion of a standing army had 
ensured that the British military establishment was minute, when 
Compared with that of any major continental power, and in the past 
the emergency of a war had usually been met by hiring continental 
(Principally German) mercenarics. This was done again in 1793. A 
Series of subsidy treaties was signed with minor German states: 

aden, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, George Is own electorate 
Of Hanover, A subsidy was also paid to the King of Sardinia to enable 
him to maintain an army in the field against France. The other mem- 

ers of the First Coalition were Prussia, Austria, Holland, Naples, 

Pain, Portugal and (on paper) Russia. Britain signed a bilateral treaty 
With each, though there was as yet no question of a British subsidy 
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: F the ses 
for the larger states. Britain, inspired by memorics ot gs nis sl 
of the Grand Alliance in the wars against Louis ain ma n i 
but unsuccessful efforts to transform this series of bi aes cn we 
one all-embracing alliance against France. The ie ieee a 
consequently never more than a heterogencous po ners hea ered 
of states who, though they recognised the need to c : $a apron 
lutionaries, were more concerned with the pursuit of Ge si pine 
and usually territorial, objectives at the expense of France or 

es r r ZOPP n 
E system of partition which had dominated diplomy erie 
Europe since the Seven Years War continued during ee omit 
of the struggle against the Revolution, and it exerted an ail 
somewhat intermittent influence on this conflict. Prussia, for ¢3 ad 
simply could not support two Separate armies and was "ee ieee 
to choose between Poland and the war against France. But the «ie 
illustration of this was provided by Russia, whose membership ie 
First Coalition was never more than nominal. From the ny che 
Catherine II was undoubtedly alarmed by events in France ane ed 
took measures to keep the Revolution out of Russia, She wae hop dip- 
by the execution of Louis XVI. She had immediately — a epee 
lomatic relations with France and thereafter provided limited in oe 
aid, and rather more advice, for the émigrés. This anxicty, ene ie 
did not divert her from her preoccupation with the Ottoman Er on 
and, more especially, Poland. The Tsaritsa ignored pleas to Poised 
active support for the war against France. Indeed, Catherine realis 


: d 
A : i strian and 
that this struggle was potentially very useful for her: Austri 
Prussian involvement in w 


greater freedom in Poland. 
made in Vienna and Berlin, 
Poland entirely in Russian 
problem of Poland ultimat 1 rela- 
Coalition. Above all, the second partition destroyed the good 
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russia was preoccu 
as was Russia throughout the fin 
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objectives in the war against France, and these came to be more vig- 
orously pursued than the aim of defeating the Revolution. Coalition 
warfare was still a novelty and there was little appreciation of the need 
for co-ordinated military planning and regular political consultation 
between the allies. As a result, there was never an effective strategy. 
When the anticipated easy victories did not materialise, the members 
of the coalition lost heart and, in the case of Prussia and Austria, 
sought compensation in Poland; this concern had a parallel in Britain's 
growing desire to plunder colonies from France, which inevitably 
diverted British attention from the Continent. The military perform- 
ance of the allies in 1793-95 reflected the belief of the members of the 
First Coalition that they were fighting an old-style war. 

France’s weakness and preoccupation with her urgent internal 
Problems initially gave the allies some easy, unco-ordinated successes 
in the spring and summer of 1793. These were not properly exploited, 
and the opportunity for an early, decisive victory was missed. The 
armies of the coalition, all but immobilised by a traditional obsession 
with manoeuvre and siege warfare, began to disintegrate at the first 
Signs of serious French resistance in the autumn. The new Jacobin 
caders, having crushed internal opposition and survived the crisis of 
the summer of 1793, now moved on to the offensive with spectacular 
success, Their armies carried almost all before them in the closing 
Months of 1793 and, despite the fall of the Jacobins, in the years that 
followed. A series of victories in 1794 firmly established Revolution- 
ary control over Belgium. The Austrian defeat at Fleurus (June 1794) 
Signalled the effective abandonment by the Habsburgs of their former 
Possessions in the Southern Netherlands. Thereafter, Vienna aimed 
to compensate for this loss either in northern Italy or in Germany. 
Other French armies advanced into the Rhineland, into Spain and 
against the King of Sardinia. Holland was occupied, with surprising 
ease, in the winter of 1794-95, the British expeditionary force having 
to be evacuated with heavy losses. The Austrian and Prussian armies 
in the Rhineland were forced to retreat in the face of the French 
Onslaught. 

_ Military defeat thus completed the 
tion, whieh by 17E visibly fl apart, as individual states came to ie: 
With France. The King of Prussia, discouraged by military failure an 
With his finances in ruin, concentrated even more On Poland. He 
Withdrew from the coalition, concluding first an armistice (November 

794) and then a separate peace with France, by which he handed over 
all Prussian territory on the left bank of the Rhine (peace of Basle, 

Pril 1795), Prussia’s desertion of the coalition was covered by her 
Creation of a neutralised zone in northern Germany. In the following 
Year (1796) this was fixed, broadly, along the line of the River Weser 

‘an army was set up to defend it by the states (principally Prussia) 

Which lay behind it. Neutrality was by now a necessity for Prussia. 


destruction of the First Coali- 
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The adventurous policy pursued by Frederick William II since his 
accession in 1786 had all but bankrupted his state and, at the same 
time, revealed the fragile nature of Prussian power. The neutrality of 
northern Germany was seen by its originator, the Prussian minister 
Haugwitz, as a realistic means of eventually extending Prussia’s influ- 
ence in this region; in particular, it placed Hanover under Prussian 
dominance. But increasingly neutrality became a policy of weakness, 
especially after the accession of the indecisive and determinedly pacific 
Frederick William III in 1797. After 1795, Prussian policy was reduced 
to that of upholding her own neutrality. It was to be 1806 before 
Prussia again fought France and 1813 before she joined a coalition 
against Napoleon. This was a considerable blow to the allies, less 
because of Prussia’s military strength than because of the strategic 
threat which she might have posed to France. Her neutrality removed 
any threat of an attack from the east against France’s Dutch satellite 
or the former Austrian Netherlands, and it was for this reason wel- 
comed by the French. Spain followed Prussia’s example and deserted 
the alliance to make peace in July 1795, while most of the minor Ger- 
man states also withdrew from the war. By the middle of 1795, the 
only important members of the First Coalition stil] nominally at wat 
with France were Austria, Britain and Sardinia. France, moreover 
strengthened her international position considerably by alliances with 
the new Revolutionary Dutch Republic (now called the Batavian 
Republic) in 1795 and with Spain the following year, this last a reviva 
of the traditional anti-British alignment in the colonial sphere. 

The considerable French successes in 1793-95 were not merely 
= ae of divisions within the First Coalition, p as these un- 
WW Roa = were also the product of the beginnings of a 
eat ry transformation in the nature of warfare on land - 4 
pa Aon about by France. These changes were not a 
tical innovations “The ch nor were they, primarily, produced by tac- 
for the most ‘itt ‘ce changes in tactics which were introduced co 
French Revelation Th pee discussed long before the wars dhe 

ution. The really dramatic cha he appearance 
of the ‘nation in arms’ This de e T er- 
nighe, Thei initi e his development did not come about ot 
strict attention to th dee were conducted, on both sides, w 
Opposing BSA ogmas of cighteenth century limited warbre 
hesitate and a a coame themselves, in 1792-93, Lal 
warfare was caused b 8 Key towns and fortresses. The new sty’ 
faced by Fra $ y the desperate internal and external situation 
the TE Ajed halra a al Sad kerone apparent a 
mect this crisis, the levée er ee supplied by volunteers: os- 
ing universal Siisen! tio ' masse was decreed in August 1793, mE ny 
evaded conscription i Bo the French people. Although ma 5 
tionary aies F e resulting increase in the size of the Revolu 
was dramatic. By the following spring France ha 
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750,000 men under arms. A military establishment of this size was 
wholly novel in modern history. Prussia, for example, though 
regarded by contemporaries as the foremost military power in 
Europe, only had an army of around 200,000 men in 1786, while the 
French army in 1789 had contained some 160,000 regulars. 

The size of the new Revolutionary army and the extent of the 
emergency which France faced meant that lengthy formal training was 
no longer possible. The resulting lack of discipline, however, was more 
than compensated for by the enthusiasm of the conscript soldiers for 
the Revolutionary cause. The campaigns of 1793-95 were the heroic 
Period of the French Revolutionary armics, when their immense 
numerical superiority and their patriotism carried almost all before 
them. The new-found ardour was reflected in the more aggressive 
mobile tactics which could be employed. Total victory was the object, 
ferocity part of the means to achieve it. The most important tactical 
innovation was the widespread use, after preliminary skirmishing, of 
attacks by massed columns, rather than the traditional line formation. 
The concentration of France’s greater numbers in this way proved 
highly effective against opponents who remained wedded for too long 
to the conventions of eighteenth century warfare. Moreover, France s 
enemies were unable to increase their military establishments, which 
Were everywhere a matter of precise financial calculation, to the size 
made necessary by the appearance of the ‘nation in arms. The 
Wretched performance of Austria and Prussia in the First Coalition, 
at one level, simply reflected their chronic financial difficulties and the 
adequate size of their armies. 


The vastly e e luti ar 
stly enlarged Revolutionary 4 1 $ 
and supplied, and their triumphs on the battlefield were, to a signifi 


cant extent, made possible by the work of Carnot, the ‘organiser of vic- 
tories’, In 1793-94 a war economy was established in France and n 

ccrees enforced by the guillotine. For a time the needs of the Prene h 
army were made the only object of trade and production. Revol- 
tionary France provided the first example of modern total war’. he 
enlarged military establishment, however, proved easier to create than 
to control, and in this way war came to acquire its own momentum. 
n the past, the demobilisation of armies at the conclusion of war had 
Olten been attended by considerable dislocation, since it was not easy 
© Integrate a substantial number of adult males into civilian society, 
Particularly one experiencing the economic difficulties that often fol- 
©wed a war. This fundamental problem was considerably magnified 
Y the unique proportions of the Revolutionary armics. After the 
Victories of 1793-95 and the peace settlements which these produced, 
1t proved very difficult to demobilise the swollen French army; but, 
equally, with the ending of the Reign of Terror (July 1794) and the 
Steady undermining of the war economy, it was also proving increas- 
ingly difficult to feed and equip the troops still in the army. The 
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attraction of further military adventures (which would enable the 
armies to live off occupied territory) as a means of postponing the 
difficulties of demobilisation and of solving the problem of maintain- 
ing the remaining troops was considerable. Further territorial expan- 
sion was undertaken by successive French governments largely for 
this reason. 

The principal target for these renewed adventures after 1795 came 
to be Austria, since Britain (the other major remaining belligerent) 
retained her control of the seas and was thus in practice safe from 
direct attack or from the invasion of Ireland which France long con- 
sidered. The Directory, which ruled France after October 1795, 
directed the Revolutionary armies against Austria, which was men- 
aced by a two-pronged attack in south Germany and in Italy. The 
Austrians put up surprisingly effective resistance in Germany, but 
were hopelessly defeated in Italy. A series of victories which first 
brought the young Napoleon Bonaparte to prominence quickly 
forced Sardinia to make peace and, within a year, destroyed Habsburg 
primacy in the peninsula and produced the peace of Campo Formio 
(October 1797), the political obituary of the First Coalition. 1 

The peace of Campo Formio, and the dramatic changes in Italian 
political geography which accompanied it, were the work of the per- 
sonally ambitious victorious commander in the peninsula, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, not of his superiors in Paris. The Directors were presente 
with a fait accompli which they reluctantly endorsed. They were par- 
ticularly unhappy at the way Bonaparte’s blueprint for Italy involve 
the destruction of the independent states of Genoa, Modena and Ven- 
ice, though none of these had actually been at war with France. BY 
the peace of Campo Formio, the Habsburgs recognised the extension 
of France’s eastern frontier to the left bank of the Rhine and the French 
annexation of Belgium. In the Italian peninsula, Austria was give? 4 
substantial portion of Venetian territory, including Venice itself and 
the lands on the Dalmatian coast, both as compensation for the loss 
of Lombardy (to France) and as an inducement to accept the creation 
of French satellite republics in northern Italy. Contrary to the specific 


Instructions of the Directory, Bonaparte used military force (April 


1797) to carry out the destruction and partition of the neutral republic 
of Venice which made this 


possible. The French share of this partitio” 
(the lands west of the Adige) was united with Lombardy, Modena 
and the former Papal territories of Ferrara, Bologna and the Romagna 
(seized from the Pope in February 1797) to form the nominally jnde- 
pendent Cisalpine Republic. Austria’s traditional dominance in Italy 
had thus been undermined, though the Venetian territories (which 
gave much better access to the Adriatic) were some compensation 


France also took possession of what was left of Venice’s former east- 


ern empire, the Ionian Islands, while Bonaparte completed bis 
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redrawing of the political map of Italy by creating the Ligurian 
Republic out of the formerly indépendent state of Genoa (June 1797). 
These changes made the northern half of the peninsula predomi- 
nantly republican and French while southern Italy remained solidly 
monarchical and nominally independent. This division was clearly 
unstable. 

The political settlement which Bonaparte imposed on Italy in 1797 
represented a significant change in relations between the French Rev- 
olution and Europe. Until this point, France had made comparatively 
limited territorial gains by outright annexation. French acquisitions 
could be justified, to a considerable extent, in terms of the doctrine 
of ‘natural frontiers’. In keeping with this principle, Belgium — occu- 
pied briefly in 1792-93 and permanently from June 1794 onwards — 
had been formally annexed in October 1795. No attempt had been 
made, however, fully to annex the Dutch Republic (the Batavian 
Republic) after the success of the French invasion early in 1795. The 
territorial changes in Italy in 1797 went far beyond these compara- 
tively limited gains. They implied a policy of direct, aggressive 
€xpansion, the exporting of the Revolution. Bonaparte showed scant 
tegard for the sovereignty of the Italian states 1n his remodelling of 
the political geography of the peninsula, and the Directory soon fol- 
lowed his example. . 

French expansion did not cease with the conclusion of the peace 
of Campo Formio. On the contrary, in the months that ame 
Seemed to gather pace. Military intervention in Switzerland led air 
Proclamation of the Helvetic Republic (22 March 1798). The enthu- 
Slasm of Swiss republicans provided a convenient pretext for —— 
which the Directors believed necessary to protect France's south-east- 
ern frontier and to secure military communications with oe 
Italy, The instability of the political settlement in the Italian penmi 
was a factor in causing further expansion there. Disturbances in the 


Papal States led to the intervention of French troops and the procla- 
mation of the Roman Republic (15 February 1798), which rerne 
Occupied by the French. These months also saw an ene 

irectory’s control over the various satellite republics. The Ba ri a 
Republic, for example, suffered further French intervention ame 7 e 
imposition of a new constitution (April 1798). In December r Ee 

rench seized control of the kingdom of Sardinia, while in the = 
lowing month (January 1799) the Parthenopean Republic was estab- 
lished at Naples. Everywhere, in 1797-98, the French Revolution 
again appeared to be on the ‘march and, while the actions of the 


i i is renewed 
Irectory aroused considerable resentment and anxiety, this re 


tench expansion seemed irresistible. For, with the final collapse of 
the First Coalition, Britain was the only major state still at war with 
France. 
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The War of the First Coalition had revealed the ee ea. 
ditional British strategy in the new circumstances of the or hark 
ain’s initial involvement in the War against France me s pe 
belated and reluctant. It had been y videly assumed in Eng T Be i 
the Continent, that this war would be a short one, and ae ne T 
had hoped that it would be possible to limit British EE 
practice, however, Britain’s commitment to the struggle had moi 
increased throughout the War of the First Coalition. fe aye pare 
ner of 1793 had become the director of the coalition by 1795-96. nad 
ish diplomacy had created such unity as the First saint aad 
possessed, while subsidies to some of the smaller German sta 
to Sardinia had indirectly helped the military struggle. a 
Britain’s strategy throughout the War of the First Coalition oe 
remained the traditional formula of ‘colonial’ warfare, that 1S, Divs 
France down in Europe while defeating her overseas. Initially, the 
strategy had closely resembled that employed by his father a 
Seven Years War (see pp. 197ff.). Indeed, the renewed strug i set 
originally been seen as an Opportunity to make good British ice 
during the War of the American Revolution. Central to this was na 
land’s continuing naval supremacy. This was amply demonstrate = 
1794 by Howe's victory off Ushant on the Glorious First of Junc a 
by Britain’s blockade of the French coastline, which slowly me 
French trade. British supremacy was made casier by the upheava Fa 
the French navy produced by the Revolution. By pursuing this a 
tegy Britain managed to make small gains at France’s expense aay 
Caribbean and in India. Sea Power, however, was an anna 4 
defensive weapon. It could only slowly be brought to bear ie a 
could do nothing to check the spectacular French military Fia 
of 1793-97. The resulting collapse of Opposition to France on 
Continent undermined the prospects for the negotiated pana 
aimed at by British Strategy. Extended Anglo-French peace negot z 
tions in 1795-96, and briefer discussions in 1797, were both ongu 
cessful, largely because of France’s extravagant terms. As France 


ae ae a had 
successes on land multiplied, morcover, British naval strength 
become dangerously Over-extended in the 


attempt to counter them. 
The War of the First Coa 


lition had thus revealed that a naval and 
aditional kind would not be sufficient be 
matic progress of the Revolution was to a 
c initiative was essential. Yet it was by ot 
, the only major state still undefeated, w3 
c iti undertake such an initiative. es 
itai 97, the year of the peace of Campo m 
reat of a French invasion could not totally 


é ec that 
tish mastery at sea seemed to guarantee tl 
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England would not have to face a direct attack. Ireland remained an 
inviting target, and Irish dissatisfaction with English rule had almost 
reached the level of rebellion. There was a severe financial crisis in 
London and, for a moment, it seemed as if the government's credit 
might collapse. The war was generally unpopular in the country. In 
the spring and carly summer of 1797 the fleet was paralysed by 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. Naval victories over the two states 
forced into alliance with France did something to restore British con- 
fidence. In February 1797 Jervis defeated the Spanish navy at St Vin- 
cent and in October Duncan destroyed the formidable Dutch fleet 
(which might have been used in an attempted invasion of England) 
at Camperdown. Britain gradually recovered from her desperate 
plight, but the initiative lay with France. 

The solution sponsored by the British foreign secretary, Lord Gren- 
ville, and endorsed by the prime minister, William Pitt, was the for- 
mation of a new and all-powerful alliance which would defeat France, 
dictate a satisfactory peace and then maintain this settlement by means 
of regular meetings of the great powers. This scheme obviously fore- 
shadowed the alliance of 1814 and the Congress System; its ancestor, 
and perhaps its inspiration, was the Grand Alliance which had fought 
against Louis XIV. Grenville’s grand design had obvious attractions 
and it rested on a sound appreciation of the basic weakness A R 
Coalition: the absence of any agreement among the allies over pè a 
ums and the military strategy necessary to achieve them. seg 
nesses, however, proved to be casier to identify than e wa ba 
Strategy of overthrow’ pursued in 1798-99 ultimately foun E : 
many of the same obstacles that had destroyed the First Coa a 

Grenville’s plan was for close political and military pie a a 

etween Britain and the three eastern powers, Austria, ee te 
Russia, an anti-French coalition in form as well as in ee 
ricrs to any such quadruple alliance were considera = oni 
Problem was always that of reconciling old ope a se 
tensions in order that a united war could be wate a ananena 
Poland no longer remained to distract and ane Reape pry 
States, yet the acrimony its destruction had rick pre et a 
itional rivalries in eastern Europe (in particular ei 4 kion: Nei- 
and Berlin) remained serious obstacles to the propose ae 7 oe 
he Att mor Prusia was a Yet Aly at rch powe 
and nature of the threat from France. Both be pna | forfeits after 
Should be limited by the traditional formula of territoria forfei a 
a limited w i tions between London and Berlin at this time were 
cool, since ah ministers resented Prussia s e aae mia 
lrst Coalition and the equivocal neutralism D vg p } yan 
ing, : illiam III, to join the second a 3 a 
Te Ear eer ne still seen in London as the natural 
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ally against France, were soured by British resentment at Vienna s 
unilateral peace at Campo Formio and at Austria defaulting on repay- 
ments on the Imperial loans. (Austrian loans raised on the London 
money market in the mid-1790s in order to finance the war had 
guaranteed by the British government, but Vienna had suspende 
repayments in 1797.) 1 
These obstacles to the conclusion ofa quadruple alliance gradua $ 
became apparent in 1798-99. A new coalition was delayed at critica 
moments by the difficulty of conducting complex negotiations o 
vast distances, particularly during a very severe winter. It a A 
i f. ad in keeping up with the >i 
changing military situation, The Second Coalition, wea a 
om Grenville’s original aria Sahai F 
itish foreign secretary’s diplomacy ae 
to Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition of 1798-99 (sce pp. 297fF.). x 
f alliances, scarcely more of a coalitior 
f its prospective members, Prussia Sah 
y discussing the quadruple alliance Ta 
th the intended enemy, France. Nor ue 
ickly. Prussia finally vacillated into nev 
ally rushed into a war with the Directory 
and only then sought the further British financial support necessary 
to fight it. These events revealed Grenville’s inability to mould con- 


tnental politics to his own Pattern. This was even more apparent 
the case of Russia. 


this uncertainty resolved qu 
trality, while Austria eventu 


ugurate a period of 
People further war, 
ce to concentrate on 


Peace and reform and he was anxious to spare his 
with the burdens it imposed. He also desired pea 
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the social and administrative reforms which he believed were essen- 
aes hoped that it would be possible to prevent the spread 
Th ntinental war into areas where Russian security was involved. 
cre were obvious echoes of the ‘Northern System’ of his former 
a and political adviser, Nikita Panin, in the Tsar’s idea of defensive 
Sk to protect Russian interests in eastern Europe and in his 
Pa A of the aggressive and expansionist policy pursued dur- 
Ta a half of Catherine II’s reign. Yet his hostility towards 
Ore n Revolution was undoubted. The new Tsar feared the chal- 
ge it offered to the traditional order in Europe and he detested the 
Sia assault it had made on the sacred institution of monarchy. Paul 
s view of foreign affairs was in conception, if not in fact, ideological. 
ora time, he was disposed to believe Bonaparte would tame the 
evolution; legitimacy mattered less to Paul than good order. 
Paul's gradual realisation that it was impossible to live at peace with 
the Revolution was not a response to British urgings nor was it caused 
y the continued expansion of France in western Europe. It was rather 


m product of French expansion in the Mediterranean. Paul was 
warmed by Bonaparte’s conquests in Italy and he was affronted by 
Campo Formio. In partic- 


the Sweeping French gains by the peace of 1 
ular, he resented the French annexation of the Ionian Islands and 
France's seizure of Malta. The crusading Order of the Knights of St 
John had taken refuge on the island of Malta after the loss of their 
ase on Rhodes to the Turks in the 1520s. By the eighteenth century 
the Order was manifestly in decline, though it continued to maintain 
4 rather futile hostility towards Islam. The confiscation in 1791-92 of 
‘ts rich properties in France deprived the Order of three-fifths of its 
Mcome and was a severe blow. The potential strategic importance of 
the island to France’s enemies, together with the lure of the remaining 
Wealth of the Order (and particularly its plate) led Bonaparte to 


Occu ; Egypt in 1798. The token resistance to 
Eara on ay EIR weakness of the Knights. The 


the Fp ted : : 
x ay oP a new champion in the unlikely figure 

Of the Tsar, ivalric i 
Ever since his youth, Paul had been attracted by the chivalric ideal 
which the Knights represented. He had recently Siven more ee 
Proof of this sympathy. A priory belonging fo che o racan Yount 
ad been part of Russia’s share of the Secon pn oi Foland, but 
Catherine II had refused to restore its income to the Knights. Paul, 
owever Bad aoomerdy restored this income on his accession. He 
had actually increased it and backdated it a the time of the second 
Partition. In addition, the priory was ee erred to St Petersburg, 
Calarged and henceforth entirely financed by Paul. In gratitude, the 
Order declared the Tsar 1* protector in autumn 1797. The cause of 
the Knigh ns slowly to have become merged in Paul’s mind with 
e Knights seems $ on of a crusade against liberal and revolu- 


an almost messianic not 
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tionary movements everywhere, but especially in France. Sr 
was strengthened by the irregular election at the aac oe ae 
grand master of the Order (November 1798). Paul aren eee 
Knights, based in Russia and reinforced by a considera e oe 
Russian noblemen, would be the swordbearers in his ices o ce 
and monarchy against the new infidels of the Revolution; the ieee 
of imposing Orthodox Russians on a Catholic Order did not g pt 
trouble him. The Tsar now fully assumed the role of eaten sca 
Knights and made unsuccessful demands for the French to evacud 
Malta. wa 
Bonaparte’s earlier seizure of the Ionian Islands from Venicpin t 
summer of 1797 and their formal incorporation into tie holly 
Republic following the peace of Campo Formio was a TO of 
political concern for Russia. These islands off the western Sl 
Greece were of considerable strategic value in any struggle for co om 
of the eastern Mediterranean. The French annexation was Sele 
powerful challenge to Russian interests in this area and sagen ee 
Russia’s control of the Black Sea, for it was assumed in St Peters Bal 
that France would use the islands to extend her influence in ei “a 
kans. Strategy thus merged with chivalry to make Paul maa 
concerned at French expansion in the Mediterranean. This os aie 
anxiety, together with a gencral unease about the instability sagen 
ern and central Europe after Bonaparte’s victories in Italy, finally 
vinced the Tsar that Russia should declare war on France. nae 
French expansion in the Mediterranean was also responsible a in 
Ottoman Empire joining the ranks of France’s enemies. Here, nei 
the formation of the Second Coalition generally, Bonaparte’s e 3). 
of the Ottoman dependency of Egypt was decisive (see pp. 2 , First 
The Sultan, Selim III, had remained aloof during the War of the ae 
Coalition, Preoccupied with internal problems and content to pce 
a neutrality that was openly favourable to France — the Porte’s nan 
ditional ally and an important source of technical aid to the Ottoma 


: : A imme- 
army. The French annexation of the Ionian Islands, which lay im 
diately off the Sultan’s co 


very close to Ottoman t 
Well-founded anxicty ab 
control over its outlying 


ltan. Napolcon’s invasion of Egypt in E 
- 298) crystallised this mounting concern at i 
on. In particular it halted, at least ele 
es which the densely populated and yaan 
ained from Egypt. The Sultan now daa 
September 1798) and, after some delay, conclude 


rarily, 
city of Constantinople obt 
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A ee a and Britain (January 1799). These new diplo- 
1799 alignments brought an immediate military success. Early in 
i a Russo-Ottoman force evicted the French from the Ionian 
toni The alliance of two such traditional and bitter enemies as 
Ai the Ottoman Empire was not the least remarkable of the 

ona ic revolutions produced by the need to contain France. 
R RO i and rather divergent diplomacy of 1798-99 produced 
FA Eo coalition. By the spring of 1799, Britain, Austria, Russia 
ded Been: Pa pris tes were at war with France (as were Naples 
ails ) z these states were united by a series of separate 
silieicen t ut there was no overall coalition; nor was there, as yet, an 
li ance between London and Vienna, though this was likely to be the 
inchpin of any war against France. There was no agreement about 
a unified military strategy, and Grenville’s attempts to fill this gap 
were all unsuccessful. i 
si These obvious failings did not prevent the Second Coalition from 
a enjoying considerable military success. Russian forces were 
caer ag alongside the Austrians, first in Italy and then in Switz- 

and. The venerable Suvorov, whose genius had earlier transformed 
the brave but stolid Russian troops into a mobile and aggressive army 
With an attacking strategy that anticipated Napoleon, was recalled 
(at Vienna’s request) from retirement. Now almost seventy and a 
veteran of campaigns in Poland and against the Turks, he was given 
command of the combined Austro-Russian forces in north Italy, 
where his triumphant advance effectively cleared the French out of 
the peninsula. The Austrians pushed forward in Switzerland while, 
in the south, a counter-revolution assisted by Nelson evicted the 
French from Naples. By the summer of 1799, the French had been 
forced back across the Rhine and the allies appeared to be on the point 
of launching an invasion of France from Switzerland which, it was 
hoped, would end the war. This eastern front was one dimension of 
the offensive against France. The other was an ill-fated Anglo-Russian 


landing in Holland. 
After the French conquest of Holland in 1 
Suitable arena for her troops on the Continent. Int 
Owever, a determined attempt was made to open up a secor 
at the Helder in north Holland, which British ministers believed to 
e the most vulnerable part of French defences in western Europe. It 
Was hoped that the expedition would stimulate a Dutch rising against 
the French and in favour of the deposed House of Orange. Grenville 
clieved that it might also force Prussia back into the war, a decade 


efore the Prussians had played an important part in an Orangist res- 
es proved unfounded and the 


toration ( 2 Both ho 

sce pp. 267-8). Both hopes nf an 
Whole affair ee to be little short of a fiasco. A British expeditionary 
force did effect a landing, in itself a considerable feat in the context 
of cightcenth-century combined operations, and it was later reinforced 


795, Britain had lacked a 
he autumn of 1799, 
econd front 
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by Russian and British troops. But the Anglo-Russian army encoun- 
tered stiffer opposition than had been anticipated, for eee Trae 
ers were determined to retain their E fronted with 
Holland vigorously. The Anglo-Russian force was ea P 
the inevitable problems of supply; disease was soon ri h : allies were 
and the arrival of French reinforcements meant that the following 
quickly outnumbered. These factors and some noy ane 
up their success in breaking through the French cor RR ihe 
the expedition to failure. Amidst bitter PE PARE T 
British and Russian commanders, and with the onset o Ret fakes 
expedition obtained an armistice from the French and the a we 
were evacuated at the end of October 1799. Paul’s visa Brt 
this episode was considerable, and he was further alienate ; alts, 
ain’s refusal to allow Russian troops to share in garrisoning 
recaptured by a British fleet in September 1798. «(taneous 

A second severe blow to the coalition was the almost simulta is 
collapse of the allied campaign in the east, where the planned soto 
of France from Switzerland had to be abandoned. The pra isl 
victory now proved as divisive to the allics as defeat had te ja 
been. The difficulties arose principally from Vienna. Austria’ ister, 
tions with her two allies were not harmonious. Her foreign ert He 
Thugut, distrusted British intentions in the Southern Netherlan ales 
was, moreover, envious and resentful of Russia’s successes in ooth. 
Austro-Russian military co-operation had never been very fe KEA 
Ministers in Vienna did not yet share Britain’s view of the wa Kens 
struggle to extinguish the Revolution. The notion of total br an 
no part of Habsburg thinking. On the contrary, the Habs They 
remained devoted to the limited warfare of the ancien régime. unt 
assumed that military successes could be turned to immediate oe 
in the shape of territorial acquisitions, and this doctrine now aaa 
itself. Austria hoped to use the victories over France to mak a 
stantial gains in Italy (perhaps by means of an exchange of Be ee 
for the kingdom of Sardinia) and in western Germany. Morco 


1 1 ; R , ains 
Vienna was anxious to deny Prussia any substantial territorial g 
in Germany. Habsbur 


op ee i ition 
8 ministers had long feared that their traditio! 
rival would demand 


> B tea r which 
a share in the territorial readjustments 
would follow a French defeat. 


The territorial ambitions of the Habsburgs undermined the ee 
tion in the second half of 1799. Paul’s view of Russian interests ae in 
eastern Mediterranean also made him hostile to Austrian expansion re 
Italy, though until now this attitude had been softened by the om he 
of events. He expected that the expulsion of the French from 


Peninsula, achieved by the summer of 1799, would be followed 
the restoration of the 


/ jenna 

: former rulers, But it became clear that = to 
had designs on France’s Italian satellites. The Habsburgs refus s to 
take part in an invasion of France and instead diverted their troop 
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the pursuit of Austrian territorial aims in Italy. The Russians, aban- 
doned by the Austrians, were defeated by the French at the second 
battle of Zürich (September 1799). Suvorov’s escape from the exposed 
Position in which this left him, by the brilliant passage of the Alps 
into Germany in the late autumn of 1799, was only accomplished with 
heavy losses. The conduct of his allies and, to a lesser extent, the 
defeats suffered by his own armies, disillusioned Russia’s ruler. Paul 
felt himself betrayed by the Habsburgs and he now withdrew from 
the Second Coalition (November 1799), which, he wrote to the 
Emperor Francis, had become a war for Austrian aggrandisement. His 
Withdrawal also ended the short-lived Anglo-Russian entente. Britain 
was forced to choose between the two eastern powers and her auto- 
Matic preference was Austria, who by tradition, geography and recent 
Performance was a more dependable ally against France. This choice, 
rather than Paul’s resentment over Malta or the north Holland 
expedition, was the real cause of the Anglo-Russian breach which was 
Ai by the beginning of 1800. The Second Coalition had col- 
sed. 

OR disintegration of the allied war effort in the second half of 
could not totally disguise the reverses which the Directory had 
suffered, particularly in Italy. Nor could France derive much con- 
Solation from the Egyptian expedition of 1798-99. The command of 
this had been given to Napoleon Bonaparte, the rising star of French 
military life, Born in Corsica in the same year as the French annexa- 
tion (1769), Bonaparte had received his military education in France 
and had been commissioned into an artillery regiment in the final 
ie Of the ancien régime. The French army suffered from a shortage 
°F officers during the 1790s: over 60 per cent of the officer corps had 
“Migrated between 1789 and 1792, and the ups and downs of Rev- 
aia politics inevitably caused further losses. This had = 
oe cd rapid advancement for the young Bonaparte who, by 1796, 
th nen he was still only twenty-seven, had risen to the command of 
1€ army in Italy. His successes in the peninsula, carefully publicised 
pa us Own propaganda, established his reputation m France. Bona- 
ans S military talents had always been accompanied by intense poli- 
gir imbition, and his willingness to play for the highest stakes was 
E apparent. His decisive part in commanding the troops who 
aa ed a royalist insurrection 1n Paris me Sae a (13 
Seige IV: the legendary whiff ot are hot’) mac on her in- 
able a Standing, in France. By 1797 — TER consider- 
abi fae Itical influence, and he certainly possesse the ambition and 
Y to exploit this; furthermore. the Directory was by now almost 


Entire] x oer 
nais dependent on the army to defeat its many political oppo- 


The E 


Struggle 8yptian expedition was principally intended to further the 


against Britain, though the potential threat to the Ottoman 
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Empire and Egypt’s value as a permanent colony and as a base for 
further French penetration of the Levant were important. Britain, the 
only major state at war with France after the peace of Campo Formio, 
was largely safe from direct attack. The invasion of England was 
seriously considered by the Directory in the winter of 1797-98, but 
the lack of sea power made it impracticable. It was only when this 
scheme was shelved carly in 1798 that the Directory decided on the 
Egyptian expedition. French strategists had long considered the 
acquisition of Egypt (nominally a part of the Ottoman Empire but 
effectively ruled by the Mamelukes) and such a project was currently 
being advocated by the foreign minister, Talleyrand. Bonaparte, 
aware that personal inactivity might be fatal to his own political 
ambitions, took up this scheme and sec 
Directors, who were not sorry to see the departure from Paris of such 
a successful and ambitious general. They believed that the capture of 
Egypt would be a blow to British trade and therefore to her pros- 
perity, as well as a potential threat to her possession of India; these 
ideas seem rather grandiose, but they were at the heart of French pol- 
icy. The romantic streak in Bonaparte and his lifelong fascination with 
the ‘East’ led him to see the conquest of Egypt as the prelude to further 
eastern adventures, with himself cast in the role of a latter-day Alex- 
ander the Great. 

The French expeditionary force landed in Egypt on 1 July 1798, 
having casily captured the island of Malta (see pp. 293-4) and then 
fortuitously avoided a British flect commanded by Nelson. Bonaparte 
soon routed the Mameluke army at the decisive battle of the Pyramids 
(21 July 1798). This victory gave the French control over Lower 
Egypt, but the promising opening to the expedition was not main- 
tained. Nelson’s destruction of the French fleet in Aboukir Bay (battle 
of the Nile, 1 August 1798) left Bonaparte and his army stranded and, 
incidentally, deprived them of news of events in Europe. Initial hopes 
that the expedition would not antagonise the Porte were shattered by 
the Sultan’s declaration of war on France (September 1798). Bonaparte 
now tried to advance northwards into 
his position. This Strategy was initially successful, but the failure to 


ured its adoption by the 


sent against 
n had now 


ond Coalition 
then reached 
andoning his 
rance early in 
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October. The French occupation of Egypt continued until September 
1801, when the army was finally forced to evacuate by an Anglo- 
Ottoman expeditionary force. 

The political situation in Paris was by now critical, though the 
reverses suffered by the Second Coalition (see pp. 295ff.) made the 
military situation less acute. Since 1795 France had been ruled by the 
Directory, but its hold on power had never been secure and was now 
slipping fast. The Directory had failed to overcome the political chaos 
in France after the ending of the Terror. Its own political base had 
always been dangerously narrow and it had had a peculiarly chequered 
existence. The complex political structure set up in 1795 was, in itself, 
inherently defective, while the problems which faced the Directory 
were considerable. Plagued by a permanently critical economic situ- 
ation and the endless financial problems produced by war, confronted 
by opposition from all parts of the political spectrum and frequently 
attacked by its domestic opponents, the Directory had only survived 
through a series of coups d’état. The search for political stability was 
finally undermined by the financial strain of renewed war in 1798-99 
and by the defeats France suffered at the hands of the Second Coali- 
tion. By autumn 1799, it was more evident than ever that the Rev- 
olution’s only hope of survival was the army, and some politicians 
Were searching for a general to carry out another coup. Bonaparte’s 
return to Paris in mid-October was opportune. Within a month he 
had carried through the coup of 18-19 Brumaire (9-10 November 
1799) which resulted in the establishment of the Consulate. It had been 
intended that he should merely be the instrument for a change of gov- 
ernment but, to the surprise of his fellow conspirators, the ambitious 

Onaparte emerged as the dominant voice in the new regime and his 
Post of first consul gave him immense power. __ 5 

The internal problems bequeathed by the Directory to France’s 
New ruler were formidable. The economy was in disarray, the country 
Weary of war; there was also the long-standing rebellion in the 
Vendée, Bonaparte’s own hold on power would depend substantially 
On his success in solving these problems, and this made peace essen- 
tial, particularly as the French armies were now in a poor condition. 
The first consul made real attempts to negotiate peace with Vienna 
and London during winter 1799-1800, but these negotiations were 
unsuccessful. The Habsburgs, having made substantial territorial 
gains in Italy in 1799, were unwilling to return to the position created 
by the peace of Campo Formio, while the British government was, 
as yet, unwilling to sign a peace that left Holland and Belgium in 
French hands. Each state had its own view of what was an equitable 
settlement and these proved incompatible; nor had cither side won a 
decisive victory which enabled it to dictate terms. Peace, Bonaparte 
concluded, could not be negotiated; it would have to be imposed after 
further French successes. 
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Bonaparte’s position and his future prospects rested on the aed 
of the campaign of 1800. The difficulties of the Second Coa ae m 
the final months of 1799 had given France a welcome respite, but her 
strategic position remained serious. French security and the pa con 
sul’s own career both demanded carly victory and a speedy peace. 
Russia had withdrawn from the Second Coalition in the previous yest 
and Britain could not be attacked directly; the campaign of 1800 was 
therefore directed against Austria. Bonaparte quickly grasped that 
Switzerland and northern Italy were the key to this campaign, though 
French armies also pressed forward in Germany. Characteristically, 
he took the initiative, leading the small and hastily improvised ‘Army 
of the Reserve’ in a decisive, if ill-managed, march across the Alps 
into Italy, outmanoeuvring the Austrians and defeating them at ee 
engo (June 1800). This victory was due almost entirely to the arriva 
of Desaix and French reinforcements in mid-battle, though Bonaparte 
was careful to appropriate all the glory to himself. This Habsburg 
defeat, together with the French advance in Germany, forced the 
Austrians to conclude an armistice, but the subsequent peace nego- 
tiations proved inconclusive. Peace was only concluded after a 
renewed French advance in Italy and in Germany, where Moreau's 
decisive victory at Hohenlinden in Bavaria (December 1800) finally 
ended Habsburg participation in the Second Coalition, The peace of 
Lunéville (9 February 1801), which Vienna was now forced to accept, 
Was a severe reverse for Austria. It restored the French gains at Campo 
Formio four years earlier and, in some measure, extended them. The 
Habsburgs were forced to accept France’s possession of Belgium (the 
former Austrian Netherlands) and the left bank of the Rhine. The 
Habsburg dependency in Italy, the grand duchy of Tuscany, was lost. 
With the re-establishment of the Cisalpine Republic the French pos- 
sessed effective control over northern and central Italy, though Aus- 
tria was allowed to keep her gain of Venetia. Habsburg power in the 
Italian peninsula had been destroyed, while her influence in Germany 
had been partially undermined. Vienna was also obliged to recognise 
the sovereignty of the satellite republics. ; 

Bonaparte’s efforts were less successful elsewhere in 1800-1. His 


an entente by exploiting Paul's resent- 
n and Austria ultimately failed. Bona- 
er, Talleyrand, sought Russian co- 
lance in order to exclude British 


sentment among neutral states at 
of her own interpretation of mar- 
uccess with the formation of a lea- 
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gue of Armed Neutrality in December 1800, in which Russia was 
Joined by Denmark, Sweden and Prussia. This second Armed Neu- 
trality for a time intensified Britain’s economic difficulties by cutting 
her off from the vital Baltic and German markets, and it contributed 
to her increasing willingness to negotiate with Bonaparte. But the 
league crumbled swiftly after Nelson’s bombardment of the Danish 
fleet off Copenhagen (2 April 1801). The murder of Paul I (March 
1801) put an end, at least for the moment, to Bonaparte’s lingering 
hopes of a Franco-Russian rapprochement. These hopes had, in any 
case, been illusory. Paul I had always been hostile to France. The 
Tsar’s own aim in 1800-1 was a restored equilibrium in Europe by 
means of armed mediation, though Prussia’s refusal to co-operate 
with him ruined this Russian initiative. His successor, Alexander I 
(1801-25), was also hostile towards France. On the credit side, both 
Portugal, which had nominally been at war with France since 1793, 
and Naples (briefly the Parthenopean Republic) came to terms in 1801. 
Only Britain, the architect of the Second Coalition, remained at 
War. British sea power still prevented the realisation of France’s continu- 
ing plans for an invasion of England. After a decade of war, however, 
ritain’s financial and economic situation was rapidly worsening and 
the nation’s will to carry on the struggle was waning. Overseas trade, 
Britain’s life-blood, had been severely affected by the fighting. The 
Closure of the French market in 1793 itself had been significant, since 
France had occupied a wholly new importance in the pattern of British 
commerce after the conclusion of the commercial treaty in 1786. 
tench territorial expansion in the 1790s, moreover, had closed many 
of the traditional outlets for British trade, particularly in the Low 
Cuntries and the Mediterranean. The war-weariness which these 
Sconomic difficulties induced was further strengthened by the direct 
taxation which Pitt had introduced to finance the struggle against 
rance: income tax first made its appearance in 1799. Above all, the 
Peace of Lunéville had left Britain without a major ally on the Con- 
tinent. There was, by 1801, no direct way Britain could influence 
ree Europe, The political crisis aver Irish emancipron Te, 
reased Britain’s willingness to negotiate. Georg Sha 

to countenance any improvement in the position of Roman Catholics 
în Ireland led to the resignation early in 1801 of the Younger Pitt, 
who for almost a decade had directed and sustained Britain's war 
against France. The new ministry, led by Addington, wanted peace 
and listened eagerly to French offers to negotiate. The Anglo-French 
Negotiations which began in 1801 were protracted, largely because 
Onaparte hoped to hang on to Egypt. Peace preliminaries eventually 
Were signed in London in October 1801. The final treaty largely con- 
irmed these preliminaries. The peace of Amiens (27 March 1802) 
Provided for the withdrawal of French garrisons from the Papal States 
and from Naples. Britain, for her part, returned all her conquests 
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made during the war, except for the islands of Ceylon (which had 
been captured from the Dutch) and Trinidad (seized from Spain). 
Egypt was to be restored to the Ottoman Empire, and Malta was to 
be handed back to the Knights. 

The peace settlements of 1801-2 were intrinsically unstable: they 
were, in reality, mere truces. After a decade of almost continuous 
fighting, peace was welcomed by all the belligerents, but the settle- 
ments of Lunéville and Amiens were the product of exhaustion, not 
reconciliation. Austria resented the destruction of her dominant 
position in Italy and the challenge to her traditional authority in the 
German lands. She would clearly welcome an carly opportunity of 
overturning the peace of Lunéville. Britain, for her part, had sought 
peace in 1801 partly in the belief that the Revolution had run its course 
and that it might now be possible to live at peace with the French 
Republic; but the negotiations with France disappointed them. The 
discussions which led to the peace of Amiens convinced British min- 
isters of Bonaparte’s ‘inordinate ambition’ ( 
Lord Hawkesbury phrased it). There 
ing peace with such a regime and suc 
tlements of 1801-2 left France’s he 
intact. 


as the foreign secretary 
could be little hope of an endur- 
h a ruler, particularly as the set- 
gemony in Europe substantially 
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NAPOLEON AND THE EUROPEAN STATES SYSTEM 


The 1790s saw a decisive French challenge to what the Younger Pitt 
called ‘the Public Law of Europe’. This continued and, indeed, was 
intensified after 1802. By 1812 Napoleon personally ruled a vast 
empire and controlled Europe to an extent unparalleled since Roman 
times. The creation and ultimate disintegration of Napolcon’s 
Supremacy dominated European diplomacy between the peace of 
Amiens and the congress of Vienna. There was considerable conti- 
Nuity with the first decade of the struggle against France. The achieve- 
Ment of the Revolutionary leaders in advancing the French frontier 
into the Low Countries, to the Rhine and into northern Italy, inev- 
tably dictated the framework of Napoleon's policy. In a similar way, 
poleon’s decisive military victories magnified a tendency already 
4pparent in the 1790s. Territory was now taken from the major states 
and not, as before 1789, from those in decline. The limited warfare 
Of the ancien régime and the balance of power it upheld had been 
Teflected in this territorial stability. Prussia’s seizure of Silesia from 
Ustria had been the only significant transfer of territory between 
Sreat powers. In the decade after 1802, however, substantial amounts 
of land were taken from major powers and, in particular, from Prussia 
and Austria. This was made possible by France’s total military vic- 

tories, 
b Napoleon had a unique impact on the European states system 
cause of his military success. The decisive defeats he inflicted on his 
“nemies left them completely at his mercy. His victories also largely 
Made the activities of the diplomats irrelevant. Negotiation was 
‘possible for Prussia after her shattering defeat in 1806, or for Aus- 
tria after the disastrous war of 1809. Each power was incapable of 
tther resistance and therefore handed over the territory Napoleon 
ore. His view of international relations always remained that 
è gencral rather than a foreign minister. His impatience meant that 
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he had little time for the delay that was part of all diplomatic nego- 
tiations and he frequently censured the dilatoriness of the diplomats. 
Napoleon also ignored the conventions of international law and 
diplomacy, and this alienated continental opinion. Particular offence 
was caused by the kidnapping and subsequent execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien in 1804 (see p. 310). In 1803, after the resumption of the 
Anglo-French War, a considerable number of British tourists still on 
the Continent had been arrested, along with three English diplomats. 
Such flagrant breaches of international law contrasted sharply with the 
action of the British government in 1806, when it imprisoned a man 
who offered to assassinate Napoleon and actually informed France of 
this. This episode highlighted the abyss which separated Old Europe 
from the regime in Paris; it also helps to explain why Napoleon's 
France never became an accepted member of the international com- 
munity. Most European governments were in any case irreconcilably 


opposed to Napoleon whom they saw as the heir to the hated French 
Revolution. 


Except for his personal aggrandisement, N 
lacked a central theme. But the 
be discerned: opposition to En 


apoleon’s foreign policy 
dominant elements in his strategy can 


gland, control of Germany and Italy, 
supremacy for France in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans and, 


increasingly, recognition by the other European powers of his own 
achievements and those of the Bonaparte dynasty. At various times 
one or more of these aims was uppermost; but Napoleon's capacity 
to win decisive military victories meant that he was never forced to 
make a choice over priorities almost to the end. The Napoleonic 
empire which existed by 1807 arose piecemeal out of this series O 
victories; the imperialism was not so much planned as unavoidable. 
The personal element was very important: Napoleon’s unique energy 
and spirit, together with his individual ambition which verged on 
megalomania, gave a decisive twist to French policy in these years- 


Napoleon s own ambitions, which Increased with each new military 
triumph, provide th 


eign policy. He was essential] 


€ existing jealousies and suspicions among his 

poleon had any consistent diplomatic strategy 
one great power as a partner: Prussia up tO 
Austria after her humiliation in 1809. Each 
ship by the promise of subsequent gains but 
poleon’s use of alliances was always tactical; 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH WAR AND 
ts FORMATION OF THE THIRD COALITION 
-1805 


England’s attitude to the peace of Amiens was ambivalent. After a 
decade of expensive war and increasing economic difficulties it was 
welcomed as a breathing-space. The prime minister, Addington, 
quickly abolished the wartime expedient of income tax and sharply 
reduced naval expenditure in the hope that it might prove a permanent 
settlement. At the same time there was widespread grudging recog- 
nition that the treaty had ignored many of the fundamental points at 
Issue between the two states. The Addington ministry had bought 
Peace through substantial concessions; within a few months the extent 
of these concessions became apparent. France’s continued control of 
the mouths of the Scheldt and the Rhine was unacceptable as was 
Napoleon’s dominance over the rest of the Continent. The settlement 
failed to restore the expected prosperity to Great Britain, or to re-open 
the markets of France and her dependencies to British goods (because 
of Napoleon's protectionist policies). The continued bad feeling, on 
Oth sides of the Channel, was soon visible in Anglo-French disputes 
ver the execution of the peace settlement, and after the late autumn 
of 1802, relations deteriorated rapidly. A 
This deterioration was produced principally by Napoleon’s contin- 
ued ambitions and by the resulting British resentment at what were 
regarded as breaches of the spirit of the peace of Amiens. Britain dis- 
liked the threat of future French colonial expansion involved in the 
Sending of troops to the island of Haiti in the Caribbean (to crush a 
slave revolt) and in the earlier forced cession of Louisiana from Spain 
to France (1801). Napoleon’s energetic and large-scale reconstruction 
Of the French navy similarly alarmed ministers in London, since this 
Struck at the heart of Britain's security. It was, however, Napoleon’s 
Continued annexations in Europe and apparent ambitions in the Near 
ast which most alarmed British ministers, especially as there was 
now little Opposition on the Continent to his further expansion. 
apoleon’s acquisitions in peace were almost as impressive as his 
Bains by war, His ambitious schemes for the reorganisation of Ger- 
Many (see pp. 319f.), his military intervention in October 1802 to 
shore up the Swiss Helvetic Republic, his new acquisitions in Italy 
(Piedmont — the mainland part of the kingdom of Sardinia —, and Elba 
Were formally annexed to France in September and October 1802), 
and the treating of the Dutch Batavian Republic and Spain as satellites, 
Were all viewed in London as breaches of the Amiens settlement. Even 
More anxiety was aroused by fear of a new French attack on Egypt 
€ventually a challenge to British power in India. The appearance 
olonel Sebastiani’s report in the Moniteur on 30 January 1803 con- 
"med this view. Sebastiani was a French agent who had been sent 
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to the Near East. His report emphasised the weakness both of the 
Ottoman Empire and of the remaining British force in Egypt and 
concluded that an army of 6,000 men would be adequate to conquer 
the latter. His conclusions, and their appearance in an official news- 
paper, confirmed British ministers’ belief that Napoleon would re- 
occupy Egypt as soon as Britain followed the terms of the peace of 
Amiens and withdrew from the Mediterranean. 

The Addington ministry decided, in a belated show of strength, 
to retain Britain’s one remaining base in the Mediterrancan, Malta. 
This was legally a breach of the peace settlement, but by the final 
weeks of 1802 there was little doubt that war would soon be resumed. 
Britain’s new-found firmness was also reflected in demands that 
France should evacuate Switzerland and Holland. Napoleon, for his 
part, believed this novel British stubbornness could be overcome by 
intimidation — a belief encouraged by Britain’s weakness during the 
previous negotiations for the peace of Amiens. Relations became 
increasingly acrimonious in the carly months of 1803 and, on 18 May, 
Britain declared war. 

The renewed Anglo-French War soon resumed the familiar pat- 
tern. Britain’s dominance at sea, and the effective naval blockade of 
France’s Atlantic ports, made possible the seizure of a succession © 
French and Dutch colonies overseas; but the same strategic stalemate 
that had persisted since the War of the First Coalition and had been 
reflected in the peace of Amiens remained. Neither mastery at sca NOF 
supremacy on land was in itself sufficient to bring complete victory: 
Until the formation of the Third Coalition in 1805, Britain fought 
alone and only her navy saved her from defeat. Napoleon, free from 
continental enemies, seriously contemplated the invasion of England, 
long envisaged by French strategists. A vast force — the ‘Army of 
Invasion’ — was maintained at Boulogne from late 1803 until autumn 
1805, but no descent could be attempted since Britain retained abso- 
lute control of the seas. 

The contribution of British sca power to the defeat of France dur- 
ing the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars was considerable. The 
scale of the emergency Britain faced was reflected in the unprece- 
dented expansion of the naval establishment. In 1793, the British navy 
had contained 135 ships of the line and 133 frigates; by 1802 the 
respective figures were 202 and 277. Personnel had increased from 
some 16,000 to around 135,000 men. But France’s continued inferi- 
ority at sea was primarily because of superior British tactics and lead- 
ership. The traditional ‘line-ahead’ formation of the eighteenth 
century was steadily abandoned, as British commanders came to pre- 
fer the more aggressive tactics of the mêlée, close combat aimed at 
isolating and destroying individual ships or sectors of the opposing 
fleet. In this kind of encounter the superior British gunnery was 
always likely to prove decisive. British leadership was also far better. 
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The age of Nelson saw the emergence of a number of able and ener- 
getic commanders — Howe and St Vincent, Cornwallis and Colling- 
wood, Nelson himself — thoroughly professional in approach and 
willing to adopt an aggressive strategy. The French fleet, on the other 
hand, always lacked experience of sea and combat, and its leadership 
and administration had been all but destroyed during the early years 
of the Revolution. 
Napoleon’s planned invasion of England required that the French 
navy should establish at least temporary control at sea, so that the 
tmy of Invasion’ could be transported across the Channel. But this 
Was prevented by the British blockade of the principal French naval 
ases which stopped a major French fleet being assembled at sea. 
€ntral to this stranglehold was the ‘close’ blockade of Brest main- 
tained with difficulty from May 1803 until November 1805 — in itself 
4 considerable feat of seamanship. In October 1805, at the battle of 
Trafalgar, Nelson destroyed a combined Franco-Spanish fleet when 
it came out of Cadiz (Spain had entered the war on the side of France 
in December 1804). Thereafter Napoleon never revived the planned 
Mvasion and effectively conceded naval dominance to Britain. Sea 
Power, however, remained an essentially defensive weapon which in 
itself could not bring about the defeat of Napoleon. This was certainly 
appreciated by Pitt, who had become prime minister again in May 
1804, Shortly after his return to office, he began a series of diplomatic 
Mitiatives which led to the formation of the Third Coalition. 
_ Pitt’s realisation that victory could only be achieved on land made 
im willing to provide subsidies on an unparallelled scale. This rep- 
resented a significant modification of British policy. Subsidies had, 
itherto, been given reluctantly and selectively. They had been paid 
Cither in return for troops or, occasionally, to keep a country in the 
Coalition, Henceforth, Britain was prepared to subsidise any ally, and 
this was to be very important in the final decade of the struggle against 
apoleon. Subsidies, however, were still to be the limit of Britain's 
Commitment, Pitt wanted a coalition but not direct British military 
involvement on the Continent, and this was resented by potential 
allies who had to face Napoleon’s armies directly. : 
he new attitude to subsidies indicated Pitt’s desire to form a 
coalition quickly in 1804-5. Military assistance on the scale needed 
to defeat Napoleon could only come from one or more of the major 
Continental powers. But after a decade of expensive and unsuccessful 
War, France’s enemies were reluctant to join a new coalition. They, 
Moreover, were as afraid of the peace terms which a victorious France 
Might impose as of further military defeat. Twice already — in 1797 
and in 1801 — Napoleon had redrawn the political map and demolished 
traditional institutions at the end of a successful war. Old Europe 
always feared another war might lead to its final destruction. 
Austria, Britain’s partner during the first two coalitions, was for 
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long unwilling to resume the struggle against France. Her armies had 
suffered heavy defeats during the final states of the War of the Second 
Coalition and she had had to shoulder the main burden of the con- 
tinental war after the withdrawal of Prussia in 1795. Inadequate 
resources had always been her Achilles’ heel and, by 1802, after a 
decade of war, her finances were in chaos. Austrian territory had been 
devastated by French forces, the war had become increasingly unpo- 
pular and it had proved difficult to recruit enough soldiers. The 
Emperor Francis was consequently determined to avoid an carly 
renewal of the struggle. Yet there was little cordiality between Vienna 
and Paris. Austria resented the imposition in 1803 of the Imperial 
Recess, which destroyed the traditional influence of the Habsburgs in 
Germany and led to important territorial changes in the Holy Roman 
Empire (see pp. 319f.). Relations were further soured by Napoleon's 
assumption of the title of emperor in May 1804, an affront to the 
principles of rank and of legitimacy which the Imperial family of the 
Habsburgs found Particularly offensive. By autumn 1804, ministers 
in Vienna were seriously concerned at Napoleon’s continued expan- 
sion in Germany and Italy, and in November they concluded a secret 
military convention with Russia, which agreed on how much help 
they Were to provide in any future war with France. But Austro-Rus- 
ered by each state’s belicf that the other 
, Austria’s official policy remained pacific. 
; The second of the eastern powers, Prussia, was even less likely tO 
join a new coalition. Her foreign policy was clusive, a prey to court 
sillenjoyed meant she was coon idictory. The reputation her inte 
1795 badd arieutecte lly aa i l by both sides, and her policy sin : 

X his. Berlin’s policy remained that © 


standing aloof, inclining slightly towards France, while secking t© 
increase Prussian territory and influence i 


) in northern Germany. This 
approach had served her well since her withdrawal from the First 
Coalition, and had won her mir 


ritorial reorganisations of Germany. Yet the pro-French neutrality © 


Frederick William III was already bein i is f 1S 
meeting with Alexander I at Memel g gndermined. His famov 


forged a personal alliance which ata T in June 1 ee 
Thereafter, Frederick William IPs emotional sil two po T 
allied cause was undoubted, but it was several PE e 
reflected in his foreign policy. In a similar aia Se efore ie a 
Prussian court (those who urged the folly of leavin Na ney 3 A 
hand in the political reorganisation of the ontinent) te aa 
gaining strength and confidence, but not enough to ci 7 ‘ata 
a war. The attraction of the future acquisition of Hig russia ae 
central to Prussian thinking, and it was carefully ge Seed re 
French, who occupied the electorate on the resumption af, y: ‘th 
England in 1803. There was very little chance, therefore. Se 


nor gains 
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that Prussia would abandon her profitable neutrality and join Pitt’s 
projected coalition. 

The prospects for a new alliance with Russia did not, initially, seem 
much brighter. Indeed, for some time after his accession in 1801 the 
new Tsar, Alexander I, appeared as hostile towards Britain as towards 
Napoleonic France, largely because of British naval action against 
neutral shipping in the Baltic and, in particular, Nelson's raid on 
Copenhagen in 1801. The continuing British refusal to hand over 
ae Russia was another particular source of friction. At the same 

» the internal reforms carried out by France's first consul attracted 
Alexander I, who had broadly similar ideas. In October 1801 a 
ranco-Russian peace settlement had been worked out and thereafter 
Alexander had attempted to remain on friendly terms with Napoleon. 
he Tsar wanted to concentrate on internal reforms and, in the carly 
Years of his reign, Russia managed to stay detached from the struggle 
against France. There was, so far, little reason for any serious tension, 
especially as Napoleon’s territorial ambitions did not yet impinge on 
fear interests. Consequently, Alexander's foreign policy had by 

= ccome distinctly isolationist. yeI : 

iss y 1203 it was proving increasingly difficult for Russia to sustain 

Neutral policy, because of her anxieties about Napoleon's terri- 
torial ambitions in the eastern Mediterranean (see pp. 305-6). Essen- 
tially the same fears which induced Britain to resume the war in May 
1803 also persuaded Alexander to enter the struggle. The Ottoman 

pire, where there had been serious internal disturbances in 1802-3, 
Seemed weak and on the point of collapse. The Tsar and his advisers, 
who believed Russia alone should control the destinies of the Ottoman 

‘Mpire, were alarmed that France would seek to exploit this insta- 
bility in the Balkans. French expansion there would threaten Russia’s 
Security and her fast-expanding Black Sea trade. It would undermine 
the value of the territorial acquisitions made by Catherine II and might 
ven imperil Russia's access to the Mediterranean through the Straits. 
In a similar way, Napoleon’s expansionist policies in centra] Europe 
inspired fears in St Petersburg that France could be a threat to Russia’s 
New-found possessions in Poland. 

These anxicties produced a significant worsening in Russo-French 
relations. A series of other disputes soon led to a further deterioration. 
! he summer of 1803 witnessed an ill-fated Russian attempt to mediate 
In the renewed Anglo-French War. Napoleon considered Alexander's 
Mtervention was pro-English and rejected any idea of a Russian 
Mediation. The French leader made matters worse by delivering a 
Public dressing-down to the Russian ambassador, Markov, who was 
Promptly withdrawn. From the autumn of 1803 there was a serious 

ranco-Russian quarrel over the status of the lonian Islands (nomi- 
hally an independent republic since the expulsion of the French bya 
Russo-Ottoman expeditionary force in 1799). Considerable offence 
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was caused in St Petersburg, as throughout monarchical Europe, by 
the d’Enghien episode in March 1804. The Duke d'Enghien, a mem 
ber of the former French royal family, was abducted by Napoleon's 
agents from neutral Baden, taken back to France, tried before a mil- 
itary court and summarily executed. Alexander was outraged at what 
he regarded as murder. Even worse, the abduction had been from his 
wife’s homeland. In reprisal, diplomatic relations with France were 
broken off in April 1804, a month before Napoleon caused more 
offence by crowning himself emperor. ; 

Relations had clearly deteriorated in the first half of 1804. This 
development was facilitated by the growing influence in St Petersburg 
of the Pole, Prince Adam Czartoryski, a personal friend of the young 
Tsar. Since 1802 Czartoryski had helped formulate Russian foreign 
policy; after February 1804 he was Alexander’s principal diplomatic 
adviser. Under his influence, Russia again became fully involved in 
European affairs. Czartoryski encouraged the Tsar’s growing concern 
at French expansion, especially in the Balkans. He also suggested how 
Napoleon might be restrained. His plan, the famous ‘Grand Design 
of 1804, blended Realpolitik with idealistic theorising about a future 
political settlement for Europe which anticipated that of 1814-15. 
Central to this was inevitably the re-establishment of the kingdom = 
Poland (swept away by the three partitions at the end of the cightcenth 
century). But Czartoryski knew that such talk would arouse pee 
Suspicions, and it was only in 1805 that the idea of a reborn Poland 
under Russia’s tutelage could be publicly canvassed. te 

The Tsar was himself sympathetic to Czartoryski’s ideas. Idealistic, 
even Utopian, Alexander regarded diplomacy not in terms of partic- 
ular systems or alliances (as many of his contemporaries did) but in 
vague and theoretical concepts. The ‘balance of power’ and the ‘com- 
munity of Europe’ were always central to the Tsar’s thinking, and he 
also had some sympathy for Polish aspirations. The fact that the 
‘Grand Design’ aimed to make Russia supreme in the Balkans and in 
central Europe was a further recommendation. Consequently, Czat- 
toryski’s plans were the official basis of Russian diplomacy in 1804-5. 
An alliance of Russia, Austria and Prussia was to be formed. This 
would aim, initially, to restrain Napoleon’s continuing expansion by 
means of an ultimatum. Only if this was unsuccessful would the east- 
ern powers consider war. In this event, British Participation and, 
more important, British gold would be essential. 

This rather Utopian scheme fell far short of the new coalition 
which Pitt hoped to create. Although Anglo-Russian alliance nego- 
tiations were begun by a British approach in 1804, by early the next 
year the Prospective allies were still far apart. In Particular, Britain’s 
refusal to hand over Malta caused friction. Alexander had no wish to 
see another British base in the Mediterranean, since this could become 
as serious a threat to Russian interests as that currently posed by 
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France. Russia also resented the fact that Britain would still commit 
only money, not men, to a war on the Continent. Pitt, though he 
desired a new coalition, would not make the concessions necessary 
to bring it about. An Anglo-Russian subsidy agreement was actually 
signed in St Petersburg in April 1805, but Britain was at first unwill- 
ing to ratify the terms which her representative had been forced to 
accept by Russian ministers. 
Napoleon’s unbridled ambitions now created the coalition which 
had eluded Britain and Russia’s diplomatic efforts. On 18 May 1805 
apoleon took the throne of the previous Cisalpine Republic, now 
the kingdom of Italy. The following month (6 June) he annexed 
enoa (the Ligurian Republic) to France. These two actions, and the 
Vast ambitions to which they testified, created, in two months, the 
Coalition which two years of diplomacy had failed to produce. In July 
1805 Britain ratified the April treaty with Russia, while Austr 
(whose support was essential, given Prussia’s continuing neutrality, 
if Russian troops were to reach the central European battlefields) also 
decided on war. Napolcon’s actions in Italy were clear breaches of the 
Ustro-French peace of Lunéville (1801) and this finally convinced 
Habsburg statesmen that peace with France could be as dangerous as 
War. Vienna formally entered the war in August 1805 by adhering to 
the Anglo-Russian treaty — having successfully forced an increase in 
ritain’s subsidy to her. Britain similarly paid a hefty subsidy to Swe- 
den, in October, so that Russia could use the remaining strip of Swed- 
ish Pomerania as a base for operations in Germany. Naples became 
the final member of the coalition by her treaty with Russia (September 
1805). ‘The extent of Napoleon's dominance in Germany was reflected 
in the fact that most of the smaller German states, many of whom 
had joined the two previous coalitions, now stayed neutral. Prussia, 
Or the moment, clung to her neutrality in the face of appeals for 
Assistance from all sides, but Baden, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, three 
P s from the Imperial Recess of 1803 (see 


of the principal beneficiaric 
P- 320) actually joined Napoleon. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE THIRD COALITION 
1805-1807 


The Third Coalition satisfied neither Britain nor Russia. Alexander’s 
dreams of a crusade to restore peace and Pitt’s notion of an all- 
embracing coalition were both See raion by the military alliances 
hurriedly created in the gage ae autumn of 1805 in response to 
Napoleon’s ambitions. The coalition’s resources were considerable, 
but the reluctant allies still viewed the war in different, and occasion- 
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ally contradictory, ways. The war which followed soon demonstrated 
ili f this recent unity. 

pp eaii of 1805, begun precariously against the oe 
of a severe financial crisis in France, proved a triumph for Oe 
Austria was not yet ready for the war she had declared. The mi en 
reforms introduced by the Archduke Charles had barely begun a w 
effect. Vienna was still intent on retrieving her position in Ita ube 

mistakenly sent large numbers of troops there. AP ROEE 
advanced rapidly in Germany, surprised and outmanocuvred z pe 
Mack, latest in a long line of inept Austrian commanders, and oF : 
him toa humiliating surrender at Ulm (20 October 1805), The ape 
Went on to occupy Vienna in mid-November before Napoleon. re 
liantly defeated a combined Austro-Russian army at Austerlitz i 
December 1805). Austria now withdrew from the Third SAE 
and signed the treaty of Pressburg (Bratislava) on 26 December ra 
by which she acknowledged her exclusion from Italy and the lastest 
tion of Habsburg authority in Germany. In return for minor ae 
from Bavaria, Austria lost Venetia, Istria and Dalmatia (to the 3 
dom of Italy), the Tyrol and the Vorarlberg (to Bayana) Ane Pr 
Breisgau (to Württemberg and Baden). Vienna was also forced 


: , . A ‘ie R w an 
recognise Napoleon’s German clients (Bavaria, Württemberg 
Baden) as independent kingdoms 


a was pacific by inclination, and 
preoccupied with largely unsuccessful attempts at internal reform an i 
with paying off his predecessor, Frederick William II’s substan aa 
had served Prussia well since 1795, while politica 


s a i X as 
hat Vienna’s eclipse in Germany and elsewhere wa 
not wholly unwelcome to Berlin. 


Napoleon, moreover, could now 
offer the enticing bait of Hanover as the reward for continued neu- 
trality. The prospect of acquiring Hanover (which would confirm 
Prussia’s dominance in north Germany) and the desire for peace 1n 
Berlin, which reflected an 


awareness of Prussia’s military vulnerabil- 
ity, were enough to frustrate all the 


' attempts of the Third Coalition 
to secure Prussia’s support. Instead, Frederick William III sought 
terms from Napoleon. B 


y the treaty of Schénbrunn (15 December 
1805), Prussia gave up some minor fiefs and į 


coveted cession of Hanover; it would be lon 
was forgotten at the Habsburg court — or, i 

Prussia, however, had b own good: she was 
II soon discovered. 
erlin Was forced to promise 
unuing war against Rus- 


at ntal System (Napoleon’s 
economic blockade against Britain — see PP- 322-5) 


and to close her 
S12: 
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ports to British shipping, moves which ended a period of Prussian 
economic prosperity. Britain responded by declaring war on Prussia 
(11 June 1806) and attacking Prussian shipping. Berlin was also afraid 
that Hanover might even now be snatched away. for in the summer 
of 1806 Napoleon was rumoured to be offering the electorate to Brit- 
ain in return for peace. A sense of national humiliation, coupled with 
a growing appreciation that Prussia was already a French satellite, 
whose future would be determined by the whim of Napoleon, finally 
drove Berlin to war. Frederick William III mobilised (6 August 1806) 
and sent an ultimatum demanding the return of some Prussian ter- 
ritorics and the withdrawal of French troops from Prussia’s frontiers. 
Characteristically, the Prussian King picked the worst possible 
moment for this display of resolution. Napoleon, having defeated 
Austria and forced Russia to retreat, simply ignored his demands and 
launched an attack against the isolated Prussia. In an immensely swift 
and brilliantly improvised campaign lasting only a week Napoleon 
smashed the Prussians at the twin battles of Jena—Auerstadt (14 
October 1806) and overran the central core of Hohenzollern territo- 
ties. This catastrophic defeat shattered the myth of Prussian invinci- 
bility which the victories of Frederick I had created, and paved the 
Way for some important internal reforms. But Prussia’s defeat had a 
Wider significance. In 1806 the strongest army of the ancien régime was 
shattered by the new-style warfare which had emerged during the 
1790s and been perfected by Napoleon. f 
The victories of 1805-6 achieved by short and relentless campaigns, 
showed clearly the decisive role of warfare in this period. Napoleon's 
Principal achievement in military history was to restore battle to a 
Place of primacy. In the eighteenth century, battle had largely been 
scen as a last resort. With one or two significant exceptions, com- 
manders had preferred to conduct manocuvres and sieges, rather than 
tisk the destruction of their expensive mercenary armies in battle. The 
irst real challenge to this limited and defensive approach to warfare 
had come in the 1790s, when the Revolutionary armies, with their 
abundant manpower and enthusiasm, had successfully adopted the 
Offensive, Napoleon now refined and perfected the changes first intro- 
uced in the 1790s. Central to the Emperor’s conception of warfare 
Was the ending of the traditional distinction between strategy (the 
Overall conduct of a campaign) and tactics (the actual fighting of bat- 
tles), Napoleon fused these two elements: a decisive battle was always 
is principal aim. The Emperor’s ability to move his troops over long 
distances at high speeds and then to concentrate them against a vul- 
nerable enemy was unsurpassed. Basic to this was Napoleon’s sub- 
division of his army into Corps, usually of some 25,000-30,000 men. 
his made possible the deployment of the army over a wide front, 
which somewhat reduced the problem of obtaining Provisions and, 
More important, hid from the enemy the ultimate objective until the 
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last moment. The various corps could then be assembled quickly just 
before a battle. Speed was central to Napoleonic warfare: swift, forced 
marches gave the Emperor the crucial advantage of surprise, which 
could usually be turned into victory. j 
On the battlefield, after initial skirmishing and concentrated artil- 
lery fire, massed infantry columns attacked to probe for a weakness 
in the enemy’s position. Further artillery fire and infantry reserves 
were directed against this weak spot until the enemy’s line collapsed, 
giving the French first a decisive local superiority and then total vic- 
tory. Finally, cavalry was sent on pursuit to scatter the flecing troops 
and demoralise the civilian population. These basic tactics, together 
with a willingness to improvise and an ability to conceive of a battle 
as a whole and act accordingly, largely explain Napolcon’s remarkable 
series of victories. Not the least of his qualities as a commander was 
that Napoleon possessed a remarkable ability to inspire his troops and 
was rewarded with unquestioned obedience. Morale was aided by the 
system of promotion through the ranks on merit rather than seniority 


or social status, the ‘carcer Open to all the talents’ established in the 
1790s. 


Napoleon’s system of warfare 


did have weaknesses, however, and 
these became more ev 


I Ie m ident during his final campaigns. The destruc- 
tion of the Third Coalition had rested on the reorganisation of the 
French army in the years of peace on the Continent after 1801. 
Napoleon's Grand Army was simply too strong and well organised 
for the Austrians and Prussians. This achievement proved impossible 
to sustain. The central problem was to produce adequately trained 
replacements for losses suffered, a difficulty compounded by the 
almost continuous campaigns after 1805 and by the Napoleonic 
army's ever-increasing commitments. There were plenty of recruits: 
the System of conscription introduced during the 1790s, which in 
theory Imposed military service on all Frenchmen (with substantial 


and clearly defined exemptions) provided more than enough new sol- 
diers. But the demand for rep] 


after 1806, to give the recruits a 
Experience in the field, in short, r 


gained by extended 
while the provision O 


conscript ed 
able to put larger armies into the field. A further eae 


ar : growi lem 
was to provision the French armies. Napoleon’s emphase Aiie 
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meant supply trains could not keep up with the advancing army. His 
forces therefore had to live off the land like the armies of the Thirty 
Years War, plundering and raising ‘contributions’ as they marched. 
(This in itself was one reason for Napoleon’s relentless pursuit of fur- 
ther conquests, since ideally populations supposedly friendly to France 
should be spared these horrors.) The intended solution to this logis- 
tical problem was a rapid victory, after which the enemy’s magazines 
or supply bases could be captured and his population forced to support 
the French army. However, when Napoleon extended his Operations 
into the less fertile lands on the periphery of Europe, Spain, Poland 
and, in 1812, Russia, the basic problem of supply became even more 
Pressing. In these areas the vulnerability of a strategy based on rapid 
Victory, on Blitzkrieg, would become all too apparent; it was already 
evident during Napoleon's campaign against Russia in 1807. 

Russia's diplomatic activity in 1804-5 had not been transferred to 

the battlefield. After the Austro-Russian defeat at Austerlitz (Decem- 
er 1805), the Russian forces had retreated out of Napoleon’s reach. 
he impact of this immediate reverse on Alexander’s complex per- 
sonality was considerable. His earlier confidence evaporated and, for 
much of 1806, he took refuge in inactivity and waiting on events. 
-2artoryski’s influence waned after recent defeats and he was effec- 
tively dropped at the beginning of 1806. As he was to do at several 
Critical moments, the Tsar now effectively acted as his own foreign 
Minister. Russia’s options in foreign policy remained the same as they 
had been since the later 1790s: an interventionist war, or peace through 
non-involvement. Alexander, characteristically, could not decide 
etween these strategies and, for much of 1806, contrived to pursue 
oth simultancously. Negotiations for a peace settlement were con- 
ducted in Paris and, as Napoleon wanted peace, a treaty was con- 
cluded (Oubril treaty, July 1806). But this was then rejected by 
¢xander who disliked its terms: he was not yet prepared to recog- 
Nise Napoleon’s dominance in Germany nor French control of Dal- 
Matia (ceded to Napoleon by Austria in 1805). At the same time, 
Alexander's personal commitment to the Prussian King, Frederick 
William III, forged at Memel in 1802, remained strong. When Napo- 
leon attacked Prussia in October 1806, Russian troops were sent to 
Prussia’s assistance, though these contingents were as usual slow in 
Moving westwards. . ksi l : 

By this point (November 1806) Russia was also involved in a war 
against the Ottoman Empire, which had sided with France in the sec- 
ond half of 1806. This ended a period of indecisive Ottoman foreign 
Policy which stretched back to 1802. The French invasion of Egypt 
in 1798 had destroyed the traditional Franco-Ottoman alignment. In 
the War of the Second Coalition, the Ottoman Empire had fought on 
the side of France’s enemies. However, an armistice had been con- 
cluded with Paris in 1801 and a formal peace treaty in June the fol- 
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iko, Ic a 
neutral line in foreign affairs, but the growing a ohlas ete 
made this all but impossible. Selim IIs internal p T OC 
immense and appeared to suggest that the denan a 
man Empire might be finally on hand. Poe tn eee eee 
its outlying provinces was now nominal, and this ar A etaria 
Ottoman foreign policy. After 1802 the Sultan had naea £8! Aor ae 
traditional alliance with France, who now wanted to 2 i ee 
vious economic and political influence throughout js Fa pond 
Russia seemed the greatest danger, since she clearly w STA Turks: 
solidate and, if possible, expand her own recent gains ua sai the 
These were considerable: access into the Mediterrancan a Eve ii 
Straits (under the terms of the alliance concluded with cot ane 
1799), a protectorate over the Ionian Islands and, = ne ere 
terms, naval mastery in the castern Mediterranean as ean + conto 
Black Sea. In 1802, the Sultan was forced to accept Creme “a and 
over the appointment of the local rulers (hospodars) of Ma at fer 
Wallachia; thereafter the Danubian principalities acted as a k sigh 
increasing Russian influence within the Ottoman pe ad pe vee 
dependence was irksome to the Sultan, who also 1 ey “ti 
growth of Russian influence in the Caucasus and cason ae Porte 

Napoleon continually urged a firm anti-Russian ne hg £6 
and, specifically, tried to persuade Selim III to close nue Te 1805 
Russian warships. But these efforts proved unsuccessful, an ifer 
Napoleon aimed only for Ottoman neutrality and was INGLES rineh 
ested in alliance with Persia, directed against Russia and against ne iat 
power in India. However, Napolcon’s military successes cae the 
Third Coalition in the closing months of 1805 (see p. 312) ine arig 
recovery of France’s influence in Constantinople. Selim III, on empife 
of French triumphs at Ulm and Austerlitz, sought to save his € ann 
by alliance with Napoleon. The prospect of recovering tier ie 
viously lost to Russia and, in particular, the Crimea, had been el jas 
sised by French diplomacy, and this now became the Su ee 
objective, through a war alongside France and Persia. Matters “ars 
to a head in the autumn of 1806. The Sultan replaced the grag oe 
of Moldavia and Wallachia by men sympathetic to France and os 
declared the Straits closed to foreign warships, thereby preventing t as 
Russian Black Sea fleet reinforcing the Ionian Islands. These action 
outraged St Petersburg, where an influential group had long urgec 
further southward expansion. In carly November, Russian troops 


invaded the Danubian principalities, and the following month Selim 
III formally declared war on Russia. 


By the end of 1806, Alexander was 
troops moved eastwards to attack R 
anxious for the war, but his attitude c! 
defeating the Prussians. Captured P. 
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closeness of ’ é 
Pei ic bee erase contacts in the summer of 1806. For 
Prussian she seh see been playing a double game by encouraging 
now delend W ie negotiating peace with France. Napoleon 
unilateral peace w 4 y ar and, at the same time, decided against a 
Poland in Dece ‘ a the defeated Prussia. French forces advanced into 
the snow at maha ber 1806, winning an expensive technical victory in 
Military inne ter. on 9 February 181 7. But by this point Napoleon’s 
Were needed and T Ca precarious: food was short, reinforcements 
exposed and ee: is i lines of communication were dangerously 
insecure. Na a is by guerrillas. The diplomatic situation was also 
remain at i 5 pa Was not wholly confident that Austria would 
to the war in p while he also feared an increased British commitment 
combat the me rops His complex diplomacy aimed in 1806-7 to 
Overestimate e of a reinvigorated Third Coalition, although he 
and at the oe rhe threat this posed. He tried to divide his enemies, 
Months Bie on time to intimidate Austria into staying neutral. These 
the role of i ide perhaps the clearest illustration of his conception of 
Strategy, ee anny, that it should always be subservient to military 
ficult milita nseguently, in 1806-7 his ‘peace tactics’ reflected his dif- 
on the Com situation: he aimed less at establishing a durable peace 
Was trappe Eames than at reinforcing and supplying his army which 
ostr d in a Polish winter. 3 i ai 
who eee had a new, anti-French foreign minister in Stadion, 
Con ash office in December 1805. But even his hatred of Napo- 
“ally afte not overcome Vienna's fear of another disastrous wat, espe- 
r the collapse of Prussia in October 1806. Britain, for the 
han usual. The ‘Ministry of All 
he death of Pitt (January 
slt reacted against Pitt’s 


Mo 
Ment, s 
the Tap scemed even more insular t 


alents’ : 
1806 ne which came into office on t 
Subsidy as indecisive, slow and parsimoniou t t 
Commit Policy of 1804-6 and generally drew back from continental 

Ments, Consequently, Britain’s relations with potential allies 


CCar 
ame í l 

Sor: T ift i A ; > så e a t 
irmedq p are The shift to a colonial strategy at the samc time oon 
onist policy, and this was more SO 


afte, ritain’s re ENE 
r s return to an isolati ; 
riti hie < in September 1806. Neither the 
itish x in Sep s Sad 
as tion materialised, 


de; nee 

‘a of Charles James Fox m 9°F, 

and wh Miltary diversion nor the Austrian interven edn Eee 
apo me campaign reopened in the spring af 1807, To r 
c ns armies alone. Two month e had been as~ 


ideq. 
On 14 June 1807 the Russian army SU 


Friedland ffered a major defeat at 


TIL 
RAPP AND THE ERANCO-RUSSIAN 
ROCHEMENT 


Was quite clear to Alexander after Friedland that Russia had lost her 
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war with France. Yet this w 
been impressed by the brave 
Eylau and Friedland and kne 


as less evident to Napoleon, who had 
ry and tenacity of the Russian army at 
w he had only defeated an army in n 
field. He was not in a position to dictate terms, and he had no we 
for a campaign in Russia, with all the attendant problems of supp 4 
He was anxious to leave eastern Europe in order to complete the poe 
ganisation of Italy and Germany, and, more especially, to Se ; 
on the struggle with England. Napolcon therefore wanted a spee 4 
political settlement with Russia; he also saw short-term advantages 
in a political alliance with the Tsar, Alexander, for his part, was nes 
larly anxious for a quick peace. He was disillusioned with his pami 
in the Third Coalition. In particular, he resented Britain’s inact 
in 1806-7 and her meanness over subsidies, The help which pusa 
expected and needed never came, as British troops were not Con 
mitted to the Continent but were sent Overseas to mop up peen 
colonies. What the Edinburgh Review called ‘our love of sugar islan! a 
played a considerable part in alienating Russia. Alexander I had als 
been disappointed by Austria’s inactivity and even more by Pruss! X 
supine conduct in 1806-7; there were to be considerable Russo-Prue 
slan recrimin ch other’s military performance. The Ru g 
sian_ruler’s Psychological make-up was also important. Havi'é 
suffered a decisive military defeat, Alexander was offered the i 
tunity to repair his own damaged reputation by an apparent dip A 
matic triumph. This dimension was cleverly exploited by Napolcor 
1n a series of private conversations with the Tsar which began on P 
June 1807, initially on a raft in the middle of the Niemen, and the 
in the town of Tilsit (Sovietsk). 

Alexander quickly accepted the proferred alliance with Napoleon: 
But the real significance of Tilsit is not the Franco-Russian rapproche- 
ment, important as this undoubtedly was. It is rather Russia's abandon 
ment of Prussia, which Napoleon achieved through his person’ 
Mastery over the Tsar in their private talks. Alexander surrendere¢ 
more completely than he had intended, and Prussia was the victim 
of this, though ‘out of regard for the Emperor of the Russias’ (in he 
words of the formal treaty) Napoleon did allow Frederick William I! 
to keep his throne and part of his kingdom. 

he series of treaties signed at Tilsit (7-9 June 1807) consisted ofa 
general territorial settlement, a Franco-Russian alliance and a Franco- 
Prussian peace treaty, Though defeated on the battlefield, Russia 2 
losses were comparatively slight: her recent gains in the Adriatic 
a military outpost in Dalmatia) and the Ionian Islands, were 

ed to France, while in return Alexander 
of Prussian Poland, the province of Bialystok. The 
vaguely discussed Joint action against the Ottoman Empire, but no 
formal agreement emerged. Alexander, however, did have to accept 
French mediation in his war with the Sultan. Finally, as part of 


ations over ca 


gained a fragment 
two emperors ha 
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Napoleon's broader strategy of turning the Continent against Britain, 
Russia promised first to mediate and, if this failed, to declare war on 
England and to join the Continental System (sce pp. 322-5). It was 
also agreed that Sweden, Denmark and Portugal were to be compelled 
fo do the same thing. Tilsit appeared to divide the Continent into two 
spheres of influence between two triumphant emperors: France dom- 
eee T increasingly, central Europe, while Russia was 
iit aaa ik E hn in the cast and in the south-east. But in reality 
TR ai re Ss ees barriers to future Russian expansion. Russia 
SN f Jaho d in the Mediterranean and was threatened by 
SP ei pany in Germany and by the creation of the Grand Duchy 
find z (see p. 3316). The political settlement at Tilsit was thus 
damentally unstable, for Napoleon never intended Alexander to 
DE his equal. 
in ee victims were Prussia and Austria. Prussia’s de Feat 
except ae been total. French armies had occupied all her territories 
‘sa “oi A russia, Alexander's intercession enabled Frederick Wil- 
ee madera his throne, but Prussia lost one-third of her territory 
a aalf her population. Napoleon intended that a truncated 
SUN hould become a buttress against Russia, while being no com- 
a to France in Germany. Frederick William III's Rhineland prov- 
S were therefore given to the newly formed kingdom of 
Westphalia (see p: 322) while all Prussia’s gains from the Polish par- 
Utions (except a thin strip of West Prussia) became the new, French- 
dominated grand duchy of Warsaw. Finally, French troops were to 
ccupy key Prussian fortresses until a war indemnity was paid. 

In many ways Austria lost even more by the Tilsit agreement and 
ha the political changes which accompanied Napoleon’s defeat of the 
Third Coalition. Her territorial losses in 1805 (see p. 312), together 
with the subsequent remodelling of the Continent, undermined tra- 
ditional Habsburg influence both in the Balkans and in Germany. 
Austria had already been expelled from Italy.) Her decline was sym- 

Olised by the formal abolition of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. 
‘his was the culmination of a political and territorial revolution in 
sermany over the past decade in which Napoleon had played the 
Ccisive part. The mosaic of territories which made up the Empire 
had traditionally been dominated by Austria and latterly by Prussia. 
his was now replaced in the west by the Confederation of the Rhine, 
established in July 1806, comprising several enlarged secular states and 
Controlled by France. The origins of this transformation lay in the 
Victories of the Revolutionaries in the 1790s and the establishment of 
France’s frontier in the Rhineland, which opened the way for the fur- 
ther growth of French influence in Germany and made the fate of the 
German Empire dependent on France. Napoleon s defeat of the Sec- 
ond Coalition confirmed France s dominant role, and enabled him to 
complete the reconstruction of Germany (excluding the north-west, 
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where the kingdom of Westphalia would be formed in 1807 — see 
p. 322). After protracted and complex negotiations, first at Rastadt 
(1797-99) and then at Regensburg (1801-3), the Imperial Recess 
(Reichsdeputationshauptschluss) was issued in February 1803 and 


accepted by Austria in April. This destroyed the old constitution of 


the Empire, cut the number of ecclesiastical princes dramatically, 


from 81 to 3, and the Imperial cities from 51 to 6. In the accompa- 
nying territorial redivision the Principal beneficiaries were Prussia and 
Nassau, and those states that were the basis of the later Confederation 
of the Rhine (already taking shape in Napoleon's mind): Bavaria, 
Württemberg, Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt. The Holy Roman 
Empire was thus effectively dead in 1803, as Francis acknowledged 
when he assumed the title Emperor of Austria (August 1804). It was 
not to be buried until 1806. z 
The defeat of Austria in 1805 prepared the way for the Empire's final 
eclipse. Napoleon now divided the remaining small states in 1805-6 
between the fou Principal French clients: Bavaria, Baden, Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Württemberg. This was accompanied by the estab- 
m eration of the Rhine (July 1806), essentially 4 
political alliance between Napoleon and his four German client states, 
which placed these firmly under French control. A series of dynastic 
Marriages between the Bonaparte family and the German princely 
families then followed, Finally, on 6 August 1806 the Habsburg 
Emperor Francis, at Napoleon’s instigation, formally dissolved the 
Holy Roman Empire. In all this, the aim of defeating Austria was 
uppermost in Napoleon’s mind. The political and territorial transfor- 
mation of Germany which followed was largely spontaneous, a series 
of responses to the situation created by each new military victory. 


THE GRAND EMPIRE 


Napoleon’s power was at its height in the years 
ritories under his control had doubled since 180 
over the Continent, established by his military Victories, was. unpar- 
alleled. A successful challenge to Napoleon’s Grand Empire was, for 
the moment, impossible. The French Emperor, according to Metter- 
nich, was ‘the only man in Europe who wills and acts’, Napoleon 
now had complete freedom of action to continue the political reor- 
ganisation of Europe and to enforce the Continental System. This in 
itself had the effect of making diplomacy all but redundant for the 
next few years. Napoleon, as part of his attempt to turn the Continent 
against the British, forced Russia, Prussia and 


5 Austria t d war 
on England in the winter of 1807-8. This formal bresih at aa : 


after Tilsit. The ter- 
2 and his dominance 
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relations cut Britain off from her potential partners. Unable to create 
a new coalition by diplomacy, she was at last forced to make a more 
direct military commitment to the war, for by now it was an article 
of faith among British statesmen that no stable or permanent settle- 
ment could be made with Napoleonic France. 

Napoleon's policy acquired two new, but clearly connected, charac- 
teristics in the years after Tilsit. In the first place, he became increas- 
ingly concerned with establishing the monarchical respectability of his 
family and with securing his own achievement. Stendhal said that 
Napoleon had the defect of all parvenus, that of having too great an 
Opinion of the class into which he had risen’. He never fully secured 
the moral acceptance by the old dynasties for which he craved, largely 

Ccause of his successful military imperialism. Napoleonic usurpation 
Was a new phenomenon, the memory of which continued to alarm 
the other great powers long into the nineteenth century. Secondly, 
the French Emperor became increasingly ruthless and despotic. Met- 
ternich, who as Austrian ambassador in Paris observed the Emperor 
at first hand, wrote in October 1807 that ‘there has recently been a 
total change in the methods of Napoleon: he seems to 
think... moderation is a useless obstacle’. An illustration of this was 
the dismissal of the foreign minister, Talleyrand, in August 1807. 

alleyrand was an extremely ambiguous figure whose precise influ- 
ence on Napoleon’s policy is unclear: even after 1807 he continued to 
© consulted. But his independence and the sometimes critical tone 
of his advice was no longer welcome to the imperious Napoleon, 
Whose increasing lack of restraint was seen in a further series of 
annexations: Tuscany, Parma and Piacenza were all formally joined 
to the French Empire in 1808 and, against a background of steadily 
Worsening relations with the Pope after 1805, the Papal States were 
also Occupied in April 1808. They were formally annexed in May 
1809, and when Pius VII replied by excommunicating Napoleon he 
Was arrested and only released at the beginning of 1814. Napoleon’s 
increasing ruthlessness was also evident in the completion of the 
Organisation of the Grand Empire. The unique extent of the Napo- 
leonic Empire posed considerable problems of government. The 
Emperor disliked the semi-independence which the satellite republics 
ad formerly enjoyed and he now replaced these by vassal kingdoms. 
The system of subject kingdoms was largely made possible by 
Napoleon's victories in 1805-7, though some important modifica- 
tions were made subsequently. Theerperiment rested on the consid- 
erable family loyalty of the Bon pan pa were, in essence, to be 
royal prefects. Each Eien 0 “id t a member of Napoleon's 
Own family, who was intende to ey le the obedience to centralised 
direction which had nie been arene In particular, they were 
expected to implement the h e System (see pp. 322—5), 
The earliest satellite was the kingdom of Italy, created in spring 1805 
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and ruled, as viceroy for the absent King (Napoleon himself) by 
Prince Eugene de Beauharnais who was the son of Napoleon’s wife 
Josephine by her first marriage. A second Italian satellite was estab- 
lished a year later: the kingdom of Naples, ruled by the Emperor's 
brother, Joseph, from 1806 to 1808 and then by Napoleon's brother- 
in-law, Murat. The kingdom of Holland was also created in 1806 
from the Batavian Republic and ruled by Louis Bonaparte. But it was 
beset by financial problems, and King Louis proved rather too ‘Dutch 
for his brother's liking. His failure to deal satisfactorily with the Wal- 
cheren expedition (see p. 329) finally led Napoleon to force his 
brother to abdicate (July 1810) and to incorporate Holland into France. 
In 1807 the kingdom of Westphalia had been set up out of territories 
seized from some of Napoleon's Opponents in 1806-7: in particular 
Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, part of Hanover and Prussia west of the 
Elbe. Ruled by Jerome Bonaparte, it became part of the Confederation 
of the Rhine (sce PP- 3196.) where it was intended to be the dominant 
voice, Finally, the satellite kingdom of Spain was inaugurated in the 
summer of 1808 with Joseph as king, but a revolt against French 
rule Was already under Way and his authority was never fully estab- 
lished (see pp. 3 - Spain was certainly the least successful of the 

t ever was a satellite in the way that the other 


satellites — if indeed į 
kingdoms were, 


: y Pa 
Although Napoleon expected unquestioned obedience from his rel 


Uves, they inevitably acquired new, national interests with their 
crowns and they could never fully disregard these. The resulting nan 
sions, together with the need to intensify the Continental System, lee 
Napoleon by the summer of 1810 to contemplate dissolving the sat- 


“lite i i z i pi ent 
ellite kingdoms and replacing them by a European-wide governmen 
resembling the Roman imperial system, 


F ? nace 
i But the increasing menac 
of Russia saved the 


satellites from extinction. Most struggled on to 
be destroyed, along with thcir creator, in 1814-15, The system was 
not a total failure. Al] the satellite kingdoms (except Spain) benefited 
rom important domestic reforms and the introduction of the Napo- 
leonic codes. Together, they made a significant military contribution 
to Napoleonic imperialism. Two-thirds of the Grand Army which 
invaded Russia in 1812 was non-French; the kingdom of Westphalia 
was a particularly important source of conscript soldiers. Napoleon 
had intended that the satellite kingdoms should be financially self-sut- 
ficient and even contribute to the French treasury; but in Practice these 
States, and Spain in particular, were a considerable drain on his own 
exchequer. And, though only Spain contributed Substantially to 
Napoleon’s downfall (see pp. 325ff.), significant resentment was 
aroused in all the kingdoms by conscription, by taxation and by the 
economic distress produced by the Continental System. 

Napoleon’s satellite kingdoms were to play a key role in establish- 


ing and enforcing the Continental System. This was essentially a deter- 
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mined attempt to defeat Britain economically, pursued from 1806 
until its collapse in 1812/13. Economic warfare was always an element 
in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars: the Anglo-French Wars 
of the century after 1689 had been commercial as well as political con- 
flicts and this economic rivalry had continued in peacetime. The eco- 
nomic struggle assumed more prominence in the years after 1806, 
when Napoleon pursued more rigorously the economic policies of 
Previous French regimes. The novelty of the Continental System lay 
fee made possible by France's remarkable territorial expan- 

and the resulting control of Europe’s coastline, and in its more 
Consistent application. 

Successive French Revolutionary regimes had tried, largely unsuc- 
cessfully, to keep British goods out of France and, increasingly, out 
of those areas under French control, while Britain made her usual 
attempts to stop neutrals trading with France and her satellites. The 
resentment aroused by Britain's high-handed behaviour towards neu- 
tral traders later helped the initial a eptance of the Continental Sys- 
tem. These familiar mercantilist ideas were one clement in the 
Continental System. The other component — seen in the very name: 

Ontinental System’ — was the unique combination of European 
Countries involved. Napoleonic conquests made it possible to attempt 
after 1806 to close all continental ports to British trade. 

Fhe central idea was that Europe should refuse to import British 
800ds while continuing to export her own manufactures to Britain. 
Aimed only at Britain’s exports, the Continental System was essen- 
tially a boycott or self-blockade. Since Britain’s credit system 
depended ultimately on her trade, Napoleon believed a contraction 
of her exports would make her unable either to finance further cam- 
Paigns against France or to subsidise continental allies. In time, she 
Would be forced to accept peace on French terms. Economic, or rather 
‘nancial, strangulation would achieve what Napoleon’s army was 
Prevented from accomplishing by British sea power. The Emperor 
also hoped that eventually France might be able to replace Britain as 
the leading trading and industrial nation in Europe. — ext 

Napolecn aa attempted to create an embryonic Continental 
System in 1800-1 (see pp- 300F.) and the ones Sefton England was 
vigorously pursued thereafter. But it was only in eta Napoleon 
Was able systematically to pursue cconomic Warlare against Britain, 
The Berlin decrees (21 November 1806) codified the Continental Sys- 
tem. Subsequent edicts, 1? perce a second Milan decree 
(December 1807), extended and intensified the boycott. Its geograph- 
i y extended. Russia joined at Tilsit, while later 


ical scope was similar! ; 
in the Ta year (1807) Napoleon forced Portugal to close her ports 
to British goods. ‘The French Emperor now found himself driven to 


further territorial expansion in a vain attempt to make the Continental 


System watertight. nsified it, 


As the blockade failed to work, he inte 
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Sea 
siv > North Sea 

In 1810-11, France annexed those territories lying on the 
coastline as far north as the B 


ae state not 
altic. Earlier, the principal state 
involved in the blockade, 


Sweden, had been attacked by ea 
her king, Gustav IV, deposed; he was soon replaced = Shae the 
Marshal Bernadotte. In January 1810 Sweden was forced r R Brit- 
Continental System, but this Was very much a paper promise 4 
ish trade with her continued largely uninterrupted. Britain, it 
Although the Continental System was a real threat p h only 
was never applied for long enough periods to be effective. z sae 1810 
enforced rigorously from July 1807 to July 1808, and ee Britain 
until the Russian campaign of 1812. During these two Poe atinent, 
suffered severe economic difficulties. Her exports to the “Napoleon 
particularly of manufactured goods, fell dramatically. a d ii on 
did not seck to prevent the export of grain to Britain, w ue -tually 
ave intensified her difficulties. In 1811 continental grain N Sys- 
saved her from starvation. The failure to apply the na e 
tem rigorously was largely due to Napoleon’s political me cartel 
tions, in Particular over Spain and, later, over Russia. ane spain 
revolt of 1808 (see pp. 325ff.) greatly extended the sire troops 
and Spanish America to British goods. It also diverted pip made 
in increasing numbers to the Iberian peninsula and this, in turn, 
breaches of the blockade 
where Britain had 
the Continental System. 
cipal source of vital nav 
to Europe as a whole. 
ing the Baltic Open t 
would abandon her p 
and imperil British tra 
bombardment of Co 
late summer of 1807. This ruthless action made n feet 
Strongest supporters of the Continental System. Thereafter, a 


r i especially 


= the attempt ro 
impose a system of licences on the neutrals by orders in council — was 


Z A i l System, but it did lead to 
less important in defeating the Continental Sy £ 

the Ra ar and inconclusive Anglo-American War of 1812-14. 
But, ultimately, the blockade was undermined by the incr 
of enthusiasm for its enforcement by the alea ae ea s 
made up the Napoleonic Empire. Support ha er been 
Sate cad it = quickly diminished by the undoubte 
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hardship whic ici i i 
> is which the blockade caused the participants. The Continental 
ystem ultimately did much to undermine the Napoleonic Empire. 


ee eG TO THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE, 


atten ee after Tilsit was directly challenged on three 
ance on Ya a Spanish rising which began in 1808, by an Austrian 
sahara )9 and then by Russia s growing independence which cul- 
Grane gs war in 1812. The first serious military challenge to the 
tabell mpire came from Spain, and the failure to suppress this 
chon proved immensely significant. 

eet te, after initial hostility to the French Revolution, had benn 
to all y her own weakness to leave the First Coalition in 1795 and 
ally with France in the following year (treaty of San Ildefonso). 
Acreafter she had become merely a tool of French policy. Spain had 
as obliged to fight on France's side from 1796 to 1802 and again 
after December 1804, although Madrid had been slow to re-enter the 
renewed Anglo-French War. But her military contribution had been 
negligible and even her navy had been of little use against Britain. 
plots illusion of Spanish power was har! 
A ob past and her extensive empire, and 
8arding Spain as potentially a great power. 
Spain had repeatedly disappointed Napoleon: as a naval power at 
tafalgar, as a source of wealth (her empire, principally in South 
merica, failed to yield the expected silver) and finally as a member 
Of the Continental System, which she failed to enforce rigorously. 
Oreover, by 1807 factional strife at the Spanish court was further 
reducing Spain’s valite as a political partner. Charles IV had been king 
since 1788, but the real ruler had long been the Queen’s favourite, 
odoy, who was a supporter of the French alliance. But Godoy was 
unpopular and his overthrow by one of the opposing factions 
appeared increasingly likely- Napoleon now decided to create another 
Satellite kingdom in order to control directly Spanish resources and 


Madrid’s policy. In the final months of 1807, under cover of a joint 
ef French control, Napoleon’s troops were 


War to place Portugal under Fret 
sent to Spain. The following spring saw a full-scale French take-over. 
In mid-March 1808, @ Madrid mob brought about first the dismissal 


of Godoy and then the abdication of the complaisant Charles IV in 
favour of his son who became king as Ferdinand VII. But two months 
later at Bayonne Napoleon forced bath father and son to surrender 
the throne to him, and the eee $ to his own brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte, who was transferred to Spain from the kingdom of Naples 


d to dispel, in view of her 
Napolcon persisted in re- 
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(5 May 1808). This latest satellite kingdom was always lee a 
Patriotic rising against the Occupying French army commanded by 


Murat had already begun in Madrid (2 May 1808) and it was inten- 
sified by news of Ferdinand VII's fore 


gathered strength and received w 
emergence of juntas throughout 
from the hesitant aristocracy and 


ed abdication. The insurrection 
idespread popular support. With m 
Spain, leadership of the revolt passe i 
officials into the hands of minor loca 
notables, and it was they who directed the war effort against the 
occupying French for the Next six years. In July 1808 Spanish irreg- 
ulars won a striking victory at Bailén. In purcly military terms this 
success was misleading: the French army had consisted of raw recruits 
and the Spaniards now had an exaggerated view of their prowess 1n 
pitched battles. Thereafter, the Spanish regular army (which Napo- 
leon deemed to be the worst in Europe) suffered successive humili- 
ating defeats at the hands of the experienced French troops which were 
now sent to the peninsula. However, the Spanish turned instead to 


5 s A > x o unablë 
an increasingly ferocious guerrilla war, which the French were unab 
to defeat. 


By 1807, Britain had been e 
rout of the Third Coalition. 
and ultimately decisiv 
itary intervention, 


ffectively shut out from Europe by We 
The Spanish revolt gave an aeda 
¢, way back, providing an arena for direct m 
The Spanish juntas had appealed to Britain for ni 
and in carly August 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of We 

lington) landed in Portugal with 15,000 men. This expedition, ane 
the resulting Successes in the peninsula, were the product of a ggas 
change in British policy, which was now controlled by more forec 
and imaginative figures. Canning, forcign secretary from 1807 ar 
1809, together with his political rival Castlereagh, the secretary me 
war, gave a new initiative to Britain’s Strategy. London now 
announced that, in effect, Britain would underwrite any European 
revolt against Napoleonic hegemony. Napoleon’s great victories "i 
1805-7 had finally convinced British statesmen that the previous, an¢ 
essentially traditional, Strategy of attacking France’s commerce an 

colonies while subsidising allies in Europe would not bring victory- 
Britain would have to increase her commitment and her troops would 
have to fight on the Continent. Hitherto, Britain’s military effort had 
been limited to clearly defined British arcas of interest in north-west- 
ern Europe; but now British troops were to be sent in increasing num- 
bers elsewhere on the Continent and contributed significantly to the 
final defeat of Napoleon. Canning also Supervised a fundamental, 
though gradual, change in the nature of British aid. Previous minis- 
tries had concluded what were essentially troop-hiring treaties in 
which payment was carefully supervised and Weighed against the 
number of soldiers actually provided. These treaties had aroused re- 
sentment, with widespread accusations of penny-pinching, among 
her hard-pressed continental allies. Canning now sought to aid 
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Rapolan enemies to the full extent of Britain’s ability. At the same 
British aid ceased to be a matter of simple cash payments. The 
ee and cost of the struggle and, more recently, the operation of 
ree Continental System had, by this time, left Britain short of bul- 
ale Canning therefore inaugurated what became the pattern for 
> ritish policy in the final years of the war: he reduced the amount of 
Wonce . y ; : 
fa penile instead sent arms and equipment, especially clothing, 
whic bass Ea 2 Š Ga ae 
dich industrial Britain could provide and which continental allies 
deeded almost as much as cash. 
5 Wellesley’s army quickly achieved his initial aim to secure a base in 
ragil, An immediate victory at Vimicro (August 1808) provided 
isin, to morale, but the first invasion of Spain (in 1808-9) was a 
ine ure. Portugal, however, remained secure, and the importance of 
Ms base which could be supplied by the fleet was increased by the 
events of 1809. The defeat of Austria by Napoleon (sce pp. 328-9) 
and the failure of Britain’s Walcheren expedition (see p. 329) left the 
Promsula as the only arena in which Britain could continue the strug- 
sle y h 2 
le. In 1809, Wellesley invaded Spain and in July won a victory at 
alavera (and the title of Viscount Wellington for himself) before 
‘ing forced to retreat again. In 1810 the French made a determined 
attack on Portugal whi Vellington halted in the winter of 1810-11 
) tugal which Welling iss 
i, the lines of Torres Vedras, near Lisbon. Only in 1812 could Wel- 
ington abandon his necessarily defensive strategy and go over to the 
attack, An increased British commitment to the Peninsular War in 
Spite of its failure to bring any decisive results, as the opposition in 
Parliament emphasised — enlarged Wellingtons army to around 
100,000 men, and with this in 1812-13 he won a series of decisive 
Victories, particularly at Salamanca (July 1812), and effective control 
Of southern Spain. The conquest was completed by a triumph of Vit- 
toria in June 1813. Early the following year Wellington could advance 
mto France itself. red eit ET 
British victories in the peninsula were achiev ed with the assistance 
of Portuguese auxiliaries and the Spanish insurgents. Wellington's 
¥ i N AT «rilla war were a considerable, a ver 
Campaigns and the Spanish guerr illa war we c and ever 
increasing drain on French manpower and resources. By 1812 France 
e OT ) troops south of the Pyrenees 
was PLETAL Bee Jess sin ss pi or ns olv ed in pursui noha 
* RKE = >i S yolve ng guer- 
ne majority of these were 1n garriso p g guer 
rillas, so that the French could never concentrate more than 70,000 
=e i z The ‘ is cer’ eventually cos ` 
men against Wellington. The Spanish ulcer’ eventually cost Napoleon 
3( ) i d perhaps 4 billion francs, and it seriously dam- 
300,000 casualties and per? E>? TERESE 4 = Ae 
Rie seen reputation. These were the first serious defeats 
aged France’s military : beg ene s ats 
inflicted on Napoleonic armies, and they encouraged other European 
> E egemony. The Peninsular War was als 
nations to resist French hege! Jasone wil War was also part 
« in Britain’s relations with the continental states: į 
of a larger change -as oread belief ie al states: it 
i „d the widesprea elicf that Britain was a 
gradually destroye : nd indifferent to the Conti as only inter- 
a <4 uaino Sontine 
ested in colonial gains atinent. 


Moreover, 
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it raised the previously low prestige of the British army. 

Britain initially saw the Peninsular War as essentially diversionary. 
Her statesmen hoped that, by increasing Napoleon's difficulties they 
would encourage Alexander I to abandon the alliance concluded at 
Tilsit, since they believed he had only accepted it out of necessity and 
wanted to abandon it as soon as practicable. It was also assumed that 
the rest of northern Europe (Sweden, Denmark and Prussia) would 
follow the Tsar into war with France. The first challenge to Napo- 
leon, however, came not from Russia but from Austria, though 
France's difficulties in Spain were certainly an important factor in the 
Habsburg decision to declare war in April 1809, 

Austria’s eclipse in 1805 had been complete. Her army was defeat- 
ed and demoralised, her treasury was empty, her ministers were dis- 
credited. Vienna had been powerless to resist Napolcon’s damaging 
territorial reorganisation in 1806-7. Her influence in Germany had 
been finally destroyed while the Franco-Russian agreement at T ilsit 
deprived Vienna of any influence in the Balkans. However, after the 
humiliation at Austerlitz, younger and more vigorous spirits came tO 
the fore in Vienna, above all the Archduke Charles and Stadion, who 
became foreign minister in December 1805. The new foreign naar 
was a Rhinelander and a career diplomat, whose undoubted hatree 
of Napoleon was intensified by the fact that the French had confiscate 
his family estates. Stadion advocated a war of revenge against France, 
a people’s war in Germany and Austria which would defeat Napo- 
leon. To achieve this, Stadion believe that social and political reforms 
Were first essential to arouse enthusiasm and encourage the people n 
Germany to rise. However, only in the military sphere were any $187 
nificant reforms actually accomplished. Archduke Charles began 4 
major reform and reorganisation of the Habsburg regular army, an 
in 1808 a provincial militia (Landwehr) was set up. But the Austrian 
finances were still in disarray. The war of 1805, like its predecessors» 
had largely been financed by printing money and inflation was ramp- 
ant. The international situation also seemed unfavourable for a new 
war against Napolcon. 

Throughout 1808, however, the w 
steadily gained ground. It was aided 


against Napoleon and became a forceful advocate of wa 
Emperor’s mother-in-law, who resented the loss of h 
Modena. Napoleon’s difficulties in Spain in the summer 
the news of Bailén made a particular impression jn Vier 
Support came from Austria’s ambassador in Par 
was becoming increasingly hostile towards Nap 
the scope of the French Emperor's pretensions, 
also recognised that Austria could not fight an 
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oleon, as he realised 
But the ambassador 
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deepal ond was Stroriger aud there was some realistic hope of for- 
a assistance. | lowever, his over-optimistic reports of mounting 
ain Poo Napoleon and his assessment of France's vul- 
a y ause of her immense military commitments, arrived in 
lenna at a critical time and may have tipped the balance in favour 
pr war. The Archduke Charles, aware that his military reorganisation 
Ep pleaded in vain for a delay. But nothing could stop 
War party and, on 9 April 1809, war was declared on France. 

The war of 1809 lasted barely three months and added yet another 
entry in the catalogue of Habsburg military disasters. The army was, 
as the Archduke Charles had feared, unequal to the task and the 
international support on which Vienna had counted simply did not 
Pisa There was no German national rising, and neither Russia, 
Tussia nor the German princes helped. Only Britain gave any sup- 
Port: a subsidy and a diversionary attack in the northern Netherlands, 
but these were of little real help to the Habsburgs. Britain’s attempt 
in the late summer of 1809 to seize the island of Walcheren at the 
Mouth of the Scheldt and to destroy the French naval base there was 
a fiasco. A large-scale combined operation involving 70,000 men was 
wrecked by divided and hesitant command and by the fever which 
Was soon rife among the soldiers, and it withdrew with heavy losses. 
; ver, for Austria alone was no match for 
the middle of May (a month after 
ad occupied Vienna and 
and costly, victory at 


y this time, the war was o 
the might of Napolcon’s armies. By 
War was declared) the French Emperor h 
though the Archduke Charles won a brave, i g 
Aspern-Essling (May 1809) he could not press his advantage. The 
campaign was decided by another impressive Napoleonic victory at 

agram (6 July 1809) and an armistice was signed a week later. 

he peace settlement of Schénbrunn which followed was effective- 
ly dictated by Napolcon (14 October 1809) and brought further humil- 
lations for the Habsburgs. Austria was forced to make substantial ter- 
Titorial cessions: in particular she had to cede her share of the Polish 
Partitions (to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw), the strip of the Dalmatian 
coast she had retained on the Adriatic (to the kingdom of Italy), and 
areas round Salzburg and Berchtesgaden and some of Upper Austria 
(to Bavaria). They were forced to join the Continental System 
(though they now had no ports to close to British trade!), the Austrian 
army was limited to 150,000 and, though Habsburg finances were in 
ruins, an indemnity of 85 million francs was exacted. The only con- 
solation was that the Austrian Emperor was not actually forced to 


abdicate. 


The disasters of 1809 inevitably ended the influence of Stadion, and 


of Archduke Charles, who was coldly dismissed by his brother (the 
Emperor Francis) in July. The new foreign minister, or chancellor 
who took office early in October, was Metternich, who remained in 
power until 1848. Fundamentally, Metternich was almost as hostile 
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towards Napoleon as Stadion had been. but in the aftermath of the 
disastrous war of 1809 his policy was nec arily that of co-existence. 
In August 1809, Metternich defined Austri 


a's future policy as being 
‘tacking, wiping away the past and collaboration’ and he argued to 
the Emperor in the 


same month that ‘we can seck our security only 
in adapting ourselves to the triumphant French system’. Metternich, 
however, ultimately aimed to supplant Russia as Napolcon’s major 
continental ally. Diplomacy might revive Austria's fortunes in a way 
that her armies manifestly could not. Metternich put great store on 
recovering Austrian influence through marriage-diplomacy, a tradi- 
tional Habsburg tactic. Napoleon was known, because of his dynas- 
ticism, to want to divorce his first wife, Josephine (who had not 
provided him with a son) and remarry to perpetuate his achievement. 


Metternich intended that Napoleon's new wife should be the ei 
duchess Marie Louise, the eldest and favourite daughter of the 
Emperor Francis. The 


attractions of such a match were considerable 
and in spring 1810 Napoleon, after divorcing Josephine, married his 
Habsburg archduchess. But Metternich’s hoped-for diplomatic recov- 
ery failed to materialise. Austria remained a Napoleonic satellite, 45 
became very clear during the war with Russia in 1812. l 
_ The Franco-Russian rapprochement at Tilsit had been, on both 
sides, a matter of temporary convenience (see p. 317ff.). Yet this align- 
ment endured, at least superficially, until Napoleon’s invasion of Ruas 
sia in 1812, Napoleon’s desire in 1807 to concentrate on the politica’ 
reorganisation of his conquests, on the Continental System and on the 
struggle with England made him favour a period of co-operation with 
Russia, and this was intensified by the Spanish revolt in 1808 and pe 
Austrian war in 1809. Alexander’s public support for France after 180 
was reflected in his choice of forcign minister, N. P. Rumiantsev» 
who was a partisan of the French alliance. The new foreign minister 
believed that Russian involvement in western Europe distracted atten- 
tion from what should be Russia’s primary aim, that of renewed 
expansion to the south. Rumiantsev supported the French alliance 
because he believed (wrongly) it showed Napoleon would leave Rus- 
sia a free hand in the Balkans against the Ottoman Empire. But 17 
reality the French Emperor was always determined to prevent Russia $ 
seizing Constantinople, and his refusal to sanction Russi 
in the Balkans effectively wrecked any chance of a perm 
with Russia. 

In any case, Rumiantsev was a cover for Alexand 
tives at this time. The foreign minister’s well-known support for the 
French alliance would reassure Napoleon and he would be a conve- 
nient Scapegoat within Russia, where the alignment was widely 
unpopular, both at court and among the nobility. In any case, the 
Tsar was himself actively involved in foreign affairs, often corre- 


sponding directly with Russian diplomats abroad. This Was essential, 
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because Alexander's real intention was to prepare for a future war 
with France. The spell cast by Napoleon at Tilsit soon lifted, as the 
Tsar came to realise the alignment’s unpopularity in Russia and the 
French Emperor’s opposition to further Russian gains. Alexander 
defined his policy after Tilsit as being ‘to gain a breathing-space and, 
during this precious interval, build up our resources’. Consequently, 
he sought to strengthen the Russian army, overhaul the administra- 
tion and improve Russia's international position. The Tsar was largely 
Successful in disguising his real intentions. It was only in 1811 that 
Napoleon fully admitted that a war against Russia would be neces- 
Sary, and he always underestimated the Russian Emperor's astuteness 
and determination. France’s increasing difficulties in Spain and, in 
1809, with Austria, were exploited by Alexander to reassert his own 
political independence. Napoleon was forced to withdraw French 
troops from Germany to deal with these emergencies, and this inev- 
itably increased both his need of Russian support and Alexander’s 
freedom of action. In 1808 Russia attacked Sweden and seized Swedish 
Finland, which was formally united to Russia the next year, with 
et duke. This gain did much to eradicate tra- 
ditional Russian fears about their vulnerable north-western frontier, 
though the war with Sweden (undertaken on French urging to compel 
Aer to enter the Continental System) was unpopular since it also 
revealed Russia’s continuing subservience to France. 

The meeting of the two emperors at Erfurt in late autumn 1808 
Showed the cracks that had appeared in the alliance since Tilsit, and 
these became more apparent on the outbreak of the Austro-French 
War in 1809, Napolcon immediately requested the military assistance 
Russia was required to provide under an agreement concluded at 
Erfurt. Though he formally declared war, Alexander secretly 
informed Vienna that Russia would remain neutral. He delayed so 
long in dispatching aid that Russian soldiers played no part in the 
defeat of Austria. Napoleon was outraged; but tie now had problems 
enough without provoking Russia. In order to retain Russia’s friend- 


; = be pT erritorial gains in cast 
ship he s lexander to make minor terri = espe 
p allowed A ment with Austria in October 1809. The 


Galicia fi settle 
alicia from the peace se SAE ARa 
Franco NER hence was henceforth to be increasingly shaky, and 
Eae aa a it after 1809 because i 
for his part, Napoleon only upheld of his mount- 
in elsewhere. 4 cook 
E probicms else \-Russian friction was the Grand Duchy of 
A major source of Franco à i Bars È yo 
Wars s ted by Napoleon 1n 1807 from Prussia’s Polish lands. 
ee Saw, create client of Napoleon, the King of Saxony, th 
Ruled in absentia by 3 h-dominated re ya: Ene 
Alichy-qas waverne , a French-dominated regency and was an Outs 
post i Na B conie influence 1n ae Europe. Alexander feared that 
it might panore the nucleus et a ai tas and pro-French 
Polish state which would impor’ oe S own recent gains from the 
partitions of Polana. Alexander's fears were intensified in 1809 


Alexander ruling as grand 


after 
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the defeat of the Habsburgs, 
considerably increased the si 
see a revived Polish state 
firmly under his own ¢ 
accurately mirrored the 


When the addition of parts of ana 
ze of the duchy. Although he ee n 
«it should be within the Russian ae 
ontrol. The Tsar's suspicions over sare 
lack of mutual trust in the E S ol 
alignment. The Polish nobility themselves believed, or at ee they 
that Napoleon intended to re-establish their homeland; in 18 wade 
Were to contribute 100,000 men to the Grand Army p 
Russia. But they were mistaken, for Napoleon was entirely OP 
tunistic in his dealings with the Poles. ilar in 

The rapprochement with France had always been unpopu ent 
Russia, especially because it entailed Russ a's entry into the gente ; 
System, which took effect in November 1807. Trade with e 
which was now officially ended, had been long established and pro’ 
very profitable 


à à + of the nobility: 

for Russian merchants and for many of the r a has 

e Continental System, i 
often been exa 


though its economic impact on Pos in 
sgerated, did produce severe commercial difficu’ cased 
1808. The situation improved thereafter, but these problems inc oe 
the unpopularity of the French alliance. On 31 December 1810 cing 
ander in effect withdrew from the Continental System by intl a 
a new tariff which discriminated against French and in favour pt tions 
In part this was a response to Napolcon’s maa 50 
along the North Sea coastline in the closing eal 
he implied threat to the duchy of Oldenburg, which rel- 
exed on 22 January 1811. Oldenburg was ruled hay 
Tsar and its independence had been guaranteed at Ti the 
ions, as did the seizure of Lübeck at s- 

seemed to foreshadow a French challenge to Rus 
Baltic. Alexander also resented the tonnini” 
i es on the Oder. Further m 
anew wife (see p. 330). ee 

i s 

as a bride, and this wa z ch Emperor one of his 


; : A iage 
aris, while the Austrian ee 
esentment at the Russian court, principally becaus 


lish commerce. 
of territories 

1810 and to tk 
formally ann 
atives of the 


no shortage of Sources of frictj 
‘emer E eu: OF friction 


© seemed to have achieved at Tilsit an 
nental System, The French Emperor also 
might bring Britain to her 


hope of British statesmen- 
n Invasion 


Usa tt from Austria 
successfully intimidated both States into 
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oe him, or at least nota etiv ly opposing him. However, early 
0 ole the French Emperor failed to secure an alliance with the 
ee Empire, which had been involved in war with Russia since 
iss (see pp. 315f.). The Sultan, in fact, soon made peace with Russia. 
The imminence of war with Napoleon made Russia equally de- 
i ecu to end the fighting with the Ottoman Empire, especially as 
See military campaigning had been indecisive. The Tilsit 
doas ae anticipated a Russo-1 urkish armistice and this had 
er ee — in August 1807; but it had foundered on Russia s 
REN s am the Danubian principalities (substantially occupied by 
ec SOPs), and at Erfurt in 1808 Napoleon had been forced to 
s o this eventual gain. But the Ottoman Empire was as stub- 
oe a ever about actually ceding territory. As war with France 
Bea however, Alexander became increasingly determined to 
extricate himself from the indecisive war in the Balkans. Serious peace 
negotiations began in October 1811, but they were prolonged and St 
ctersburg’s bargaining position grew steadily weaker as Napolcon’s 
Preparations for an invasion of Russia became apparent. Initially, the 
oe had been prepared to buy peace by the return of Wallachia 
minal Turkish control, but they were eventually forced to evacu- 
ate Moldavia as well. The Russo-Turkish War was ended by the 
Peace of Bucharest (17 May 1812) by which Russia acquired most of 
1 brought her as far south as the 
achieve. 


“ssarabia, a significant gain which r 
anube, but far less than she had once seemed likely to 


THE DEFEAT OF NAPOLEON 1812-1815 


Napoleon crossed the Niemen in the final week of June 1812 without 
any formal declaration of war. He had assembled 600,000 men in 
Poland, of whom only 250,000 were French, and some 500,000 of 
these began the invasion of Russia. This massive force far outnum- 
ered the Russian armies which had to retreat ever deeper, fighting 
Courageous small-scale rearguard actions but avoiding a major battle. 
Napoleon was certainly aware of the unique logistical problems 
involved in fighting in Russia and he made more extensive prepara- 
tions for the 1812 invasion than for any other campaign. But his strat- 
egy was undermined by his failure to bring the Russians to a pitched 
battle. Unlike in earlier campaigns the army of 1812 was large and 
unwieldy. It proved unable to move rapidly enough to catch and then 
defeat the retreating Russtans., E many of Napoleon’s most 
experienced troops Wises aes ah oa ig ha Social widely sepa- 
imately led to failure in both. The French units in the 


rated fronts ultimate’ : 
ained many new conscripts, while the foreign 


invading force cont con- 
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tingents were very uneven in quality. There was widespread desertion 
and indiscriminate plundering, instead of the systematic requisitioning 
the army needed for its food. These supply problems were intensified 


by the very extended lines of communication and by the Russians 
scorched earth policy. 


On 7 September 1812 Napoleon won a technical and costly victory 
in an artillery duel at Borodino. But this was not the decisive victory 
demanded by his strategy, for though the French could occupy Mos- 
cow in mid-September, the Russian army withdrew from the battle- 
field in good order and remained a threat. Even the occupation of 
Moscow did not, as Napoleon expected, bring Alexander to make 
peace. The Tsar would not — and indeed could not - negotiate. 
Napoleon never appreciated that a second Tilsit, a second surrender 
to France, might imperil Alexander's throne. The patriotic enthusiasm 
produced by the French invasion made any concession impossible. 
Ignoring warnings about the severity of a Russian winter — the 
autumn of 1812 was in fact unusually mild — Napoleon lingered in 
Moscow until 19 October. Only then did the retreat begin: a retreat 
slowed by the army’s loot, its casualties and its 600 guns. There was 
also continual harassing by Cossacks, partisans and some Russian reg- 
ular units; this in turn made foraging all but impossible and the army 
Was soon disintegrating through hunger. Its sufferings were increase 
by snow early in November and severe frosts in December. By the 
end of 1812 only 40,000 men — of the original 500,000 — crossed back 
into Poland. ý 

The costs of Napoleon’s Russian campaign were immense: 270,000 
dead and 200,000 Prisoners. The further loss of around 200,000 horses 
and 1,000 guns s > 


: b criously weakened the French cavalry and artillery 
1n subsequent campaigns. Matcrial losses, however, were only a smal 
Part of the story. The disaster of 1812 


; A 2, together with French reverses 
in the Peninsular War, finally shattered the myth of Napolconi¢ 
invincibility and, in only six months, transformed the European sit- 
uation. By the end of 1812 Napoleon was fighting for his own sur- 
vival, not — as previously — for new conquests. The A 
Grand Empire was to occur with surprising speed. 


_Napoleon’s disaster in Russia produced a gencral 
diplomatic alignments. It was begu i ; 

(30 December 1812), an armistice between Prussia ~ or, r; ther, Genera 
Yorck, commanding Prussian units covering Napoleon’, ik B nk in 
1812 — and the advancing Russian army. This conventi : fle A the 
Russians to occupy East Prussia and forced the Frend a f 1A ther 
back. Alexander now offered an alliance to Frederick Willi # Ls who 
was still hesitant but was forced into war Principally b iam : W x 
sure. Since the collapse of 1806, Prussian patriotism had es os Fone 
by an impressive, though short-lived, series of admini ne ener 
and military reforms and there was considerable ie ay 

ar suppor 


collapse of the 


reversal of 
n by the convention of Taurogge? 
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the war of 1813, not only in Prussia but throughout Germany. On 
28 February 1813 Russia and Prussia signed the treaty of Kalisch 
(Kalisz), a military alliance against France, and in March Prussia for- 
mally entered the war. 

Alexander now saw himself as the Liberator of Europe. The dark 
days of 1812 had imbued him with a sense of his Christian mission to 
defeat Napoleon and to free Europe from French dominance. The Tsar's 
mystical fervour, and the parallel desire to extend Russian power, 
provided a major impetus behind the allied coalition in 1813-14. By 
the middle of 1813 the Fourth Coalition, consisting of Russia, Prussia, 
Britain, Sweden, Spain and Portugal, had come into existence, though 
Austria still remained aloof. Its principal foundations were the bilat- 
eral Anglo-Russian and Anglo-Prussian alliances signed at Reichen- 
bach (June 1813). Britain provided the allies with much-needed 
Munitions and her armies continued to drive back the French in Spain, 
but her Principal contribution to the Fourth Coalition was financial. 
In 1813 British subsidies (notably to Russia, Prussia and Sweden) 
amounted to £11 million, almost equal to the total paid out during the 
first two coalitions of 1793-1802. 

The carly months of 1813 saw a triumphant allied advance across 
central Europe, as Napoleon hastily scraped together another army in 
France. The quality of recruits was very poor and the French infantry 
Contained too many youths, veterans and invalids, while the immense 
loss of horses in Russia meant France was now critically short of cav- 
alry. At the end of April 1813 the French counter-attacked, and in 
May Napoleon won two indecisive victories at Lützen and Bautzen 
in Saxony. But France was still engaged in a war on two fronts and 
needed to provide soldiers for Spain, where Wellington’s decisive 
advance had begun (see p. 327). This weakened the French effort 
in central Europe, and in June Napoleon cagerly accepted an Austrian- 
inspired armistice and the summoning of a peace congress at Prague. 
He had no intention of accepting a negotiated settlement, but he 
hoped ~as did the allies — to strengthen his military position during 


the lull i fighting. f 
ose eee polis had only slowly adjusted to the changing 


situation after Napoleon's disaster in Russia. Metternich’s progress 
towards armed intervention and membership of the Fourth Coalition 
Was slow and reluctant. The Austrian chancellor was uncertain how 
the ste ie might end, and he saw real dangers for Austria in the 
ee es Napoleon’s Grand Empire. He was alarmed by the 
patriotic and popular tone of the Russo-Prussian campaign: the appeal 
pa ae national crusade against the French could have anti 

r a Germa an x nae a - 
Habsburg implications: Morcover, Napoleon s Marriage to the Habs- 
burg archduchess, Marie aang ates Vienna, still nominally the ally 

f ga more willing for a settlement which kept cither Napoleon. 
of France, he King of Rome (born in March 181 1) x i 
or his son, the INE > On the French 
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throne. But the real focus of Habsburg foreign policy in 1813—14 was 
concern about the shape of the future settlement, particularly in Ger- 
many. f 
Metternich and the Emperor Francis were both deeply suspicious 
of Alexander's ambitions. In one sense, Metternich feared the growing 
ascendancy of Russia more than he had the dominance of Napoleon, 
and it is clear that he wished to maintain France as a strong state to 
balance Russian strength. Austria had no wish to see Russian domi- 
nance of Germany replace that of France, while Alexander's ambitions 
towards Poland and in the Balkans also seemed a threat to Habsburg 
interests. From late in 1812 Metternich principally aimed to defend 
Austrian interests at any subsequent peace, first by armed neutrality, 
then by mediation and finally by joining the Fourth Coalition. His 
essential moderation was reflected in a series of Austrian-inspired 
attempts at a negotiated peace. Only Napoleon's continuing refusal 
to negotiate, together with the news of Wellington's victory at Vit- 
toria (marking the effective end of French power in Spain). finally 
drove Austria to declare war on France on 12 August 1813. Signifi- 


cantly, this was the first occasion on which al 


arly., l the other great powers 
— Britain, Austria, P 


russia and Russia — had fought Napoleon; it was 
also the first time since 1795 that Austrian and Prussian troops CO- 
operated against France. But even now there was no formal alliance: 
only a military convention, between Austria and the Fourth Coalition. 
The treaty of Teplitz (9 September 1813) bound Austria, Russia and 
Prussia to maintain 150,000 men each in the field. Metternich woul 
not commit Austria to the emerging Russo-Prussian plans for a future 
settlement, nor would he accept a treaty which would prevent à 
negotiated agreement with France, however unlikely this had become. 
Napoleon could have obtained peace on reasonable terms in the 
summer of 1813 and — though this is less certain — may even have 
been able to remain ruler of France. The negotiations might also have 
sown dissent among the allies, not least because of the potential am- 
bivalence of Habsburg policy. Europe was exhausted and war-weary 
and might have made peace. But Napoleon resolutely refused to make 
the necessary concessions and, characteristically, sought military salva- 
tion. Aiming for total victory he risked complete defeat. In part. this 
reflected his predictable preference for warfare rather than diplomacy: 
Napoleon also believed that a negotiated settlement would mean the 
end of his own power, for he was not a hereditary sovereign. He was 
now well aware of the unpopularity of his regime in France, where 
opposition had reached dangerous proportions. An unsuccessful con- 
clusion to the long and burdensome years of war would spell the en 
of the Bonaparte dynasty — whatever the allies might do. But, equally, 
his generalship in the autumn of 1813, on which he staked everything: 


was strangely indecisive and hesitant, reflecting his own persona 
exhaustion. 
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The end of the armistice in mid-August led to the resumption of 
the fighting. The numerical superiority of the Fourth Coalition armies 
was considerable and by mid-October this produced a decisive if 
costly victory at Leipzig (the “Battle of the Nations’, 16-19 October). 
This defeat destroyed Napoleon's influence in Germany, and as he 
ss across the Rhine at the close of 1813, his Grand Empire col- 
scandal Cs eta oe oe extent to which Napoleonic 
ao in oh ee g EA i, supremacy now became 
seule! ih : Bpo Pony had Lae little real support from the 
ha oe q crer . except perhaps from the middle classes in parts 
evil zermany and northern Italy, and there had been increasing 

sion against the burdens his regime imposed. His victories and 
conquests aroused nationalist feelings everywhere, especially in Spain 
ae Russia. But, though there were nationalist risings against him, 
these played a small part in his final defeat. That was accomplished 
ce professional armies of the great powers, whose numerical 
“Mority was now overwhelming. 
teal ee. remembering the defeats of the First Coalition when it 
See va sa France two decades before, hesitated and their armies 
nade only slow progress in the winter of 1813-14. But the Fourth 
Salition Was given a new sense of purpose early in 1814 by the 
sttival at the allied headquarters of Castlereagh, British foreign 
Secretary since March 1812. Castlereagh was determined to bring 
down Napoleon and to restore France to her pre-Revolutionary pos- 
ition. He imposed the alliance of Chaumont (9 March 1814) on the 
Coalition powers, which committed them not to conclude a separate 
Peace and outlined a future settlement for western Europe. 
a successful final fling in the early months of 
if small-scale victories as the allies 
short of men and muni- 


18 Napoleon enjoyed : s 
ines Winning some impressive if sm 
nvaded France. He was by now critically 
tions, for his attempt to rebuild yet again a shattered army had met 
With considerable resistance within France. A renewed allied ad- 
vance captured Paris at the very end of March 1814 and on 6 April 

apoleon formally abdicated. Alexander, alone of the allied leaders, 
Was now in Paris and could decide the fate of France and her Emper- 
Or. But the Tsar determined to play the magnanimous victor, and he 
“nsured that Napoleon received surprisingly lenient treatment. The 
treaty of Fontainebleau (11 April 1814) gave him a revenue of 2 mil- 
lon francs from French funds, the title of emperor and sovereignty 
Over the Mediterranean island of Elba, of which he took possession 
Carly in May 1814. The Empress Marie Louise was given Parma and 
the reversion of the duchy to her son. 

In the months that followed, Napoleon kept a close watch on the 
Negotiations between the victorious allies, who were soon seriously 
Ivided over the terms of a general peace settlement (see pp. 339ff.). 

€ Was equally interested in the new government in France, where 
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Louis XVIII had been restored on British insistence. The King and 
his advisers behaved ineptly and it was soon apparent that the French, 
particularly the army, were unreconciled. Napoleon was aware of this 
and made a final bid for power (the ‘Hundred Days’) 
mainland on 1 March 1815, he quickly 
20th he was in P 


. Landing on the 
acquired support and by the 


aris and again ruler of France. But allied armies were 
immediately sent against him and, after 


Southern Netherlands, he was narrowly defeated at the battle of 
Waterloo (18 June 1815). Napoleon abdicated for the second time four 
days later and, at Castlereagh’s insistence, lived out the rest of his life 
as a British prisoner on the South Atlantic island of St Helena. 


a rapid campaign in the 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The great powers in 1815 


The European settlement was accomplished in two stages. That for 
Western Europe, largely shaped by Castlereagh, was embodied in the 
first Peace of Paris (30 May 1814); this was subsequently modified 
after the ‘Hundred Days’ by a second and more severe treaty in 

©vember 1815. The more complex reconstruction of central and 
astern Europe, where Alexander I’s views largely predominated, was 
the work of the congress of Vienna (October 1814—June 1815). The 
rapid collapse of Napoleon’s Grand Empire in 1813-14 left numerous 
Problems to be solved, particularly of frontiers. The map of Europe, 
Several times redrawn in the last quarter-century, now had to be 
revised yet again. The stabilisation of Europe after more than two 
decades of near-continuous war was a complex business. The allied 
Negotiators were also always constrained by previous obligations, by 
Certain faits accomplis and by military realities, especially in eastern 

Urope. In the final stages of the war, several minor states had 

©serted Napoleon in return for allied promises to respect their sov- 
“reignty, and these obligations significantly pre-empted the peace seiz 
tement, particularly in Germany. Such practical considerations were 
always more important than ideology. In the event the Vienna set- 
tlement emerged piecemeal out of the negotiations, treaties and mil- 


Mary car 5 
Mpaigns of 1813-15. ‘ t 
he dominant motive among the allies was the desire to avoid 


another generation of political and social upheaval on the scale id 
789-1815, The Vienna settlement was designed to prevent not only 
revolution and constant warfare in the future but also the sl oe 
of one state, to create a lasting balance of power, which it was believe 
Would be the best guarantee of future peace. But since each state per- 
“rived the balance of power in different terms, the details of the set- 
tement proved a fertile source of disagreements, especially as D 
Peacemakers were suspicious of cach other. Apart from a very genera 
sire to establish a balance of power and to safeguard against future 
challenges to the political status quo, the allies were little influenced 
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by ideology. Although the ubiquitous otis: dew tena eon 
of the restored Bourbons in France, preached me eae ie 
macy, this was not consistently applied. It was bern ean 
return of the exiled Bourbons to France, Spain and, afte a ne heaton 
Days’, to Naples, but it was frequently ignored elsew oes ane 
some of Napoleon’s work was tacitly accepted, ee nin ee 
suppression of a number of smaller states. In Germany, ch ed here 
of the ecclesiastical principalities was confirmed and Denona 
sovereign units brought together under a new confederation red 
from over 300 to 38. sed by Pitt 
The ideas for a general settlement had first been expressed by sa 
during the Anglo-Russian alliance negotiations of 1805. These eer 
were rather similar to the thinking behind the 1713/14 settlem H 
France was to be contained by a ring of states around her ODT 
But instead of the feeble neighbours which had collapsed oo. 
pletely in 1792-93, strong buffer states were to guard = a ear 
aggression in the future. It was above all Britain which argued sin 
kind of settlement. Her financial and military contribution to the ta 
coalition, and the presence of her forcign secretary, CTE 
the Continent in 1814-15, together ensured that Bri ish dipoma 
played a key role. Castlereagh secured his barrier of oem ee 
states and, at the same time, ensured that the Low Countries (ana red 
Scheldt in particular) should be in friendly hands, a anaes 
British concern because of the Strategic importance of the region. a 
new kingdom of the Netherlands (made up of Holland and in geet 
to be ruled by the House of Orange) together with Prussia, which “ i” 
given extensive new Rhineland territories, stood guard gwpan 
northern and north-eastern borders. In the south the chief sentries, 
were the strengthened kingdom of Sa 
Sardinia, Savoy, Nice, Genoa and P 
new-found dominance in Italy. 
had most frequently thre: 
turies were 


and, as such, coincided with British intere 
Britain wa 


territorial reorganisation 


; > war 
z G ne Y 
tain’s dominance overseas. During tl 


had mopped up her colonies and those of 
satellites, especially Holland. Castlereagh’s preoccupation wit ; 


sačË 
Continent led to most of these conquests being returned at the apt 
But Britain did retain some of these gains to protect her ane 
communications. The addition of Tobago, St Lucia and part ca het 
ana (Trinidad had been secured in 1802) significantly strengthen¢ t 
in the West Indies. The acquisition of Mauritius and Cape Colony 
340) 


against France, Britain 


the 
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ca to Ceylon (also acquired in 1802) gave the British a firmer foot- 
so an. Che East and protected communications with India, increas- 
8!y scen as the jewel of her empire. In Europe, Britain obtained 
Heligoland off the coast of Hanover, which was returned to George 
II, and a protectorate over the ‘Septinsular Republic’ of the Ionian 
Islands, which together with Malta (which she retained) and Gibraltar 
secured her naval position in the Mediterranean. The Vienna settle- 
gl iba a Britain's economic, colonial and maritime supremacy, 
1792.1 n dations of her position as a great powcr. The wars of 
E 815 had weakened her Dutch, Spanish and particularly her 
French rivals overseas, and her dominance was now greater even than 
in 1763. From the later eighteenth century, moreover, the Industrial 
Revolution was simultaneously adding a formidable new dimension 
to British power, which had always depended heavily on her eco- 
nomic strength. 
w Britain’s emergence since the end of the seventeenth century had 
men truly spectacular, but it had not been accompanied by a per- 
nanent British commitment to continental politics. Despite the links 
le Hanover, Britain’s situation as an island often enabled her - 
¢ the other great powers — to abstain from European alliances 
and diplomacy, and this was a source both of strength and of suspi- 
clon, Periodically Britain had played the role of a great land power, 
especially when the Low Countries or Hanover were in danger. She 
Sent troops to the Continent while at the same time pursuing her own 
Maritime and colonial interests overseas. But such involvement had 
cen interspersed with long periods of insularity, if not outright iso- 
ation, and there was no reason in 1815 to believe that her ambivalent 
membership of the European states system had been altered. Conti- 
nental states could not ignore Britain, but British statesman could 
relegate continental issues to a subsidiary position: this was part of the 
explanation for Britain’s greatness. 
Britain’s traditional rival, France, 
Wars of 1792-1815, and the Vienna s 
Irected against any resurgence of French power. But after two dec- 
ades of war which France herself had largely provoked, her losses 
Were less than might have been expected and were largely limited to 
Wr own territorial conquests. The great powers treated the defeated 
rance comparatively leniently. The Second peace of Paris (20 
November 1815) was certainly more severe than the earlier treaty of 
ay 1814. France was punished for her support of Napoleon during 
the ‘Hundred Days’ in 1815, by a reduction of her frontiers to those 


°F 1790 (instead of 1792 which the allies had previously been prepared 
to allow; her most significant losses were the Saar to Prussia and part 
of Savoy to the kingdom of Sardinia), by a five-year occupation by 
allied troops (this could be, and was, reduced to three) and by a mas- 


Sive indemnity of 700 million francs. But France’s former territorial 
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: no S 
integrity was confirmed and she remained a great powcr, if no long 
the dominant state in Europe. e ate 
Although Prussia in particular wanted a partition of neon 
other allies resisted this in case it made the position of the es Ta 
Bourbon Louis XVIII more difficult than it would be anyway: n 5 
archy was seen as the best defence against revolution. The allies a 


i m. 
believed France had a role to play in the European states syste 
Metternich in Austria, menaced by Russian 


expansion westwards and 
a Russo-Prussian alignment, 


was already anxious to encourage 
France’s re-emergence as a major state able to help counteract a ae 
The 1815 settlement enabled France to recover her psa 
position, and she remained potentially a very strong state in oe wis 
her abundant resources, probably second only to Russia on the z 
tinent in 1815. But her international position was undermined less y 
the wars of 1792-1815 than by the transformation which had occurre à 
since the reign of Louis XIV. In the later seventeenth century iss 
had been clearly the leading state, the only truly great powcr i 
Europe. The emergence of Britain, Russia and Prussia in the Se 
of the eighteenth century eroded this dominance. Moreover, pani 
always remained trapped between the demands of the conin 
struggle and her world-wide conflict with Britain, and there was 
indication that this problem had been resolved in 1815. ; : 
Russia gained most from the Revolutionary and Napoleonic War : 
Her central role in the final defeat of France was reflected in her aa 
at Vienna. In 1814-15 the Tsar, closely advised once again by he 
Pole, Czartoryski, was intent on realising his pet scheme for a repare 
Poland under Russian control, one which should include as much a 
possible of Austria’s and Prussia’s Polish lands. Since Russian troop 


A s ; , ut 
occupied Poland it was not easy to resist Alexander’s demands. B 
early in 1815, under the threat of an 


and France, the Tsar 1 


ate c € he 
n. This immense Russian gain, when added F on 
i in 1809) and Bessarabia ( ao 
: »marked the greatest westward exp 
sion of Russia so far. 


- s P a the 
sia as a major continental state had a 
ment of the eighteenth century and the SE 
er the dominant European power. The app€? 


i z zag yas 
armies in western Europe made Russia i nge 
manpower and military might feared for a generation. Her challe 
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to the declining Ottoman Empire was more apparent than ever. Nor 
Were Austria or Prussia alone able to resist further Russian encroach- 
ments: fear of Russia was already central to Metternich’s foreign pol- 
Icy. The only restraints on Russia’s dominance were her own 
extensive commitments, in Asia as well as in Europe, her limited 
cea pe resources and the extent to which her foreign policy could 
i sa on the whim of her ruler. Throughout the wars of 1792-1815, 
me (ras alrennated — as indeed throughout the eighteenth cen- 
Eur pA ween absorption in her own affairs and involvement in the 
E pean power struggle. Alexander’s mystical devotion to the ‘Lib- 
i ation of Europe’, and the successes of Russian armies in 1812-14, 
nad given Russia a dominant voice among the peacemakers, partic- 
ularly in the settlement of eastern and central Europe. But there was 
no certainty that Russia would continue this European role after 1815. 
Prussia’s part in the final defeat of Napoleon allowed the allies con- 
veniently to forget her earlier neutralism and she was permitted sub- 
Stantial gains. She received considerable territory in Westphalia (as 
eal of the Rhenish ‘barrier’ against France), Swedish Pomerania, 
Sen and two-fifths of Saxony, which was punished severely for its 
Oyalty to Napoleon. The Saxon lands in particular were compensa- 
tion for Prussian gains by the second and third partitions of Poland 
which now largely passed into Russian hands as part of ‘Congress 
Poland’, Prussia’s acquisitions in 1815 made her once again a com- 
paratively strong state. She was now clearly dominant in northern 
Germany and at least the equal of Austria within the new German 
Confederation. But the shattering defeat of 1806 had revealed the fun- 
damental weaknesses of the Prussian state and the reform era after- 
Wards had only partly remedied them. For a generation to come, 
russia remained — with Austria — the weakest of the great powers: 
oth were menaced by Russia’s growing dominance, a threat which 
Tussia tried to solve by a close association with St Petersburg. 
Austria’s relative position among the great powers had also been 
Weakened by the wars of 1792-1815. Superficially, the Habsburg 
recovery was complete. Despite successive defeats at the hands of 
France, Austria recovered and, in some measure, expanded her ter- 
titories. She retained Galicia, and Bavaria ceded to her those territories 
acquired in 1805 and 1809 (Bavaria received Wurzburg, Frankfurt and 
Part of the Lower Palatinate as compensation). Austria also made very 
Significant acquisitions in Italy, principally to compensate for Russian 
and Prussian gains clsewhere and to replace Belgium. She received 
enetia and regained Lombardy as well as having influence over the 
Other restored Italian rulers. This gave Metternich virtual control over 
the whole of Italy after 1815, the final realisation of Austria’s eight- 


Centh century ambitions in the peninsula. i i 
Austria retained the status of a great power right up to the First 
World War, more because of her extensive commitments than for her 
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own intrinsic strength. Up to the Crimean War she was also seen by 
the western powers as a barrier against Russia, and by the latter as a 
barrier against France. The central problem was, as ever, that Aus- 
tria’s commitments outran her resources, and the 1815 settlement 
increased these commitments, particularly in Italy. Elsewhere Habs- 
burg interests were also adversely affected. In Germany, Austria was 
now at best the equal of Prussia; together they dominated the new 
German confederation established in June 1815 with Austria as per- 
manent chairman. But Prussia’s gains in western Germany finally sig- 
nalled the end of Austria’s traditional role as defender of the Rhine 
against France and they were to help the growth in Prussian power 
which ultimately led to Austria’s expulsion from Germany. The 
Habsburgs had increasingly to concern themselves with Italy but also 
with eastern Europe, where Russia’s advance in 1815 threatened their 


interests and security. Metternich’s primary task was to resist the 
Russian challenge, though he still fe. 


ared French power. Russia’s dom- 
inance of Poland, 


her close links with Prussia, her new position on 
the Danube (by the acquisition of Bessarabia in 1812) and the threat 
she posed to the Ottoman Empire were all against Vienna's interests, 
but it was not clear how Russia might be resisted, given Austria $ 
problems. Austria thus remained, as she had been since the seven- 
teenth century, a state with the responsibilities of a great power but 
without the means to be one, 

At the congress of Vienna decisions were j 
four allies together with France (quickly readmitted on a limited basis 
to the ranks of the major powers) and then simply imposed on the 
other states. This dominance was confirmed by the Quadruple Alli- 
ance of 20 November 1815, a treaty between Britain, Russia, Prussi4 
and Austria which provided for regular meetings of allied rulers oF 
their ministers and led to the foundation of the so-called ‘Congress 
System’ of 1815-23. In this way the major powers claimed and exer- 
cised the right to supervise developments throughout the Continent, 
even to intervene militarily in a state’s internal affairs. The European 
States system restored in 1815 Was in intention a collection of great 
Powers, approximately equal in strength and together completely 
dominant within Europe. Such a system had emerged in the cight- 
en overturned by Napoleon’s bid tar 
poleonic imperialism marked the con 


summation of the rise of the great powers which had taken place 
since 1648. 


effectively taken by the 
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latter part of the period The Cambridge History of British Foreign i Le 
i: 1783-1815, ed. A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch (Cambridge, 1922) 
is valuable for information. For French policy, a helpful guide is Ps 
Rain, La Diplomatie francaise, i: D'Henri IV à Vergennes, ii: De slainatent 
à Bonaparte (1945-50). For Dutch policy, there is A. C. Carter, foe 
trality or Commitment: the Evolution of Dutch Foreign Policy, 1667-17 
(1975), which should be read with J. W. Smit, ‘The Netherlands a 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’, in Britain and the 
Netherlands in Europe and Asia, ed. J. S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann 
(1968). There is nothing comparable for other European et 
although R. A, Stradling, Europe and the Decline of Spain: a Study 0 


the Spanish System, 1580—1720 (London, 1981) was published too 
late for use. 


Colonial rivalries 


are outlined by J. H. Parry, Trade and Dominion: 
the European Ove 


rseas Empire in the Eighteenth Century (1971) and “| 
Williams, The Expansion of Europe in the Eighteenth Century (1966), an : 
their diplomatic repercussions for one area by M. Savelle, The Origins 
of American Diplomacy: the International History of aaa 
1492-1763 (New York, 1967) and G. S. Graham, Empire of the ae 
Atlantic: the Maritime Struggle for North America (1958). The naval si i 
can be followed in P, M. Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of British Nava 
Mastery (1976) and E. H. Jenkins, A History of the French Navy (1973)- 


General histories of warfare are listed below, but an excellent wy? 
ment of the role of armies in our period is A. Vagts, A History © 
Militarism (1938). 


The working of the Euro 


first volume of A. Sorel’s classic, L’Europe et la Révolution française», 
translated as Europe and the French Revolution: the Political Traditions of 
the Old Régime (1969). An interesti 
Livet, L’Equili 
The best bri 
Chapter 8 of ‘ 
83 (2nd edn, coretical discussions are J. Viner 
‘Power versus jecti 


Anderson, 


R. M. Hatton and M. S. Anderson (eds), Studies in Diplomatic a 

t, ‘The “new diplomacy” of the eighteenth century » 
World Politics 4 (1951); R. M. Hatton, War and Peace, 1680-1720 
(1969); and F. Hinsley, Power and the Pursuit of Peace (Cambridg® 
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l EA of documents are M. Wright (ed.), Theory 
ed), ae plies sans ae! 1486-1914 (1975) and G. Symcox 
A A ei acy an ipera ism, 1618—1763 (New York, 1973). 
bee ? y A iplomatic services of Britain and France have, as yet, 
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oe cen study of Torcy’s ‘School for Ambassadors’ is by 
p 2 a » Reens Soper, ‘The French Political Academy’, Europ. Stud. 
‘Me ( 972), and for its origins see the admirable account by J. Klaits, 
a ie of letters and ‘political reform in France at the end of the reign 
eae XIV’, J. of Mod. Hist. 43 (1971). The latest discussion of the 
ea of the Russian diplomatic service is D. Altbauer, ‘The 
MEA nats of Peter the Great’, Jahrbücher f. Geschichte Osteuropas 28 
b h while the Turkish entrance into the states system 1s outlined 
fis i Naff, ‘Reform and the conduct of Ottoman diplomacy, 
‘Ch dl 807 J. of the American Oriental Soc. 83 (1963). O. Et Murphy, 
Bal Ta Gravier de Vergennes; profile of an old regime diplomat’, 
Sa cience Qu. 83 (1968) examines how this late-cightcenth-century 
3 s Mentan, although perhaps an untypical one, viewed the European 
artem. Finally, J. W. Thompson and S. K. Padover, Secret Diplo- 
ae Espionage and Cryptography, 1500-1815 (1937), a lurid and 
ae book, is the only general treatment of an important 
Subject. 


CHAPTERS ONE AND TWO 


P s . . . . a 
robably the best introductions in English to the period are the chap 
iv—vi, together with 


ters in the New Cambridge Modern History, vols 

Y L. Nussbaum, The Triumph of Science and Reason, 1660-1685 (New 
ork, 1953) and J. Bs Wolf, The Emergence of the Great Powers, 

1685-1715 (New York, 1951). For useful insights and the flavour of 

the Period, as well as excellent bibliographies, there is R. M. Hatton, 

Europe in the Age of Louis XIV (1969). Valuable for the early years 1s 
: W. Stoye, Europe Unfolding, 1648-1688 (1969). A convenient out- 


line of L % 4 z ith d a k 
Q x licy, although with some drav acks, 
is ae ae ry France (2nd edn, 1981). The 


is G. R. R. Ti rye 
_R. Treasure, Seventeenth centu 

best accounts are stil L. André, Louis XIV et l’Europe (1950) and the 

rather stolid Louis XIV by J. B- Wolf (1968). More recent perspectives 
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can be found in Louis XIV and Europe (1976), ed. R. M. Hatton: see 
especially Hatton’s own wide-ranging ‘Louis XIV and his fellow 
monarchs’, P. Sonnino, ‘Louis XIV and the Dutch War’, G. Symcox, 
‘Louis XIV and the outbreak of the Nine Years War’, C. Nordmann, 
‘Louis XIV and the Jacobites’ and the discussion of the partition pay 
of 1668 by J. Bérenger. Another useful collection is William IHI and 
Louis XIV (Liverpool, 1967), ed. R. M. Hatton and J. S. Bromley: 
particularly valuable are A. Lossky, ‘“Maxims of state” in Louis 
XIV’s foreign policy’ and M. A. Thomson, ‘Louis XIV and a 
origins of the War of the Spanish Succession’. For the economic a 
social background to Louis’s wars, see P, Goubert, Louis XIV an 
Twenty Million Frenchmen (1970). Studies of aspects of French policy 
are H. H. Rowen, The Ambassador Prepares for War: the Dutch Embassy 
of Arnauld de Pomponne, 1669-1671 (The Hague, 1957); J. T- 
O’Connor, Negotiator out of Season: the Career of W. E. v. Fürstenberg, 
1629-1704 (Athens, Georgia, 1978); C. J. Ekberg, The Failure of Louis 
XIV’s Dutch War (Chapel Hill, N.C. 1979); G. Symcox, The Crisis 
of French Naval Power, 1688-97 (The Hague, 1974) 
The policies of the other powers have been less well served than 
those of France. For works on the Baltic see the next section. Tae 
is a good outline of English forcign policy in J. R. Jones, Court an 
Country, 1658—1714 (1978); and see G. C. Gibbs, ‘The Revolution p 
foreign policy’, in Britain after the Glorious Revolution, 1688-171 
(1969), ed. G. Holmes, and J. L. Price, ‘Restoration England an 
Europe’ in The Restored Monarchy (1979), ed. J. R. Jones. Important 
- Thomson in William III and Louis XI 
fine biography, William III (London, 
ential for Dutch policy. The first gvo 
ussed in C. Wilson, Profit and moe 
ritten ‘Some second thoughts on the chir 
R. Hist. Soc., 5th series, 19 (1969). 2. 
Ow account of John de Witt, Grand Pensionary K 
aia’ Princeton, 1978) is by H. H. Rowen. Cae 
digestible for Dutch policy are P, Geyl’s Orange and Stuart, 1647— 7 
(1969) and The Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century, ii: 1648-171 
(1964). Valuable articles are by M. A. M. Franken, ‘The gencral ten- 
dencies and structural aspects of the foreign policy and diplomacy O 
the Dutch Republic in the latter half of the seventeenth century’, ae 
Historiae Neerlandica 3 (1968), and iG: Stork-Penning, ‘The ordea 
of the States — some remarks on Dutch politics during the War of the 
Spanish Succession’, ibid. 2 (1967). 
Spanish foreign policy remains largely unexplored, although there 


is the illuminating A Spanish Statesman of appeasement: Medina 
las Torres and Span 


ish policy, 1639-1670), by R. A. Stradling in Hist. 
d 19 (1976); and see the same author’s book referred to in the Genera 
Section above. Austrian policy by contrast has been very fully covere 
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by J. P. Spielman, Leopold I (1976); D. McKay, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy (1977); and C. W. Ingrao, In Quest and Crisis: Emperor Joseph 
Tand the Habsburg Monarchy (West Lafayette, Indiana, 1979). An excel- 
lent discussion of the very relevant subject of the nature of warfare 
during the period is D. Chandler, The Art of Warfare in the Age of 
Marlborough (1976). See also the articles by G. N. Clark, ‘The char- 
acter of the Nine Years War’, Camb. Hist. J. 11 (1954); and J. S. 
Bromley, ‘The French privateering war, 1702-13’, in Historical Essays 
Presented to D. Ogg (1963), ed. by H. E. Bell and R. C. Ollard. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Useful introductions to the expansion of Austria and the retreat of the 
Turks are J. W. Stoye, Europe Unfolding, 1648-1688 (1969) and chap- 
ters in the New Cambridge Modern History, vols. v and vi. There are 
two impressive books on the siege of Vienna and its background: 
T. M. Barker, Double Eagle and Crescent (Albany, 1967) and J. W. 
Stoye, The Siege of Vienna (1964). E. Eickhoff, Venedig, Wien und die 
Osmanen. Umbruch in Siidosteuropa, 1645-1700 (Munich, 1970) puts the 

urks in a wider European context and has excellent bibliographies. 
J. P. Spielman, Leopold I (1976) and D. McKay, Prince Eugene of Savoy 
(1977) cover the Austro-Turkish conflicts of Leopold’s reign, and the 
latter has a chapter on that of 1716-18. There is still much of value 
in O, Redlich, Weltmacht des Barock. Osterreich in der Zeit Kaiser Leo- 
polds I (Vienna, 4th edn, 1961). A perceptive and stimulating work 
's W. H. McNeill, Europe’s Steppe Frontier, 1500-1800 (Chicago, 
1964), which is useful for the Turkish problem in the Ukraine as well 


as the Balkans. . 

Good introductions to Swedish history are S: E: Oakley, The Story 
of Sweden (1966); F. D. Scott, Sweden, the Nation’s History FEA 
apolis, 1977); and the excellent Grandeur et liberté de la Sued 4 
1660-1792 (1971) by C. Nordmann. An essential and splendid en 
Is The Swedish Imperial Experience, 1560-1718 (Cambridge, ag kd 

- Roberts, who has also edited a useful collection of articles, Swe- 
den’s Age of Greatness, 1632-1718 (1973). A short introduction to 


R. M. Ha ier Ae ners es XII of Sweden (1968) is her His- 
torical fine md cane XII (1974). Orker useful <i 
On the Great Northern War, besides chapters in the New eu 
Modern History, vol. vi, are C. Nordmann, La wpe a a ee 
a a siècle (1962); J. Kalisch aa | nr egs TOR 
sc. rone se vahrend des Norals ges, ae 
isla Io EL honey COM I, the Baltic and the Whig Split o 
1717 (1969); D. McKay, ‘The struggle for control of George I's north- 
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ern policy, 1718-19’, J. of Mod. Hist. 45 (1973); and W. Mcdiger, 
Mecklenburg, Russland und England-Hannover, 1706-21, 2 vols (Hil- 
desheim, 1967), a work of breath-taking scholarship. 

Russia’s role in the seventeenth century is discussed by G. v. 
Rauch, ‘Moskau und die europäische Mächte des 17. Jahrhunderts’, 
Historische Zeitschrift 178 (1954). For her foreign policy under Peter 
the Great, the best account is M. S. Anderson, Peter the Great (1978). 
A more extensive biography is R. Wittram, Peter I, Czar und Kaiser, 
2 vols (Göttingen, 1964). Brief and interesting is B. Sumner, Peter the 
Great and the Ottoman Empire (Oxford, 1950). There are two useful 
articles by L. R. Lewitter, ‘Poland, the Ukraine and Russia in the sev- 
enteenth century’, Slav. and E. Europ. R. 27 (1948-49) and ‘Russia, 
Poland and the Baltic, 1697-1721’, Hist. J. 2 (1968) 


CHAPTERS FOUR AND FIVE 


There is no adequate account of the years 1714-39 in English, 


although La Prépondérance anglaise, 1715-1763 (1937) by P. Muret is 
excellent. The clearest account of British policy is P. Langford, The 
Eighteenth Century, 1688-1815 (1976). The latest research can be fol- 
lowed in R. M. Hatton, George I, Elector and King (1978); the studies 
by B. Williams on Stanhope, a Study in Eighteenth century Diplomacy 
(Oxford, 1932) and Carteret and Newcastle (Cambridge, 1943) and by 
P. Vaucher, Robert Walpole et la politique de Fleury (1924) are now 
rather showing their age. They should be read with G. C. Gibbs's 
articles, ‘Parliament and the treaty of Quadruple Alliance’, William I 
and Louis XIV, ed. R. M. Hatton and 1.28% Bromley (Liverpool, 
1967), ‘Parliament and foreign policy in the age of Stanhope ane. 
Walpole’, English Hist. R. 77 (1962) and ‘Britain and the alliance of 
Hanover’, ibid. 73 (1958). Of value are S. Conn, Gibraltar in British 
Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century (New Hayen 1942); J. O- 
Pe achlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667- 1750 (Cambridge, 

40); and G. H. Jones, The Mainstream of Jacobitism (1954). 

The massive nineteenth-century works on French diplomatic his- 
tory should be approached through two good studies: J. H. Shennan, 
Philippe Duke of Orleans: Regent of France, 1715-23 (1979) and A. M: 
Wilson, French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal Fleury 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936). J. L. Sutton, The King’s Honor and the 
King s Cardinal: the War of the Polish Succession (Lexington 1980) adds 
ie to the existing diplomatic picture. For Austrian policy the best 
short introduction is still O. Redlich, Das Werden einer Grossmacht: 
Osterreich von 1700 bis 1740 (Vienna, 4th edn 1962). D. McKay, prince 
Eugene of Savoy (1977) should be used as a guide to the period before 
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1736 and to the extensive literature in German. K. A. Roider, The 
Reluctant Ally: Austria’s Policy in the Austro- Turkish War, 1737-1739 
(Baton Rouge, 1972) is short and valuable. The Struggle for the Ottoman 
Empire, 1717-1740 (1966) by L. Cassels is stronger on information 
than interpretation. There are perceptive articles by L. Auer, ‘Das 
Reich und der Vertrag von Sevilla, 1729-1731, Mitteilungen des 
Osterreichischen Staatsarchivs 22 (1969); V. L. Tapié, ‘Contribution à 
l'étude des relations entre la France et l'Autriche avant la Guerre de 
Succession d'Autriche’, Österreich und Europa, Festgabe fir H. 
Hantsch, no editor, publ. by Verlag Styria (Graz, 1965); and C. W. 
Ingrao, ‘The Pragmatic Sanction and the Theresian succession’, 
Uheresian Austria (Washington, Pennsylvania, 1981), ed. by W. J. 
McGill. 

There is very little in English on Russia and the Baltic in this 
period, although D. Reading, The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty 
of 1734 (New Haven, 1938) is more wide-ranging than the title 
implies. One of the more useful works on the period 1721-32 is 
unfortunately in Danish, although it has a very brief English sum- 
mary: H. Bagger, Ruslands Alliancepolitik efter Freden i Nystad (Copen- 
hagen, 1974). In German W. Mediger, Moskaus Weg nach Europa 
(Brunswick, 1952) is rather difficult to use, but his article ‘Russland 
und die Ostsee im 18. Jahrhundert’, Jalirbiicher f. Geschichte Osteuropas 
16 (1968) is more approachable. Useful is G. v. Rauch, ‘Zur baltischen 
Frage im 18. Jahrhundert’, ibid. 5 (1957). Given the importance of 
Spain in this period, the existing literature is surprisingly sparse, 
although see Conn and McLachlan above. There is no modern biog- 
raphy of Alberoni or Elizabeth Farnese. W. N. Hargreaves-Maw- 
dsley, ighteenth-century Spain, 1700-1788 (1979) is brief and has some 
drawbacks. M. Martin, ‘The secret clause: Britain and Spanish 
ambitions in Italy, 1712-31’, Europ. Stud. R. 6 (1976) is useful, if occa- 
sionally confusing. There is no modern biography of Victor 
Amadcus of Savoy, although the importance of Italy can be appreci- 
ated through G. Quazza, ‘Italy's role in the European problems of 
the first half of the eighteenth century’, Studies in Diplomatic History 
(1970), ed. by R. M. Hatton and M. S. Anderson. The only exten- 
sive work on Italy and international relations is by G. Quazza, Il 
Problema Italiano e L'Equilibrio Europeo, 1720-1738 (Turin, 1965). 


CHAPTER SIX 


The best introductions to these decades are W. L. Dorn, Competition 
Jor Empire 1740-1763 (New York, 1940) and Part 4 of P. Muret, La 
Prépondérance anglaise 1715-1763 (1937). Prussia’s impact on Europe 
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is outlined by D. B. Horn, Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia 
(1964) and its diplomatic repercussions are examined in R. Lodge, 
Studies in Eighteenth-century Diplomacy 1740-1748 (1930). For the 
Anglo-Spanish War, see H. W. V. Temperley, ‘The causes of the War 
of Jenkins’ Ear (1739)’, Trans. Royal Hist. S., 3rd series, 3 (1909) and 
J. O. McLachlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain 1667-1750 (Cam- 
bridge, 1940). R. Pares, ‘American versus continental warfare, 
1739-1763’, English Hist. R. 51 (1936) is fundamental. The best 
account of the Anglo-Bourbon conflict is by Pares: War and Trade in 
the West Indies 1739-1763; (Oxford, 1936); see also M. Savelle, The 
Origins of American Diplomacy: the International History of Anglo-America 
1492-1763 (New York, 1967) and L. H. Gipson, ‘British diplomacy 
in the light of Anglo-Spanish New World issues 1750-1757", Am. 
Hist. R. 51 (1946). A masterly introduction to the mid-century 
‘reversal of alliances’ is D. B. Horn, ‘The Diplomatic Revolution , 
New Cambridge Modern History Wied: J, O. Lindsay (Cambridge, 1957); 
the standard full-scale study remains R. Waddington, Louis XV et le ren- 
versement des alliances (1896). M. Braubach, Versailles und Wien vor 
Ludwig XIV. bis Kaunitz (Bonn, 1952) has been widely praised as 2 
study of the origins of the Diplomatic Revolution, but it is rather 
deterministic and selective in its use of evidence. There are also some 
helpful recent articles on the years 1749-56: W. Mediger, ‘Great Brit- 
ain, Hanover and the rise of Prussia’, in Studies in Diplomatic History, 
ed. R. M. Hatton and M. S. Anderson (1970); W. J. McGill, “The 
Roots of policy: Kaunitz in Italy and the Netherlands 1742-46", Cen- 
tral European Hist. 1 (1968) and ‘The roots of policy: Kaunitz in Vienna 
and Versailles 1749-1753’, J. Mod. Hist. 43 (1971); R. Browning, ‘The 
British orientation of Austrian foreign policy 1749-54’, Central Euro- 
pean Hist. 1 (1968); and D. B. Horn, ‘The Duke of Newcastle and the 
Origins of the Diplomatic Revolution’, ; 
J. H. Elliott and H. G, Koenigsberger (1970). D. B. Horn, Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams ar 

guished stud 


s War is examined by H. But- 
¢ I econstruction of an Historical Episode (Glasgow, 1951), 
reprinted in the same author’s Man on his Past (Cambridge, 1955). The 
role of Russia is examined, and exaggerated, by H. H. Kaplan, Russia 
and the Outbreak of the Seven Years’ War (Berkeley, 1968). For the Seven 
Years War itself, L, J. Oliva, Misalliance: a Study of French Policy " 
Russia during the Seven Years’ War (New York, 1964) examines one 
troubled alliance, while the relations of two other temporary partners 
are dealt with in R. Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth 


Century (Oxford, 1923) and thei “ub in E Spence! 
‘The Anglo-Prussian 5 cir celebrated break-up in F. Sp 


cach of 1762, History 41 (1956). The best 
er a the war from a British viewpoint is W. C. B. Tunstall, wil- 
liam Pitt, Earl of Chatham (London, 1938); R. Middleton, ‘Pitt, Anso” 
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oo Bibliography for Chapter 7 see the General Section at the 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ae best outline is M. S. Anderson, ‘European Diplomatic Relations 
63-90 , New Cambridge Modern History viii, ed. A. Goodwin (Cam- 
bridge, 1965). The introduction to The Fourth Earl of Sandwich: Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence 1763-1765, ed. F. Spencer (Manchester, 1961) 
1s useful on the early years of peace. The genesis of the most important 
use of the post-war period is examined in H. M. Scott, ‘Frederick 

, the Ottoman Empire and the origins of the Russo-Prussian alliance 
of April 1764’, Europ. Stud. R. 7 (1977). The best study of the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1768-74 and of the first partition of Poland remains 
A. Sorel, The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth Century (1898); the 
Most recent account is H. H. Kaplan, The First Partition of Poland 
(New York, 1962), but it is unconvincing in its general arguments 
and inaccurate over details, and it should be read with the devastating 
review by J. Topolski, ‘Reflections on the first partition of Poland 
(1772)', Acta Poloniae Historica 27 (1973). Habsburg attempts to 
acquire Bavaria are studied by P. P. Bernard, Joseph II and Bavaria 


(The Hague, 1965). The best account of Russian foreign policy is that 
contained in the magisterial survey by I. de Madariaga, Russia in the 
D. M. Griffiths provides a useful 


Age of Catherine the Great (1981); ' 
outline of ‘The rise and fall of the Northern System , 
Canadian- American Slavic Studies 4 (1970), while M. Raeff, ‘In the 
imperial manner’, in M. Raeff, ed., Catherine the Great: a Profile (1972) 
is important for Potemkin and southward expansion in the second 
half of the reign. I. de Madariaga, ‘The secret Austro-Russian Treaty 
of 1781", Slav. and E. Europ. R. 38 (1959-60) examines the conclusion 
Of this treaty and Catherine’s use of it in 1783 when Russia annexed 
the Crimea. A W. Fisher, The Russian Annexation of the Crimea 
1772-1783 (Cambridge, 1970) is invaluable for the complex internal 
Struggle within the khanate, but the international dimension 1s COV- 
ered best by M. S. Anderson, ‘The Great powers and the Russian 
annexation of the Crimea, 1783-4’, Slav. and E. Europ. R. 37 


(1958-59 Turkish War of 1787-92 see: K. A. Roider, 
agg Se en the Turkish War’, ibid. 54 (1976); M. S. 


Jr, ‘Kaunitz, Joseph II a 

Anderson et Question 1774-1923 (1966), Chapter I; and 

M. S. Anderson, Britain’s Discovery of Russia 1553-1815 (1958), Chap- 

ter 6 of which provides the best short account of the confrontation 
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over Ochakov in 1791. The ambitions of Gustav HI and ater on 
relations in the Baltic region are explored in the following os 
R. J. Misiunas, ‘The Baltic question after Nystad’, Baltic gene 
(1974), a stimulating survey which covers the whole cighteent ae 
tury; H. A. Barton, ‘Gustav III of Sweden and the East Rg 
1771-1792’, J. Baltic Studies 7 (1976); S. P. Oakley, Gustavus bie 
plans for war with Denmark in 1783-84", in Studies in Diplomatic > 
tory, ed. R. M. Hatton and M. S. Anderson (1970); and H. A. SER 
‘Russia and the problem of Sweden-Finland, 1721-1809 s E. Burana i 
Quarterly 5 (1972). Internal developments in Poland during the s4 3 
partitions are most convincingly treated in History of Poland, y J 
Kieniewicz (Warsaw, 1968), though The Cambridge History of I olane 2 
ii: 1697-1935, ed. W. F. Reddaway et al. (Cambridge, 1941) remains 
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Central Europe 2 (1975), and ‘Catherine I's armed intervention 1 
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the Seven Years War. J. F. Ramsey, Anglo-French Relations 1763-1 e 
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Mariner’s Mirror 61 (1975); "The gunboat diplomacy of the Eo 
ment of George Grenville, 1764-65", Hist. J. 17 (1974); and ‘The Fal 
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nly the naval dimension of British foreign policy- 


: ogy O 
2 naval reconstruction to the strategy < 
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3 even Years War’ js examined by H. M. Scott i 
International Hist. Ri (1979). The attempt at a Franco-British rap 
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tnental diplomacy is I. de Madariaga, Britain, Russia and the Armed 
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Icy before 1790 is J. Ehrman, The Younger Pitt: the Years of Acclaim 
(1969), Chapters 16 and 17; Ehrman has also written a dense mono- 
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Europe, 1783-93 (Cambridge, 1962) and there is a useful study of ‘The 
Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1786’ by W. O. Henderson in 
Ec. Hist. R., 2nd series, 10 (1957-58). Events in the Dutch Republic 
are admirably described by S. Schama, Patriots and Liberators: Revo- 
lution in the Netherlands 1780-1813 (1977), while a lively study of Sir 
James Harris’s activities is provided by A. Cobban, Ambassadors and 
Secret Agents (1954). For Anglo-Prussian relations in the later 1780s 
there is R. Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford, 1923). The best account of the Nootka Sound crisis is C. 
de Parrel, ‘Pitt et l'Espagne’, Revue d'histoire diplomatique 64 (1950), 
ut sce also H. V. Evans, ‘The Nootka Sound controversy 1n Anglo- 
French diplomacy — 1790’, J. Mod. Hist. 46 (1974). 
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Restoration in France, 1794-1797 (Manchester, 1965) and H. Mi 


Aid in the Wars with France, 1793-1815 (Cambridge, 
of Anglo-Austrian Ei 
1790s is unravelled by K. F. Helleiner, The T 
1965). M. J. Sydenham, The First French gent 
is gencrally reliable on the war, while the va : 
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1's policy are analysed by G, 5, Ford, Hanover and Pru 
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ies: A. B, Rodger, The War of 
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and P, Mackesy, Statesmen at War: 
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between strategy and politics. The Mediterranean dimension is P 
vided by N, E. Sa 


iy Meditel” 
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ents 
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atic but with some penetrating comr 
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ADDENDUM 


Several books published recently are of importance. The need for à 
study of the important ruler of Savoy (noted p. 351) will be met by 
G. Symcox, Victor Amadeus I] of Savoy (in the press). The vast first 
volume of R. Butler, Choiseul: Father and Son, 1719-1754 (Oxford, 
1980) covers in immense detail the diplomacy of the second quarte! 
of the eighteenth century and has new material on Fleury’s policy to- 
wards Lorraine. K. A. Roider, Austria’s Eastern Question, 1700-1790 
(Princeton, 1982) fills a notable gap. M. Roberts, British Diplomacy 
and Swedish Politics, 1758—1773 (1980) illuminates the interplay sil 
tween Swedish party politics and the rivalry of the great powers. od 
ternal developments in Poland are now best studied in N. Davies: 
God’s Playground, a History of Poland, vol. i (Oxford, 1981). A stime 
lating account of the impact of warfare at the end of the period ja 
provided by G. Best, War and Society in Revolutionary Europe, 1710" 
1870 (1982). Finally, E, Ingram, Commitment to Empire: Prophecies $ 
the Great Game in Asia, 1797—1800 (Oxford, 1981) places Britain : 
role in the Second Coalition War in its imperial context. 
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The heyday of the European states system was in the 
the First World War. How the system of five g 
conscious equilibrium came into being is the cent 
book; for the states system was indeed something n 
explanation. In the late seventeenth century the 
France in Europe was unchallenged, replacing the dom 
Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs; but by the eightee x 
France was only one of five major states of nearly equal strength, 
three at least of which (Prussia, Russia and Great Britain) were 
newcomers to the first rank. Forged out of the shifting rivalries and 
alliances of these great powers, the states system was strong enough 
by the end of the eighteenth century to withstand the convulsive 
impact of the French Revolution and the subsequent attempt at 
French hegemony through the military imperialism of Napoleon. 

It is a complex story that Derek McKay and H.M. Scott have to 
tell, and a crowded canvas. Readers will be the more grateful, 
therefore, for the clarity of their exposition, which weaves narrative 
and analysis together with exemplary skill. The period covered by 
the book also saw the development of the diplomatic institutions 
and practices that are still with us today, and the authors examine 
these, along with the domestic, dynastic, territorial, commercial and 
ideological factors which determined the relations between states. 
They bring to the subject not only the fruits of recent research, but 
also modern approaches to the problems of the past. The result is 
an engrossing book, and the only up-to-date survey in any language 
of this central theme in European history. 
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he Decline of the European States System 1914-1945, by Graham 
Oss. 
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